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Cars as illustrated 
include certain extra 
equipment items. Check 
w ith your local dealer 
for information on 
standard equipment. 


amazing new ’’balanced 

But you must drive the new Plymouth ... experience the amazing 
Balanced Ride... to realize how far ahead it really is. Balanced against 
roll—pitch—jounce—the new Plymouth has "big-car” stability. 

Feel its amazing smoothness—learn how easily it handles and clings to 
curves—you’ll readily agree that no other car in its class has ever 
demonstrated greater excellence in fine engineering or riding comfort! 

See and drive the New Plymouth NOW... 


ride” 


CAMBRIDGE 4-DOOR SEDAN • SUBURBAN • CRANBROOK 4-DOOR SEDAN 
CLUB COUPE AND CONVERTIBLE COUPE* BELVEDERE HARDTOP • SAVOY 

Manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


excitingly beautiful 

It's here. Brand new from tip to tip. Leading the 
parade in beauty, performance and value... with scores 
of stunning new features! Actually the new Plymouth 
has 38 New Performance and Safety Features! 34 New 
Style Features; 21 New Comfort Features. Here are 
just a few you’ll see at first glance; the new one-piece 
optically designed windshield, which minimizes reflections 
—the matching full-vision rear window—the broad, 
low hood giving wonderful road view—the long 
air-streamed body and rear fender lines—the luxurious 
interiors with 8-inch wider back seats—the huge luggage 
compartment with 30% more space—and scores more 
features that put Plymouth far ahead of the parade! 
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"How/ our farmhouse- 

got: a 'face- lifting’ ! 


by Mrs. James 0. Hamrick of Boiling Springs, N. C. 


“We hadn’t much money when James 
came out of the Army, but we scraped 
together enough to buy an old, run-down 
place and all pitched in to improve it. 



“I learned to paint ’most as well as a profes¬ 
sional. But I quickly learned, too, what the 
‘turps’ did to dry my hands. My soothing 
Jergens Lotion felt wonderful! 



“We all swear b y jergens Lotion, so I always 

keep it handy in the kitchen, bath and bed¬ 
room for after chores, for chapping and as a 
‘beauty treatment’ at bedtime.” 


“A year later when we received first prize 
in our county’s ‘Better Acres’ contest, my 
hands—-in spite of the work—looked 
pretty! I’d kept Jergens Lotion on the j ob! 



“The boys helped refinish the lumber. After 
a bout with sandpaper and paint remover 
they didn’t think it ‘sissy’ to smooth on pure, 
white Jergens Lotion same as I did! 



Jergens is effective, doesn’t just coat the skin 

like ordinary lotions or creams. Jergens 
really penetrates and works where it counts. 
15tf, 37<t, 65<J, $1.15. 

(made in Canada) 


Remember JERGENS LOTION . . . because you care for your hands! 
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Coast to Coast 
Farmers are Praising 
their Massey-Harris 




RdTd-VAIVES 


in your MASSEY-HARRIS TRACTOR 

Keep Your Engine Young Longer 

► Maintain full compression longer 

► Maintain maximum power longer 

► Avoid need for valve grinding longer 

► Give you economical operation longer 


i 

Exhaust valves IN ALL MASSEY-HARRIS TRACTORS are turned 
(or rotated) a few degrees each time they move up and down. It 
produces a wiping action between the valve stem and its guide, and 
between the valve face and its seat. Provides better valve stem 
lubrication, helps prevent sticky valves, minimizes the danger of 
‘hot spots’ and valve seat burning. 

With Massey-Harris “Roto-Valves”, you can be sure of positive valve 
seating, longer valve life and better engine compression, with fewer 



overhauls. “Roto-Valves” keep your engine in tip-top condition 
longer—help to maintain full power with a minimum consumption 


Dan. Canart, Elkhorn, Man.: 


of fuel. 


"My 55 M-H Diesel is easy to handle and 


“Roto-Valves” are just one of the many superior features of engine 
design that are making Massey-Harris Tractors more popular year 
after year. Ask your Massey-Harris dealer about the many other 
features—the 2-way Hydraulic System—operator comfort and 
handling ease—the rugged construction and the many models and 
sizes you can choose from, both gasoline and diesel. 


operate and easy on the pocket-book as far 
as upkeep is concerned. Average fuel con¬ 
sumption was only 1 % gallons per hour pulling 
a 1 2-foot heavy duty cultivator." 

David Gordon, Eastend, Sask.: 

"My M-H 55 gas tractor certainly fills the bill 
in regard to economical operation. Last year 
I put in 1200 acres with a 15'/2-foot wide 
level disc all in high gear." 



6 Power Sizes 
ALL Have Roto-Valves 

The Pony—1-plow power, full line of tools 
The Colt—2-plow power, 3-point hitch 
The Mustang—2-plow power, 3-point hitch 
The “33”—2-3 plow power, live P.T.O. 

The “44”—3-4 plow power, live P.T.O. 

The “55”—4-5 plow power, gas or diesel. 


Your choice of 31 models, including Standard, Row crop, Hi-Arch 


or Single Front Wheel design. 


W. F. McRae, Hayfleld, Man.: 

"Pulling a 15!4-foot wide level discat 5 miles 
per hour, fuel consumption with my 55 M-H 
Diesel was from 1 to 1 gallons per hour." 

Reid Brothers, Chilliwack, B.C.: 

"Our custom work calls for rugged equipment 
that will operate at low cost for 17 hours a 
day without breaking down. And that's what 
we are getting from our two M-H 44 Diesel 
tractors." 


MASSEY-HARRIS TRACTORS 
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Under the 
Peace Tomer 

by HUGH BOYD 

TTAWA, of all the places in 
Canada, is naturally most sensi¬ 
tive to political winds. But is it 
an infallible recorder of those winds? 

That is to say, does a storm in the 
House of Commons necessarily mean 
a tempest of equal dimensions through¬ 
out Canada? 

In the light of experience, the 
answer seems to be, no. It all depends 
on the issue. However, when the 
Currie report on certain irregularities 
within the army was tabled in the 
Commons shortly before Christmas, 
most impartial observers here (if 
there are such creatures) were confi¬ 
dent that the storm in' this instance 
would not be localized. Within the 
House, there were differences of 
opinion on the point, for after all, the 
thefts and wastage of public money 
disclosed were confined to a single 
army camp which many Canadians 
had probably never heard of. It just 
happened to be fairly close to Ottawa. 

Why should the rest of Canada be 
unduly perturbed about the activities 
of a “handful of crooks,” most of 
whom were brought to book anyway? 

The government has sought to 
stress the fact that, relatively speak¬ 
ing, the losses were not enormous. 

The minister of justice has tried to 
soothe his countrymen with statistics 
showing that in comparison with most 
other countries, they are not being 
heavily taxed. And this is quite true. 
Nevertheless, a great many people 
think they are. Maybe they lack the 
proper perspective, but that attitude 
is a fact. Thus the disclosure of thefts 
and wastes resulting from “a general 
breakdown”—to quote from the first 
sentence of the first section of the 
Currie report—“in the system of ad¬ 
ministration, supervision and account¬ 
ing,” was hardly likely to please these 
tax-conscious Canadians. Nor would 
they be much happier to learn that 
the scandal was confined to Petawawa, 
since “a fundamentally loose situation” 
had left the door wide open to similar 
misdeeds elsewhere. 

Westerners may be interested to 
know that the one single reaction that 
made the biggest impact on Ottawa 
people generally, in the first pre-Christ¬ 
mas stir over the Currie report, was 
not a speech in Parliament, but a tele¬ 
gram from Dauphin in western Mani¬ 
toba. That succinct message from the 
horse Pinto on behalf of himself and 
his fellow E category equines seeking 
an old age pension, or alternatively a 
senatorial appointment, was greeted 
here with whoops of delight. It was 
a choice specimen of the power of 
ridicule, which is frequently more 
devastating than invective. Pinto and 
his kind are not being taken too lightly 
by the professional politicians. 

Everything else in the early stages 
of the session has been totally eclipsed 
by the sensation of the Currie report. 

For a while, national health insurance 
held the stage, but this highly im¬ 
portant subject has been shoved rudely 
into the wings. Except for the circum¬ 
stances under which it happened, the 
government probably would not mind 
this at all, for the less it hears about 
health insurance just now, the happier 
it will be. One reason is a natural 



reluctance to add another layer to the 
tax structure—an inescapable conse¬ 
quence even of a contributory system 
—while so much of the nation’s income 
is being siphoned off by the defence 
program. Another is the shortage of 
hospital facilities in town and country 
alike, since new hospital construction 
is barely keeping pace with the growth 
of Canada’s population. 

However, the growing demands for 
a national insurance plan in partner¬ 
ship with the provinces will likely 
have the effect of speeding up this 
construction. 

Except when having to meet the 
competition provided by the shenani¬ 
gans at Petawawa, the health insur¬ 
ance topic usually commands plenty 
of space in the Ottawa newspapers. 
Not so freight rates. To the Ottawa 
press, this subject is pretty much of 
a bore, and treatment of the news 
about it is perfunctory. Scant attention 
was paid in their news columns to the 
announcement by the Board of Trans¬ 
port Commissioners, of its first plan 
leading to a general equalization of 
rail charges, a strange attitude on the 
part of the national capital’s press. It 
is all the stranger in view of the fact 
that Ottawa also happens to be an 
Ontario community, and Ontario is 
very much affected by the Board’s 
proposal. 

This apathy is in marked contrast 
to the reaction in Montreal, where 
leading English and French language 
newspapers alike gave banner head¬ 
lines to the news. The fact that Mont¬ 
real is the headquarters of both the 
great railways may explain the interest 
taken there in a major development 
in the field of transportation. Never¬ 
theless, the basic decisions are reached, 
not at Montreal, but at Ottawa. 

The point is that this particular 
Ontario community has not yet 
grasped the fact that an attempt is 
being made—just as Parliament di¬ 
rected—to raise freight rates moder¬ 
ately in the Central provinces, in order 
to give corresponding relief from an 
excessive burden elsewhere. When i: 
does wake up, it may begin to take a 
livelier interest in freight rates as a 
whole, and may ponder the effect of 
such developments as the latest wage 
increase to the non-operating railway 
unions. 




Ivfe put an end to gf 
listin g, paintin g 
and costlg \ 

maintenance , with. 


TISON ''t 
"CRIMPING" 
ENSURES 
WEATHERPROOF 
ENDLAP 


Specify TISON 
Matching Accessories, 

• RIDGE CAP 

• HIP FLASHING 

• EAVE STARTER 

• END WALL FLASHIN 


• TISON Aluminum Roofing and Sid¬ 
ing lasts indefinitely . . . won't rust 
and requires no painting. 


FOR ESTIMATE Mail This Handy Coupon TODA' 
TO: Your Nearest Robertson-lrwin Office 


• It's cool in summer, warm in winter 
.. . fire resistant and non-sparking. 

• Its light weight saves labour and 
time in construction. 

• Available in 6 to 10 ft. lengths and 
covers 32" in width. 

Contact Your Nearest Office of . . . 


TYPE OF BUILDING 

DIMENSIONS 

LEAN-TO ROOF 


DOUBLE PITCH ROOF 


HIP ROOF 



ROBERTSON-IRWIN 

LIMITED 


YOUR NAME. 


MONTREAL - - 1477 Sherbrooke St. W. 


ADDRESS. 


TORONTO. 1250 Bay Street 

HAMILTON.6 James St. S. 

EDMONTON - Suite 5, McDougall Court 


PROV.. 

53-70 



The New Improved 


• Levels 
Without 
Pulverizing 


• Built tor 
Hard Use 


• Wedge- 
shaped 
Projections 
Pack Soil 
in Every 

The RIVERSIDE PACKER prepares a firmer Direction 
seed-bed for earlier germination, conserves 
moisture, puts the ground in first-class shape 
for working. Authorities agree that properly- 
packed soil produces better crops. 

Send TODAY for Full Information! 


The IDEAL 
SOIL PACKER 


• Noble 
Wheel 
Packer Also 
Available 


(MAIL THIS COUPON) C.< 

Please send me the illustrated folder giving full particulars about the 
RIVERSIDE PACKER. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 






















monpRcu 


MONARCH FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 


Here they are—four superbly fine new Monarclis for 
1953 . . . spacious, family-styled sedans—your invitation 
to relaxing comfort wherever your driving takes you . . . 
the Monarch Monterey—combining the smooth styling 
of a convertible with the security of a sedan . . . 
the Monarch Convertible, with trim, clean-cut lines and 
an open-air appeal that goes with country living. 

They’re truly fine cars, perfectly planned and 
handsomely appointed . . . with rich enamel finishes 
colour-keyed to attractive, long-wearing interior fabrics. 
And under the hood Monarch’s renowned 125-Hp. V-8 
engine is your guarantee of dependable, trouble-free 
performance—backed by Ford’s experience in building 
more V-8 engines than all other manufacturers combined! 


MONARCH TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


MONARCH CONVERTIBLE 


MONARCH MONTEREY 


Automatic Transmission, Overdrive, white sidewall tires 
and fender skirts optional at extra cost when available. 


CELEBRATING A HALF CENTURY 
OF FINE CAR CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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T HERE have been many tributes 
to the dairy cow as “the foster 
mother of the human race.” In 
the performance of her adopted 
maternal duties she has travelled 
widely and has firmly established her 
long and honorable lineage. From the 
days of the ancient Israelites until 
now, this “female quadruped with an 
alto voice and a countenance in which 
there is no guile,” more than any 
other creature on earth has con¬ 
tributed to man’s necessities and his 
i economic security. The more ad¬ 
vanced a country, the 
more her virtues are 
prized. She is at home 
wherever grass will grow 
and water flow. Upon her 
capacities great industries 
have been founded and 
have flourished. She is at 
once a pillar of health and 
of national economy. By 
her efforts alone, entire 
nations have been sus¬ 
tained. Where she is em¬ 
ployed, international trade 
swells. Her marvelous 
ability to transform vege¬ 
tation, unfit for man’s consumption, into the 
world’s most nutritious natural food, is matched 
only by her amazing response to intelligent care. 
Not without reason has she been awarded the 
status of a foster mother. 

Today the Canadian dairy industry is based 
on approximately three million dairy cows. It is 
said to be responsible for an annual trade and 
commerce having a retail value of $800 million 
and providing employment, in whole or in part, 
for one out of every six Canadian citizens. About 
three out of eveiy four Canadian farm families 
depend, at least in part, on the dairy cow for 
their annual income. Approximately 17 billion 
pounds of milk will be produced in Canada this 
year, which can be expected to provide farm 
cash income to the value of roughly $375 million, 
and on this production are based the operations 
of over 1,800 condenseries and butter and cheese 
factories, the output of which may reach a value 
of nearly $400 million. 

T HIS industry, say leading dairymen across Can¬ 
ada, is threatened now as never before. The 
strangeness and rapid build-up of the threat are 
most disconcerting. Until four years ago, dairymen, 
and government authorities as well, thought the 
British North America Act would permit the federal 
government to keep Canada safe for the dairy cow. 
For 50 years Ottawa had acted on that assumption, 
but the highest court in Canada finally determined 
otherwise and declared that only the provinces 
could retain for the cow her former exclusive 
position. 

Curiously enough, Canada was then experiencing 
a temporary butter shortage, due, dairymen say, to 
the filling of unnecessarily large cheese contracts 
with Britain, which drew to the cheese factories 
more milk than could be spared from butter manu¬ 
facture. At any rate, margarine appeared and was 
permitted to be sold in eight of the ten provinces. 
Only Quebec and Prince Edward Island remained 
loyal to the dairy cow, though one or two others 
eventually insisted that the new substitute should 
not be sold to look like butter. The new product 
was nutritious and much cheaper: it was here to 
stay and in the eight provinces where it may be 
legally sold, per capita consumption now stands at 
about 10.5 pounds annually. 

Dairymen were aghast at this infringement of 
their customary rights. There was talk of an appeal, 
but, alas, hope was but a shadow of its former 
substance. In any case, there would be little justice 
in telling millions of consumers that they must 
choose the more expensive of two nutritious prod¬ 
ucts, when they were already bedevilled by the 
results of inflation. It is no secret that many of 
Canada’s dairy producers quickly accustomed 
themselves to the idea of selling their milk or 


Among all domesticated animals the 
dairy cotv ranks first in the econom¬ 
ical production of human food and 
the conservation of soil fertility. 

its usual proportion of total milk 
production of about 39 per cent. 
Dairy butter has suffered under the 
onslaught, but fluid milk sales have 
increased as have ice cream manu¬ 
facture and the production of con¬ 
centrated milks. Canada’s dairy herd 
was larger than in 1951, partly, no 
doubt, because of the U.S. embargo 
on livestock and livestock products. 

HAT has roused the 
industry to a lively 
anxiety is the more or less 
sudden development of a 
host of new, ersatz prod¬ 
ucts, all of them involving 
further threats to the pre¬ 
eminence of butterfat, and 
at least one offering the 
possibility of substituting 
for the hitherto impreg¬ 
nable protein, vitamin and 
mineral nutrients in the 
casein, or solids-not-fat in 
milk. Both the Dairy 
Farmers of Canada, representing the producers, 
and the National Dairy Council, representing 
the dairy manufacturers, have been rendered 
fearful by the fact that, in recent months, imita¬ 
tion and substitute dairy products have appeared 
in several of the states to the south of us. The 
evil genie of this new invasion is vegetable oil, 
made from soybeans, sunflowers, cottonseed, 
coconuts, peanuts, or copra, which have been 
produced cheaply in tropical or semi-tropical 
areas, under conditions with which Canada’s 
high-priced economy cannot compete. The un- 
kindest cut of all is that these oils are admitted 
into Canada duty-free. This, in itself, offers a 
hurdle of no mean magnitude. What is worse, 
a top U.S. scientist is reported to have said 
that vegetable oil interests are processing prod¬ 
ucts by blending two-thirds coconut oil with 
one-third cottonseed oil and beef fat, and adul¬ 
terating dairy products with this substitute in such 
a way as to make it extremely difficult, if not quite 
impossible, to prove adulteration up to 30 per 
cent of total fats. 

Thus the immediate problem presented by this 
use of substitutes is to find some method of pre¬ 
serving the integrity of genuine dairy products. 
Otherwise, consumer confidence would be under¬ 
mined, and the public not only confused, but 
defrauded. A University of Illinois scientist has said 
that the U.S. shortening industry “can produce a 
margarine of almost identical triglyceride structure 
to butterfat . . . (which) . . . will, no doubt, pass 
the present U.S. Federal Food and Drug Admin¬ 
istration’s test for butter and, therefore, will not be 
distinguishable from genuine butterfat by this 
enforcement agency.” 

In Texas, we are told, an imitation ice cream 
now represents 50 per cent of total retail sales, 
despite the fact that the butterfat has been entirely 
replaced by vegetable oils. In Illinois, dairy oper¬ 
ators recently began manufacturing and selling 
imitation ice cream of the same character, with 
butterfat completely replaced by vegetable oils. 
These products, selling under trade names, are 
offered at about one-half the price of real ice cream. 
The appearance of an imitation ice cream has forced 
the largest manufacturer of evaporated milk in the 
world to introduce a similar imitation product, in 
which vegetable oils have again replaced butter¬ 
fat, because an imitation product made entirely 
outside the dairy industry was outselling all named 
brands of the genuine product. 

It is understood that vegetable oil substitutes for 
processed cheese, cream and fluid milk are expected 
in the very near future and that this new danger 
to dairying will spread (Please turn to page 62) 

Canada exported 204 million pounds of cheddar 
cheese in 1904. In 1952 ice exported none. 


Canada’s dairy factories have a gross output valued at 
nearly $400 million. 

cream, and buying margarine for the family. The 
latest official prices available indicate that first- 
grade creamery butter prints were selling in 
Montreal at 58-64 cents per pound, while margarine 
in Toronto was retailing at 32-43 cents per pound. 

The industry gradually came to regard the mar¬ 
garine intrusion as water under the bridge. In 
1952, creamery butter is estimated to have required 
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Left: The four western provinces were represented 
by this group of ministers, deputies and other 
officials. 

Below: The delegation from the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture represented nearly all of the 
Canadian provinces. 


The Federal-Provincial farm confer- \ 
ence held in Ottawa last month, 
though jittery, was both livelier and 
better than a year ago 

by H. S. FRY 



I T would hardly be correct to credit the four 
new provincial ministers of agriculture, who 
appeared for the first time at the annual Do¬ 
minion-Provincial Conference, with the fact that the 
conference in December, 1952, was a much more 
lively event than its predecessor in 1951. The four 
ministers—the Hon. C. B. Sherwood of New Bruns¬ 
wick, the Hon. R. D. Robertson of Manitoba and 
the Hon. W. K. Kiernan of British Columbia, to¬ 
gether with the Hon. F. W. Rowe, minister of mines 
and resources for Newfoundland—were scarcely in 
a position to realize their good fortune in having 
escaped the dullness of the 1951 event. 

The Rt. Hon. James Gardiner, federal minister of 
agriculture, having in the interim heard certain 
complaints, took the bull by the horns in character* 
istic fashion and confronted the delegates with these 
rumors of disaffection. He said the Conferences 
could serve a very useful purpose and the federal 
department would like to see them continued; but 
if the conference were to serve its real purpose and 
secure a desirable interchange of opinion between 
the provincial and federal departments, the rep¬ 
resentatives of the provinces should make them¬ 
selves right at home and start giving off ideas, or 
words to that effect. In the event, a reasonably good 
time was had by all. 

ARKET cattle prospects, an impending drop in 
the price of hogs, the unhappy plight of the 
dairy industry in the face of increasing threats from 
butterfat substitutes, and a recent sharp drop in the 
price of eggs, created much discussion. In addition, 
the tightening squeeze on agriculture by declining 
prices for farm products on the one hand and in¬ 
creasing costs on the other, received considerable 
attention from the delegates. Less than 250,000 of 
Canada’s 623,000 farmers are either immediate or 
prospective beneficiaries of Canada’s bumper 1952 
grain crops. Some 450,000 farmers are said to have 
some direct interest in dairying, while the addition 
of beef cattle, hogs and poultry brings in all' of 
Canada’s farmers, except for a small number of 
specialty operators. 

The worsening position of agriculture was the 
subject of comment from several delegates. The 
Hon. A. W. McKenzie said that during the past 
few months Nova Scotia farmers had not found con¬ 
ditions generally prosperous and pointed to a farm- 
prices drop from August, 1951, to August, 1952, of 
11.5 per cent. This, plus an increase in costs of one 
per cent, produced a 12.5 per cent squeeze. The 
result was that while'conditions generally in Can¬ 
ada are prosperous, the farmer has been forced to 
curtail certain normally essential purchases such as 
lime, fertilizers and feed. J. A. Marion, president of 
l’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs in Quebec, said 
that during the past eight or nine months, the rural 
units among Quebec’s 1,100 credit unions reported 
withdrawals by members amounting to $6 million 
in excess of deposits, whereas urban credit unions 
increased deposits in excess of withdrawals by more 
than $6 million, to produce a net increase in de¬ 
posits for the province. In Quebec, said Mr. Marion, 


wholesale prices for farm products from August, 

1951, to August, 1952, had dropped by ten per cent 
but farm costs had risen by 2.6 per cent to produce 
practically the same effect in Quebec as in Nova 
Scotia. The Hon. I. C. Nollet from Saskatchewan 
reported that the index of machinery prices had 
increased between January, 1948, and January, 

1952, from 138.8 to 196.4, while for feed the in¬ 
crease was from 196.2 to 252.6. The fertilizer index 
increased from 112.3 to 161.8, and farm wages from 
312.1 to 482.4. 

T HE grain and feed situation in Canada was on 
the whole very satisfactory. Record prairie 
grain crops in 1952, plus carryovers from 1951-52 
would permit export of record quantities of wheat 
and flour and of more than 70 million bushels each 
of oats and barley and still leave more than 300 
million bushels of wheat as carryover into August. 

1953. Wheat market prospects seem excellent and 
promise a final price for the 1952 crop about equal 
to the $1.83569 per bushel realized from the 1951 
crop. Drought in the United States promises a good 
market for feed oats and barley, as well as for 
malting barley. Substantial exports of Canadian 
barley to western Europe and to Japan are also 
expected, while the difficulty of moving feed grains 
from western Canada in adequate amounts prior 
to the close of navigation was expected to mean 
firm prices for oats and barley until the opening of 
navigation next spring. 

Hay and fodder supplies will likely be adequate, 
and the hay crop, though slightly smaller than in 
1951, was considerably higher in quality. This, plus 
a supply of feed grain per grain-consuming animal 
unit about equal to the previous year’s supply, 
promises available feed more than equal to the 
demand, despite an increase of six per cent, in the 
number of grain-consuming animal units. 

ATTLE marketings in 1953 will probably be 
slightly higher than in 1952. Cattle numbers 
have been increasing over the last two years, but 
in the first nine months of 1952 net marketings fell 


about 15 per cent below 1951. Heavier marketings 
in the last three months were likely to bring the 
year’s total close to 1951. Larger numbers of cattle, 
plus the holdback last fall due to the piling up of 
supplies during the foot-and-mouth disease embargo 
period, may force heavier marketings in the first 
three months of 1953 than last year and slightly 
higher numbers between April and September. 
There is little expectation, however, that the spread 
between prices for higher and lower grades will 
be narrowed. 

Cattle prices from now on will be largely linked 
to the American market. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture believes that the number of cattle being 
fed this season is a record and that a further 
reduction in cattle prices will result from the 
expected increase in the numbers to be slaughtered, 
though the decline may be a little more uniform 
by classes than it was in 1952. Barring a depression, 
it has been estimated that the low point in cattle 
prices in the U.S. should be reached about 1956, 
with a gradual price decline probable over the next 
four years to bring prices down slightly below the 
1949 level, although the long-time view is that 
further declines will not be as drastic as have 
occurred during the last year. 

In Ontario in 1952, despite a three-year trend 
toward increased livestock numbers, cattle market¬ 
ings were down 17 per cent and the feeder move¬ 
ment to farms was down by 37 per cent. C. D. 
Graham, deputy minister of agriculture, said 
Ontario farmers were becoming more self-sufficient 
in raising their own cattle: consequently, increased 
marketings were expected in 1953. 

P ROSPECTS for profit from hog-raising worried 
many of the delegates from the prairies to the 
Maritime provinces. As with market cattle, hog 
prices in Canada will be governed to some extent 
by the course of the U.S. domestic market. U.S. 
market prices for hogs are expected to be higher 
this year during the winter months than last year, 
principally because of a (Please turn to page 29) 
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OE was over at the Lodge early next morn¬ 
ing. He was in the best of spirits. His 
father was better and Rona had come to 
stay in the store so Joe was free to go. 
A bright-eyed Tanya met him at the pier. 

“Hi, Joe. Isn’t this a lovely day? I feel 
full of pep and energy this morning. Come on in and 
have some waffles and coffee.” 

Joe tied up the Rover and took her arm. “Waffles 
sound good. Do you know what we’re doing today? 
We’re going fishing on Little Moose and this time I 
won’t offer to carry you. Martha packed us a lunch 
and I’ve got waders and fishing tackle and bait.” 

They sat at the kitchen table and ate, then Tanya 
went off to dress. Joe started up the gramophone, 
whistling in tune with the music. This time 
she did not mind listening. The restraint 
between them was gone. 

They got into the Rover and headed west¬ 
ward. The Rover was bigger than the Jolly 
Canuck, and had the wheel inside the cabin. 

Tanya sat on the leather seat and looked 
out through the window. 

“Your Rover certainly has class and she 
makes good speed. Did you build her 
yourself?” 

“I did. It’s the fastest boat hereabouts. 

I built her ’specially for speed. I’ve gone 
all the way to Winnipeg and back and she 
ran like a charm. Dr. McNulty used her 
when I wasn’t here.” 

He said nothing about McNulty’s Arrival 
the night before and his advice to Doug that 
Oria be sent to a sanatorium as soon as she 
was able to travel. Tanya looked so happy 
this morning he didn’t want to say anything 
that would dim the sparkle of her eyes. 

“Is McNulty a good man?” 

“The best. He’s a fine diagnostician and he cer¬ 
tainly knows his business. He’s pretty abrupt at 
times, but people rather like it. They know he 
doesn’t minimize the truth and tells them exactly 
what. Sometimes I think he’s just a little too honest 
myself.” He was thinking of his father. 

“I don’t know, Joe. I think maybe that’s the 
best way. Then you know what you’re up against.” 

“Perhaps you’re right.” He laughed. “It certainly 
is funny how people take 
things. A few years ago 
he told old White Crane 
she wouldn’t last until 
morning. She had been 
sick for weeks and he’d 
been over every day. 

Well, when she heard 
that she turned her face' 
to the wall and promptly 
went to sleep, and in the 
morning she was better. 

She’s so contrary, I think 
she did it on purpose 
to prove he could be 
wrong.” 

“She’s a queer old soul,” Tanya said. “She visited 
me one day and talked for a long time in Cree, and 
went through the most curious motions as if she 
was imitating a bird in flight and pointed south¬ 
ward several times. I hadn’t the least idea what she 
was trying to tell me. She half-dropped one arm 
and hopped around with a pained expression on 
her face. I think perhaps she found a bird with a 
broken wing just across the river, or something 
like that.” 

Joe got up and checked the 
engine. “One more mile and we’ll be 
there,” he said when he came back. 

“We’ll fry our fish over a bonfire 
for dinner this evening.” 

“If we catch any fish,” she 
torted. 


Tanya in leaders teas tugging and 
straining on her line. Joe’s voice rang 
out above the roar of the stream. “No! 
No! Look out! Not so fast!” 


Angus discovers Tanya’s presence at 
Pelican Bay and hears her declare that 
she is leaving. Later Tanya sets out by 
boat on a lonely expedition to the Old 
Fort and ujiknowingly is followed by 
Willow as revealed in this thrilling and 
tense chapter 


PART V 


A 1 


by KRISTINE BENSON KRISTOFFERSON 


re- 


A NGUS and McTavish were cut¬ 
ting through the forest.to visit Jim Stran, a 
fur farmer who liv'ed near Little Moose River. 
Little Moose was a shallow, swift-running stream 
that emptied into Pelican River from the south. 
Stran’s farm was situated on the west side, almost 
at the junction of the two rivers. Little Moose 
supplied him with fish for his mink and Pelican 


River served as his highway. Sometimes he walked 
to the Bay and as a result had worn a good path 
through the forest. 

Angus and McTavish walked leisurely along ex¬ 
pecting to arrive at Stran’s in time for lunch and 
a good pipe. They could hear the murmur of Little 
Moose long before they reached it. Both men wore 
waders, as there was no bridge over the river and 
they would have to wade up to their knees to cross. 

The trees were thinning a little, and 
ahead of them gleamed the water. 

“Little Moose is verra full this 
year,” Angus remarked. “Last year 
it was mighty low, scarcely half¬ 
way up to ma’ knees when I went 
to see Jim in September last.” 

“We had so much rain in the faff 
before the frost came, and then the 
heavy snows last winter didn’t 
help. Maybe ya’ shouldn’t be wadin’ Angus.” 

“ ’Tis nae far,” Angus said with a smile. “I feel 
fine noo.” A voice rang out above the roar of 
the stream. 

“Tanya! Don’t reel it in so fast! Play it! Let it 
tire! No, No! Look out! Not so fast!” 

It was Joe’s voice. 


Angus strode to the bank, while McTavish be¬ 
hind him was struck dumb. There were Tanya and 
Joe in waders with fishing rods, and Tanya was 
tugging and straining on her line. Joe was wading 
toward herv 

“Careful, Tanny! It’s a whale of a fish! Look out! 
Look out!” He spoke too late. The line snapped 
and Tanya fell backward into the water. 

Joe threw his head back and roared with laughter. 

NGUS strode for¬ 
ward, his eyes blaz¬ 
ing with fury. He was 
going to speak to them, 
and by the look on his 
face it wasn’t anything 
pleasant that he had to 
say. McTavish seized his 
arm and tried to draw 
him back. 

“Angus! Angus! man, 
you mustn’t let them see 
us. We mustn’t spoil 
their fun. She’s—she’s a 
fine girl, Angus, a fine, 
braw lass, and she’s had 
much to bear. I know what I’m sayin’. You mustn’t 
say anythin’ you may regret all your life.” 

It was like talking to a man of stone. McTavish 
was in despair. f 

“Listen to him laugh, Angus. Have you heard 
him laugh like this since he came back? What do 
ye care who it is that makes him laugh as long as 
he’s happy? Leave them be, Angus, or you’ll never 
stop bein’ sorry.” 

Angus’ arm fell to his side and he turned away. 
McTavish led him to a fallen tree some distance 
off and made him sit down. The old man was 
trembling as he reached into his pocket. McTavish 
sat down beside him. 

“Angus,” he said softly. “I’m glad you know 
about her. She’s been here since the week before 
Joe came home. She’s had a hard life, and what 
she did to your boy was small in comparison with 
what life did to her. She went overseas, as a nurse, 
and she took care of the sick and the dyin’ t boys 
like yours and mine, Angus. War is hard on men, 
but it’s harder stiff on women. They’re made of 
finer stuff, and they suffer more than a man ever 
would. She was on one (Please turn to page 42) 
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More Threats to Weeds 
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Over 500 weed specialists from Canada and the United States recently attended the combined North Western and 
Western Canadian Weed Control Conference to review weed research problems and recommend some new chemicals 


O NE hundred and fifty-five years ago a young 
English clergyman, Robert Thomas Malthus, 
propounded the stern thesis that population 
would inevitably outrun food production. Fertile 
land was limited, but population could grow almost 
without check. He saw subsistence incomes, famine, 
malnutrition and war as the inevitable prospect of 
man. 

The intervening years have quieted the alarms 
resulting from Malthus’ gloomy predictions. Many 
factors unforeseen by Malthus have tended to 
delay overpopulation, not the least of which has 
been the growth of a lusty agricultural science 
which has greatly increased crop yields, per acre 
and per man. 

Chemical weed contr ol was an interesting labora¬ 
tory problem facing a few farm scientists scarcely 
ten years ago, yet in 1952 almost 13.5 million acres 
were treated with 2,4-D in western Canada alone. 
This compares with half a million acres in 1947. 

Scientists and weed specialists from the north 
central states and western Canada recently con¬ 
verged on Winnipeg to discuss weed problems, and 
heard conference president, K. P. Buchholtz, De¬ 
partment of Agronomy, University of Wisconsin, 
say, as had Malthus in a different century and on a 
different continent, that rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tions made the production of more food essential. 
He also agreed that few new areas can be de¬ 
veloped. Nevertheless, an assault on weeds so suc¬ 
cessful that it eliminated losses of ten per cent in 
wheat fields, would increase effective wheat acre¬ 
ages by the equivalent of six million acres in the 
United States and 2.5 million acres in Canada. 

He also pointed out that the 24 million acres of 
woodland pasture in the northern and eastern 
states yields only one-fifth as much forage as 
cleared pasture. Clearing two acres out of each five 
would double the production of forage; and if the 
remaining three were fenced and maintained as a 
woodlot the production of usable timber would also 
be greatly increased. The same would, he felt, be 
time of Canadian woodland pasture. 

C HEMICAL weed control in wheat, oats and 
barley means dividing the growing period into 
five parts, in each of which these crops respond 
differently to 2,4-D. From emergence through the 
one-leaf stage the plant is highly susceptible to 
2,4-D. and spraying causes the leaves to become 
twisted and tubular. From the two-leaf to the five- 


leaf expanded stage the plant is susceptible; and 
between the five-leaf and the early boot stages 
grain crops are relatively tolerant of 2,4-D. Later, 
between the early boot and fully headed stages the 
plant is again highly susceptible, but becomes 
highly resistant to 2,4-D between the milk stage 
and full maturity. These periods are nor as well 
defined in oats as in wheat and barley, oats being 
more susceptible at all stages. 

Applications for weed control in wheat and barley 
should be made in the third period—the five-leaf to 
just prior to the boot stage. Oats should be treated 
during the latter part of this period. As oat plants 
are more likely to be damaged, relatively lighter 
dosages should be used, and the rate of application 
on all these crops should not exceed four to eight 
ounces acid equivalent per acre. Where esters are 
used, four ounces should not be exceeded except 
where the more resistant weed species are met with. 
If preharvest treatment is used the conference sug¬ 
gested that up to a pound of acid equivalent should 
be safe after the early milk stage. 

Great care must be exercised in treating flax 
with herbicides, and all scientists reporting, recom¬ 
mended that the best possible cultural practices be 
used in preparing land for flax seeding. It is pos- 



by RALPH HEDLIN 


sible, however, to kill weeds in a growing flax crop. 
The relatively new chemical MCP (2-methyl- 
4-chlorophenoxyacetic acid) is less damaging to flax 
than is 2,4-D. Either one can be used, and should 
be applied as soon as there is sufficient emergence 
of susceptible weeds to make spraying practicable. 
Two to three ounces of MCP or 2 4-D amine can be 
used for mustard, and up to four ounces for lambs’ 
quarters, pigweed, stinkweed, cocklebur, marsh 
elder and ragweed. Green foxtail, sometimes called 
wild millet or pigeon grass, can be eliminated by 


applying five pounds of TCA (trichloroacetate) per 
acre. For best results the flax should be at least two 
inches high, and the foxtail less than two inches 
high. TCA can be mixed with 2,4-D or MCP to 
kill susceptible grass weeds and susceptible broad¬ 
leaved weeds, with one application. 

T HE discussion of wild oat control was marked 
by a note of optimism. The advent of 2,4-D 
and the consequent bringing under control of most 
broad-leafed weed species was felt to have made 
farm operators and farm scientists increasingly con¬ 
scious of the age-old challenge of wild oats. The 
challenge is dramatic: wild oats rate as by far the 
most troublesome weed in the prairie provinces, 
Montana, North Dakota, and parts of South Dakota, 
and Minnesota. There are 106 million acres under 
cultivation in this area and of this total it is esti¬ 
mated that 61 million acres carry wild oat infesta¬ 
tions, while 29 million of these acres are severely 
infested and present a major control problem. The 
infestation can be almost incredibly severe: one 
field at Beaverlodge, Alberta, was reported to have 
yielded four bushels of wheat and 39 bushels of 
wild oats per acre; and recent investigations by 
the Experimental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba, 
showed that certain fields had ungerminated wild 
oat seed in the soil amounting to 30 and more 
bushels per acre. 

Extensive experimentation is being conducted on 
chemical control of wild oats, but cultural control 
continues as the only practicable expedient. At 
Brandon, delayed seeding has been found quite 
effective. Barley seeded May 8, 1952, had an in¬ 
festation of 28.5 wild oat plants per square yard 
compared with 4.4 plants when seeding was delayed 
until June 11, and the wild oats grown out previous 
to seeding. Similar results were recorded at the 
Indian Head Experimental Station. Tillage to kill 
wild oats before land is seeded, or after the seed 
is in, but before it has come up, is effective, as is 
summerfallow also. At Brandon a six-year rotation, 
including two years of grass, has reduced wild oats 
infestation to a Race, while in a four-year fallow- 
grain rotation the wild oats steadily increased, from 
1.8 per cent by weight in first crop, to 6.5 per cent 
in second and 10.3 per cent in the third. Fall- 
seeded crops of winter wheat or fall rye help to 
clean up wild oats and a cleaning rotation such as 
fallow, wheat, oats cut green for feed—or wheat, 
green oat feed and then (Please turn to page 38) 
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century when the Cana- 
A dian Northern Railway ~ 

was pushing across north- ,,;■= g 

western Ontario, there was . • 

one construction camp which ! ' 

was famous for its cook. It 
was a camp for the crews 

freighting in supplies, situ- , ^ 

ated halfway up Sturgeon ^ 

Lake in a bay where the win¬ 
ter road crossed to Six Mile Lake, and so on north. 
From the Canadian Pacific Railway, far south at 
Dinorwic, it was a case of horses in winter and 
canoes in summer. 

Francois Thibault, an old-country Frenchman 
whom the men called Joe, was the cook, and they 
said no one could beat his bread or pies. That was 
something he had learned in Paris, in his very 
young teens. Sometime, within the previous ten 
years Joe and his brother had come out to Canada. 
The brother., so rumor said, had come first and 
homesteaded in Saskatchewan. But Joe liked the 
bush better than the prairies and headed for the 
wilds of Ontario. 

There were years of construction by the C.N.R., 
after which the gangs pulled out and dispersed. But 
Joe decided to stay behind, using the vacated 
buildings for house, shed and boat shelters. 

“Good-bye, Joe. Bet you’ll sure get lonesome!” 
the last teamster called as he waved his mittened 
hand. 

With a smile Joe waved back. He stood a 
moment looking after the departing team, then 
turned around facing the door of the cabin nestling 
on the fringes of the northern forest. He had turned 
his back on the world. 

D URING the next quarter century, when kings, 
banks and nations fell, Joe siood firm on the 
acre he had cleared. The horse manure helped. 
There were piles of it stacked against the aging 
stable. Complete self-sufficiency was Joe’s ideal 
and he had achieved it in this land of the singing 
solitudes. His sandy loam grew everything he 
needed: greens, potatoes, tomatoes corn, small 
fruits. He had his wine of the rhubarb, of the 
parsnip, the crystal-clear high wine of the straw¬ 
berry, the whiskey blanc of the corn. Also moose, 
deer, trout, pickerel and whitefish. What more does 
a man want on this earth? 

“No man need starve in countree lak dis,” he 
would say to the few people who came his way. 

During the long years he held no intimacy with 
the handful of Indians around. They were afraid of 
him; he looked powerful and was. His voice had 
the bull-moose ring of authority. A few prospectors 
wandered in—strange men with queer ideas. They 


The Indians were afraid of Joe. He looked 
powerful, and was. 


HIS OWN BULLET 

by ALPINE MacGREGOR os told to GILEAN DOUGLAS 


Only his one friend ever learned why 
Joe Thibault chose to live a solitary life 
in the northern woods 

camped a day or two some distance away from 
Joe’s log cabin, and then disappeared. Joe trusted 
the Indian more than he did the white man—and he 
had no faith at all in the red. 

“All I want is to be lef’ alone,” he declared. “For 
myself, I owe not’ing to no man. I ’ave paid my 
debt.” 

Nearing Christmas Joe would drive his dog team 
to the railroad to get his mail: mainly big mail order 
catalogues which are the shop windows of pioneer 
lands. At a dollar a quart he would dispose of his 
high wines to the thirsty sectionmen, who came by 
hand-car to get them. He never failed; always there 
on the dot. He’d buy flour, salt, sugar, and then off 
to another year’s exile. He travelled an easy walk¬ 
ing pace through the zero air for he was always 
kind to his dogs. They were his only companions 
from December to December. 

Until the gold rush of 1925, which started with 
the staking of the Howey Mine on Red Lake, Joe 
was the only white man on Sturgeon. Then pros¬ 
pectors poured into the country, with lawyers, pro¬ 
moters, bankers and riff-raff hard on their heels. 
Two of these gold hunters, Carl Skidmore and I, 
came walking through the tangled bush at the rear 
of Joe’s cabin one stormy day. We needed baking 
powder and would have come by water to get it, 
but the lake was too rough for a canoe. Knowing 
Joe’s reputation of being savagely unfavorable to 
visitors, we felt a bit timorous when his dogs 
howled our approach. 

Joe appeared instantly, rifle raised. When Karl 
told him what we wanted he dived back into his 
cabin, leaving us to study the scenery, which was 
solitude incarnate. In a few moments he reappeared 
with a tin of baking powder and then, to our great 
astonishment, asked us inside for a “snort.” After 
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i, a double-header he asked us to stay 

J f° r a mea l- He was a superb cook and 

L_ seemed friendly enough, but we were 
■'■'’’"jAf alert not to overstep any mark he 
might have drawn. We sipped his 
heady brew carefully. 

j' Ip P r IMIE cabin’s interior revealed Joe’s 
^ ; yji j, 1 practical nature. He had a work 
||| bench cluttered up with bits of metal, 
“jJ for he was always improvising and 
-j making things. He even turned out his 
|pt own bullets in an iron mold. He 
> | wanted to be independent of the 

gH •] ' world. A terribly sane man, moral 
through reason; cool, unafraid of the 
£ \ bayonets of life. He knew nothing of 
I* religion and less about God. 

i... “I ’ave my own idea about t’ings. I 
. come here to get away from de cackle 

fG of mankind. Man ees de plain fool. If 
g) I lef de earth for a tousan year an 

| - come back, man would be jus’ de 

j A- ^ same. A liar an’ a fool he ees.” 

Yl-rA. A few years later I was out search- 
«‘ ing for the famous wolf hunter, Jerry 

Drummond, who seemed to have lost 
himself in the bush he knew so well. 
On a wild January night I was head¬ 
ing for the railroad 30 miles away, 
when I suddenly decided to put up 
at Joe’s for the night. I made a right 
He looked trarn and struck five miles west across 
the lake. It was dark when 
I reached the cabin and 
1 1 knocked at the door. I had to 

knock several times before 
Joe realized that there was 
■ 'j a human being outside. 

He admitted me reluctantly, 
for his policy was never to 
let anyone remain overnight. 
But when he heard what hunt 
I was on, he not only made me welcome, but offered 
his help in searching for Jerry. I declined it be¬ 
cause I figured I could make better time alone. 

But I unrolled my eiderdown and spread it on 
bearskins laid on the floor. Joe produced a crock 
and we did considerable talking there in front of 
the leaping fire. Months had passed since the 
Frenchman had seen anyone, and his reticence 
seemed to be broken. Finally, when he hitched up 
his fur robes and turned on his bunk, I thought he 
was going to sleep at last. Instead he leaned on 
one elbow and pronounced six words slowly: 

“I chose dis life for myself.” 

As he spoke I felt pressing in on me from the 
zero dark outside, the awesome vastness, the soli¬ 
tude of eternal immensities. I had known men who 
sought the hinterlands to be 

© alone for a month or two, even 
for a year or more—but never 
one who had determined to 
live most of his adult life 
wrapped round by universal 

“Haven’t you ever thought 
of getting married, of having a 
woman to share your life?” I 

“Woman?” echoed Joe. The 
„ . word came from deep down in 

1/6IMS6* 1 . r 1 .1 ] 

him; tar away, like a sigh 
breathing through the forest 
at the end of Indian summer. “Woman?” he re¬ 
peated. “Woman.” 

It came out then, in short, slow sentences, with 
long pauses between. There had been a girl in 
France: si petite, si charmante, with brown eyes 
and hair like the horse chestnuts of the great trees 
lining the main street of the little village. There had 
been a man, too. 

Mon—mon compagnon— my frien’ you under- 
stan. We love her both, my frien’ and I. But she 
love me.” 

Then Raoul, the friend, had taken to drink and 
bad company. Joe could do nothing with him, hard 
as he tried. But it was Joe wh,om the gendarmes 
arrested for the brutal attempted murder and rob 
bery of a blind neighbor. ( Please turn to page 34) 
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TRACTOR 

MODEL 


/ MOST ADVANCED HYDRAULIC SYSTEM IN ANY TRACTOR 

Live-Action With HY-TROL 

' EXTRA POWER ... With Great New "Red Tiger” Engine 

Ford’s Greatest Tractor Engine 

/ NEW LIVE POWER TAKE-OFF* 

/ A BIGGER, HEAVIER, MORE RUGGED TRACTOR 
/ AND A LOW FORD PRICE, TOO 

Every Time-Proved Ford Tractor Advantage 
And Much More Thafs New 


You must see this new Ford Golden Jubilee 
Model before you can believe that so much 
quality and value can be packed into a tractor, 
at so low a price. 

Here is the latest and finest product of a 
Ford Tractor engineering experience that 
dates from the beginnings of this century. 
Here are the results of knowlege gained in 
building over two million tractors, backed by 
years of field testing. 

Here, in short is the most modern tractor 
on today’s market. It is the most advanced 


in over-all engineering and design. It stands 
out by any comparison in its ability to do its 
work well and fast—to do more different kinds 
of work—to operate smoothly, dependably 
and economically. In addition to being the 
best-looking tractor ever, it offers a new high 
in convenience, ease and comfort for the 
farmers and farm workers who use it. 

Best of all, it is a FORD—at a low Ford 
price! We cannot urge you too strongly to 
see it at the showroom of your nearby 
Ford Tractor dealer soon. 

*Sold Separately 


Ford Tractor and Equipment Sales Company of Canada 
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BUILD AGAINST 
FIRE LOSS 



7 B ASBESTOS-CEME NT 

urnall FLATBOARD 

This is the ideal material for farm building! Being of Asbestos 
and Cement, it is fire retardant to a high degree and provides 
a barrier against ground and adjacent fires. 

NEED NEVER BE PAINTED 
VERMIN AND RODENT PROOF 
SPEEDS UP APPLICATION 

See your nearest Building Supply Dealer or write to your 
nearest Atlas Office. 

Available on request our booklet "It Was In The Beginnina," the legends and 

uses of asbestos. 

Dept. F3A, ATLAS ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 110 McGill St., Montreal 

COMPLETE ASBESTOS SERVICE 



COMPANY LIMITED 

MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 

110 McGill St. 35 Mutual St. 1511 Valour Rd. Ford Building 

A member of the Turner &. Newall organization 62-5 


IS YOUR CHILD 


Constipated? 



EASYtoTake 
EASY-Acting 
EASY on the 
System 


Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 



START GOOD CHICKS IN MARCH OR EARLY 
APRIL FOR WELL-GROWN PULLETS AND 
BIG EGGS AND PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 
NEXT FALL 

Prairie Quality poults are hatched in our own 
incubators from eggs obtained from Government- 
approved sources which have established a high 
reputation for efficient meat production. 

ORDER CHICKS AND POULTS NOW 
Write us re ducklings, goslings, poultry equipment 
and SURGE Milkers. Full information, prices and 
calendar on request. 


PRAIRIE cLiru 
HATCHERIES ltd 

REGINA, SASK. 




148 Illustrated 
Pages 

20 pages in 
full color 



• Presented by Canada's largest mail order seed 
and nursery house. You will enjoy this friendly and 
informative book, cover to cover. It describes nearly 
2000 subjects for your garden including many new 
and special items like Hybrid Tomatoes, Hybrid Cu¬ 
cumbers, Hybrid Onions, Blue Leaf Arctic Hedge, 
Rosa Multiflora seed and plants, Multiflowered 
Sweet Peas, Astolat Pink Series Delphiniums, Dwarf 
Fruits, 6-in-l Multiple Apples, new Soil Condi¬ 
tioners, Midget Vegetables for small gardens, and all 
the best in other vegetables, flower and houseplant 
seeds, plants, bulbs and supplies to make your. 1953 
garden the finest you have ever had. Send today. 


Decline in Exports Threatens B.C. 

British Columbia's new government hopes to ease the 
shock by public works, including railway extension 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


R EMOVAL of trade barriers, 
which was one of the basic 
objectives of the recent London 
conference of Commonwealth leaders, 
has a special interest for British 
Columbia, because so many of her 
products depend on export markets 
for prosperity. 

The lull in offshore trade, largely 
due to the exchange, or balance of 
payments, problem, has delivered a 
telling blow to the forest, fishing and 
farming industries of B.C. It would 
exaggerate their plight to say that 
these industries are depressed, for 
they are still fairly active and their 
earnings have been relatively good. 
They are, however, beginning to suffer 
from the removal of their mainstay, 
the British overseas market. 

The first big boost to British Colum¬ 
bia exports was provided by the 
Empire preferences which went into 
effect in the depression 30’s, and 
advantageous tariffs continued to oper¬ 
ate effectively until after the war. 
British Columbia was thus able to sell 
lumber on a huge scale in Britain, in 
competition with the Baltic countries; 
and British Columbia salmon was able 
to undersell the Japanese pack. Simi¬ 
larly, British Columbia apples won a 
place in the British market against the 
rivalry of fruit from the United States 
and elsewhere. 

Britain’s exchange situation, how¬ 
ever, and the necessity of concentrat¬ 
ing her purchases in the non-dollar 
area, has not only shut these B.C. 
goods out of the British market, but 
may make it necessary for west coast 
industries to repeat the long and diffi¬ 
cult selling job, when, and if, the 
exchange problem has been solved. 
Reports from London indicate that 
Canadian apple growers, for instance, 
will have a tough time regaining their 
hold in the United Kingdom, because 
of increasing competition from the 
U.S., where export subsidies prevail. 

S OME people are beginning to won¬ 
der whether, in view of Britain’s 
eagerness to buy, but inability to pay, 
it wouldn’t be more realistic for British 
Columbia to by-pass the exchange 
problem and merely reduce prices to 
the point where Britain could afford 
to buy, regardless of the dollar short¬ 
age. This, however, as might be ex¬ 
pected, is more difficult than it might 
superficially appear to he. 

To reduce prices it is necessary to 
reduce costs of production. The her¬ 
ring industry tried to do this during 
the past couple of months when the 
operators, worried by sagging mar¬ 
kets, offered a price to fishermen 
roughly 50 per cent of the 1951 figure. 
The fishermen simply refused to fish; 
and the commercial herring fishery, 
which usually represents a revenue of 
several million dollars, was simply 
non-existent up to the end of 1952. 
Regardless of the merits of the case, 
it demonstrated that cutting costs of 
production isn’t simply an arbitrary 
matter that can be made effective by 
one group decision. 

The lumberman and the farmer 
would probably find it just as hard to 
reduce costs, too. Labor is, of course, 
one of the major factors in keeping 
prices up, but it would be unfair to 


place all the blame there. Spokesmen 
for the unions are prepared to argue 
that the companies for which they 
work are still reporting substantial 
profits, and that any sacrifice to be 
made must apply all round. 

HE Socred premier, W. A. C. 
Bennett, hopes to be able to work 
out a deal with Alberta and the fed¬ 
eral government, and perhaps with 
the transcontinental railroads as well, 
for another extension of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway into the Peace 
River country. In addition his govern¬ 
ment is working on a program for 
spending more than $20,000,000 on 
roads, bridges and similar works. 

The proposed P.G.E. extension has 
provided an avenue for greater inte¬ 
gration between the two western prov¬ 
inces now governed by Socred 
administrations. It is also in line with 
statements made by government 
leaders during the June, 1952, election 
campaign on the coast. It was inti¬ 
mated then, that the two provinces 
already had many interests in com¬ 
mon and that they could advance 
together more harmoniously with the 
same type of political thinking fixing 
policy at Victoria and Edmonton. 

Alberta, of course, has an interest 
in the Peace River country and, in a 
sense, a competitive one, since the 
Northern Alberta Railway serves that 
territory. Extension of the P.G.E. 
along the lines suggested by Premier 
Bennett, would result in linking the 
two transportation systems. In the 
days when coalition ruled British 
Columbia it was feared that the prov¬ 
ince was gradually losing the trade of 
the Peace River area to Edmonton, 
because of the lack of transportation 
facilities. The John Hart Highway was 
built in an attempt to remedy that 
situation. 

With Social Credit in office in both 
provinces, the sentiment is somewhat 
different now. The Socreds claim they 
have a broader viewpoint, encompass¬ 
ing a co-operative program between 
Alberta and B.C., for mutual bene¬ 
fit from the fuller development of 
Peace River’s resources in grain, oil, 
gas, coal and timber. The Peace River 
country itself would, of course, gain 
tremendously. Extension of the P.G.E. 
from its present northern terminal, 
reached by construction last year, is 
from Prince George. To build the re¬ 
maining 277 miles to Dawson Creek 
would cost an estimated $27,000,000. 

OMPETITION of another kind is 
being adversely felt by bulb 
growers, and they are asking for regu¬ 
lation of Dutch bulb imports to pro¬ 
tect the domestic industry. The 
Netherlands government subsidizes 
bulb exports, and while B.C. growers 
realize they are not yet able to meet 
all Canada’s requirements, they feel 
that imports should at least be placed 
on a quota basis. Incidentally, Dutch 
berries, also subsidized, have been 
used to force down further than neces¬ 
sary the prices offered B.C. growers 
for their produce in Britain, according 
to the new provincial minister of agri¬ 
culture, Kenneth Kiernan, who appears 
to have the needs of the farming 
industry clearly in mind. 
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News of Agriculture 


Don't let your equipment 
get snowbound! Convert 
the farm wagon into a 
useful sleigh — have the 
front wheels of your 
tractor on skis for easier 
steering. Easy to put on 
and take off, with or 
without load. 


TRACTOR SKIS 

Set of Two 

$34-95 

F.O.B. Winnipeg 


[U.S. Public Health Service photo 

Rabies has brought a ban on the movement of dogs north of the 55th parallel in 
the prairie provinces, and the vaccination of all dogs ivithin reach. 


were given away to non-profit insti¬ 
tutions—for the most part, the school- 
lunch program. The department may 
also use this money for subsidizing 
exports and, in 1952, subsidized the 
export of apples, grapefruit, lemons, 
oranges, pears, prunes, raisins and 
hpney, at a cost of more than 
$16,760,000. During the last fiscal 
year, under this particular law, the 
USDA spent $51,219,211 from a total 
of $275 million available. In Decem¬ 
ber, the department was cleaning up 
a turkey-purchase program by which 
more than 46 million pounds of turkey 
was supplied to school lunchrooms. 

During the 1947-51 period, the 
U.S. soil conservation cost an average 
of $49 million, and agricultural con¬ 
servation payments, an average of 
$225 million. 

Ramsay New Director 

O N May 1, Rupert D. Ramsay, who 
since May, 1951, has been gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute of Canada, Ottawa, will take up 
new duties as director, Extension De¬ 
partment, University of Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Ramsay grew up on a mixed 
farm near Bladworth, Saskatchewan, 
and after taking the diploma and de¬ 
gree courses iru agriculture at the Uni- 


USDA Expenditures 

B etween 1947 and 1951 the 

United States' Department of Ag¬ 
riculture spent an average of approxi¬ 
mately $1.4 billion per year. New 
loans through the Rural Electrification 
Administration and the Farmers’ 
Home Administration amounted to 
$391 million, in addition to $37 mil¬ 
lion administrative expenses. Credit, 
therefore, accounted for 30.9 per cent 
of average annual expenditures, 
though, most of the loans will eventu¬ 
ally be repaid. Price supports and sub¬ 
sidies cost $380 million, or 27.4 per 
cent of expenditures; and soil con¬ 
servation $340 million, or 22.7 per 
cent of annual expenditures. Each year 
the department spent an average of 
$63 million on research and a further 
$30 million on federal aid to exten¬ 
sion. Pure administration, and miscel¬ 
laneous activities cost $90 million per 
year; and Forest Service, including 
the control of forest pests, $81 million. 

The $380 million expended for price 
supports and subsidies each year is 
divided as follows: $174 million to 
meet the net operating losses of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
is the principal price support agency 
of the U.S. government for agricul¬ 
ture; $77 million for the school-lunch 
program; $69 million for the removal 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
under the “Section 32” program; and 
$60 million for sugar subsidies. 

The Section. 32 program is so called 
because of a special fund provided 
by Congress by which 30 per cent of 
each year’s custom receipts are set 
aside for the removal of surplus agri¬ 
cultural commodities. If unused in any 
period, this fund may build up to a 
maximum of $300 million. Products 
suph as dried milk, bacon, ham, honey, 
pecans, orange juice, apples, eggs and 
dried beans were purchased under this 
program during the year ending June 
30, 1952. Such products are not 
eligible for price support under other 
U.S. government programs. During 
this year the government bought, for 
example, 2.3 million gallons of concen¬ 
trated orange juice, 18.5 million 
pounds of smoked ham and more than 
17.7 million pounds of honey. As re¬ 
quired by law, all of these products 


CELLAR DRAINER DEEP WELL JET PUMP / 

PUMP PUMP Ca : 

BEATTy BROS. LIMITED 
Head Office: Fergus, Ont./ Branches: SaifiT 
John, N.B., Montreal, Fergus, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton,- B.C. Representative: McLennan, 
McFeely & Prior Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

BEATTY SAVES YOU MOST — SERVES YOU BEST 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED, Box F 319, FERGUS, ONT. 

Please send me FREE literature about Beatty Pumps. I am interested in 

□ Shallow Well Water System □ Deep Well Water System 

□ Jet Pump □ Cellar Drainer Pump Q Stock Pump & Jack 

Your name. RR#. 

Post Office...Prov.. 

Town or village nearest you. 

Have you Electric Power yet?. 


Rupert D. Ramsay. 

versity of Saskatchewan, obtained his 
B.S.A. degree in 1929, later securing 
the M.Sc. degree in 1932 from the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. He was on the 
staff of the Extension Department at 
the University of Saskatchewan from 
1929 to 1944 as a livestock specialist. 
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Fix Things So They Stay Fixed— 
Good lighting over your work bench 
for faster, better repairs. No working 
in your own shadow. 


More Production—More Protection 
—can result from good yard lighting. 
It gives extra hours of "daylight" to 
work in. Also helps keep out intruders. 


General Electric Lamps 
cost so little . . . stay 
brighter, longer . . . give 
dependable, economical 
performance. They speed 
jobs . . . guard against 
accidents . . . prevent eye- 
strain. They’re your first 
choice for your home, barn 
and outbuildings. 


A Well-Lighted Barn is a Must— 
Granary and haymow should have 
dust-tight lights where they can throw 
plenty of light over working areas. 


Reduce Livestock 
Losses with 


ELECTRIC 


Reduce losses through chilling, with a 
simple brooder. Brooder allows 
lambs to be left in lambing pens 
where ewe can see them. 


Build a boarded-off area under 
heat lamp to help keep pigs from 
being chilled or crushed by the sow. 
Some use second heat lamp over 
sow to quieten her during farrowing. 


G-E Heat Lamps will serve 
you in many ways on the 
farm. G-E Heat Lamps will 
keep your hands warm in 
the milk house, will dry 
fresh varnish or glue in 
workshop projects. In the 
home, G-E Heat Lamps re¬ 
lieve body aches due to over¬ 
exertion— will dry small 
garments quickly. Get your 
free copy of the G-E Book¬ 
let “Heat Lamps all Around 
the Farm” from your G-E 
LampDealerorwrite direct. 


Among successful farm applications 
of heat lamp brought to our atten¬ 
tion was its use in chick brooding— 
wherever reliable electrical service 
is available. For instance, one G-E 
Heat Lamp is usually adequate for 
50-1 00 chicks. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

LIMITED 


Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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Professor K. W. Gordon. 


absence for one year from July 1, next, 
before retiring at the end of the year. 
Dr. P. W. Thompson, president of the 
University, some time ago .announced 
that Professor Gordon will then have 
reached the normal age of retirement. 

Professor Gordon came to Canada 
in 1908, graduating with honors from 
the Manitoba Agricultural College in 
1913. After teaching in secondary 
schools, serving two and one-half years 
with the Canadian Army in World 
War I, and working with the Soldier 
Settlement Board as district agricul¬ 
turist for southern Alberta, he joined 
' the staff of the Extension Department, 
University of Saskatchewan in 1920. 
There he has been responsible for 
originating most of the junior work 
carried on by the department, includ¬ 
ing the junior clubs and farm boys’ 
camps. He was also in charge of agri¬ 
cultural short courses conducted 
throughout the province. Professor 
Gordon organized and has been presi¬ 
dent of the Saskatchewan Drama 
League and was first president of the 
Western Canada Theatre Conference. 
Recently, he has been in charge of 
developing the adult education divi¬ 
sion of the Extension Department. 



After an absence of five years, he re¬ 
turned to the University in 1949 to 
take charge of the Memorial Union 
Building Fund, moving from there to 
Ottawa on May 1, 1951. 

K. W. Gordon to Retire 

P ROFESSOR K. W. Gordon, assist¬ 
ant director of the Extension 
Department of the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan for more than 20 years, and 
a member of the department since 
1920, has been granted a leave of 


Get It at a Glance 


Record crop values—British worl 
match to start in Canada—world 

BRITISH Friesian (Holstein) cow, 
Ranby Lovely, completed late in 
November an all-breed, world record 
for butterfat in one lactation, of 1,689 
pounds, equivalent by British calcula¬ 
tion to 1,987 pounds butter. She pro¬ 
duced 31,988 pounds of milk, with an 

average butterfat test of 5.28 per cent. 

* * * 

A WORLD plowing match—the first 
—will be held in Canada in 
October, in conjunction with the inter¬ 
national plowing match conducted by 
the Ontario Plowmen’s Association. It 
is expected that Canada, Sweden, Fin¬ 
land, NonVay, West Germany, Eire, 
and Britain (England, Wales and Scot¬ 
land), will compete, with possible 
entries from Belgium, France and the 
United States. Decision to hold this 
first world match, which will be held in 
Eire in 1954, Sweden in 1955 and 
Great Britain in 1956, was taken at 
an international conference held at 
Falkirk, Scotland. Each nation will 
send three-man teams consisting of a 
a horse plowman, a tractor plowman 
and a coach. 

* * * 

T HE index of farm prices of agri¬ 
cultural products is estimated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
243.5 for October, 1952. This was the 
lowest level reached since April, 1948, 
and compares with 250.7 for Septem¬ 
ber and 301.4 for October, 1951. 

* * * 

T HE Lethbridge Experimental Sta¬ 
tion has calculated from Canada’s 
population statistics that there are 
1,000 new people to feed, clothe and 
house in Canada every day. This is be¬ 
cause about 1,000 new Canadians are 
bprn daily while 340 die and 400 new 
immigrants reach this country. These 
figures, the station suggests, mean that 
Canadians will eat about 40,000 more 
500-pound beef carcasses this year 
than in 1952. 

★ * * 

T HE 1952-53 wheat crop in Aus¬ 
tralia is expected to be about 28 
million bushels below last year’s crop, 
or approximately 138 million bushels. 


I butterfat record—world plowing 
farm production two per cent up 

T HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has estimated that the gross value 
of production of Canada’s principal 
field crops in 1951 exceeded $2 billion 
for the first time in history. Crop 
value, by leading provinces, was: 
Saskatchewan—$717 million; Alberta 
—$498 million; Ontario—$387 million, 
and Manitoba—$225 million. By crops, 
in order of value, the figures are: 
wheat—$855 million; oats—$369 mil¬ 
lion; tame hay—$297 million, and bar¬ 
ley—$270 million. Preliminary esti¬ 
mates indicate that the value of 
Canada’s 1952 crops is likely to set a 
new record. 

* * * 

T HE International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers reports that 
world agricultural production in 1952 
was two per cent greater than in 
1951. Most of the increase, however, 
was in non-food products, such as 

fibres and rubber. 

* * * 

T HOUGH British farms produce 
around 675 million dozens of eggs 
per year, eggs are relatively scarce, 
and have acquired, as a representative 
of the Canadian Government in Lon¬ 
don has said, “a greater importance 
in the United Kingdom than perhaps 
in any other country in the world.” 
Britain also imports eggs from a large 
number of countries, of which Canada, 

unfortunately, is not one. 

* * * 

I N August, 1952, prices of many of 
the principal oils and fats in inter¬ 
national trade were 40 to 60 per cent 
below the high points reached in the 
early spring of 1951, according to 
FAO. 

* * * 

T HE last outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Britain, reported 
in' early November, brought the total 
to 582 during the epidemic which ran 
for a year, and involved a slaughter of 
78,095 animals at a cost to the British 

Government of £2,736,309. 

* * ★ 

F ORESTS in Iceland are practically 
non-existent, because of thousands 
of years of grazing and erosion. 
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NOW MADE 
IN THE 
WEST! 



Dried molasses and beet pulp has been valued 
so highly for livestock herds that it has been 
imported for years from Europe. Now of course. 
DMBP is made in the west. By using DMBP 
you'll get greater milk production, greater 
meat gains, and healthier livestock. DMBP 
prevents herds from getting "off-feed.” puts 
high lustre and finish on all animals. 


•GET YOUR SHARE FROM YOUR LOCAL 
FEED DEALER or, write Canadian Sugar 
Factories. Taber, Alberta 

D.M. 

DRIED MOLASSES BEET PULP 

CANADIAN SUGAR FACTORIES LIMITED 

OF SUNNY SOUTHERN ALBERTA 

Prices Much Lower This Year 




Prompt relief from I 
COUGHS due to 
COLDS is assured 
when horses, cattle, 
sheep and dogs are given SPOHN’S COM¬ 
POUND, famous for one-half century. Acts on 
mucous membranes of throat and bronchial 
tubes. Makes breathing easier. Ask your 
druggist. 

Spohn Medical Co. Goshen, Ind. 


C OMPOUN D 

for COUGHS due to COLDS 


BUILD FOR TOMORROW 

BUY HOLSTEINS TODAY 


Over a period of time 

a purebred Holstein herd will give 
greater returns than a grade herd. 

Good foundation animals 

are now available at reasonable 
prices. The wise grade breeder 
will take advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity by replacing some of his 
grades with purebred Holsteins. 

For further information write 

THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 



Healthy ewes will produce a profitable crop of lambs this spring. 


For Bigger Lambs This Spring 

Feed a protein concentrate daily to the ewes 


D O you want the lambs born in 
your flock this spring to weigh an 
extra pound at birth, and to have the 
health and vigor and sturdiness that 
will make them five or six pounds 
heavier at weaning time? 

You can have just that this season, 
if you have been accustomed to feed¬ 
ing the ewe flock roughage without 
concentrates, simply by jumping the 
protein content of that ration from 
seven per cent to ten per cent. For 
example, ewes grazing on winter 
range, which should provide about 
five to seven per cent protein, can be 
fed an additional half pound of high 
protein concentrate such as linseed oil 
cake or commercial range pellets, and 
the happy result will be bigger, 
healthier, lambs. 

This has been shown at the Experi¬ 
mental Station, Lethbridge, Alberta, 
through experiments carried on for the 
past two years. It has also been proven 
that it doesn’t pay to add any more 
concentrate than this to the ration. 

Three uniform groups of range ewes 
were fed at Lethbridge in these ex¬ 
periments in 1949 and 1950. The first 
group were given the regular ration 
without concentrates; the second 
group received similar ration, but with 
a half pound of concentrate added; 
and the third group got the same 
ration with an extra quantity of con¬ 
centrate added to bring the protein 
level up to 13 per cent. 

Results in both years showed that 
the first ration which had a seven 
per cent protein content was not 
sufficiently nourishing to produce a 
healthy lamb crop, while the third 
group did not show enough additional 
improvement over the second group 
to pay for the extra concentrate they 
ate. 

The ration that gives the best results 
is just one of the factors that is help¬ 
ing profit-minded farmers, who are 
swinging back to sheep production. 
After years of diminishing sheep num¬ 
bers, Canadian farmers have either 
stopped selling their breeding flocks, 
or other farmers are buying up ewes 
to establish their own new flocks. 

Balanced rations such as those sug¬ 
gested above will mean healthier 
lambs and are going to help those 


ewes stay clear of such troubles as 
“pregnancy disease” which is caused 
by nutritional shortages. This disease 
usually affects ewes that should be 
the most profitable ones in the flock— 
the ones carrying twin or triplet lambs. 
There is no cure for this ailment, 
points out the University of Wisconsin, 
but it can be prevented; and no ewe 
will suffer from it if she is fed a good 
ration during the last six weeks of 
pregnancy. 

Stricken animals will go off feed 
about two weeks before lambing, and 
soon after will appear nervous and 
have a high-stepping gait and a 
nervous twitching appearance. Death 
often follows the dullness and 
paralysis which take over the ewe’s 
body. 

Many people are buying flocks for 
their farms, or increasing the size of 
the flocks they already own, because 
sheep are one of the least expensive 
types of livestock that can be intro¬ 
duced to a farm. They don’t need 
expensive buildings. They don’t re¬ 
quire expensive land. In fact, they 
will often fit into a farm enterprise by 
grazing weeds and rough land that 
cannot be touched by bigger, slower 
and less agile cattle beasts. They take 
little labor in summer and winter, but 
in the spring they require, above all 
else, the time and care of the shep¬ 
herd. At lambing time and at shearing 
time, at castrating and docking time, 
extra care will pay off. 

A few examples would indicate that 
most of the gain in Canada’s sheep 
population the past couple of years 
has come from the establishment of 
flocks numbering at least one or two 
hundred ewes. In Ontario, typically 
the home of the small flock of 15 or 
20 ewes, accurate records were kept 
of three large privately owned flocks. 
The astounding results showed that 
sheep paid the farm owner $3.29‘ for 
every hour of labor he gave them. 
They paid him $31 per lamb sold, 
and only cost him $17 each to raise. 
These figures were closely checked 
under government supervision. 

In such sizable flocks there is no 
hesitation by the owner or shepherd 
to stay up nights when four or five 
ewes are expected to lamb, or to take 
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Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus 
Bacterin means dependable im¬ 
munity against both Blackleg 
and Malignant Edema. 

More stockmen vaccinate more 
calves with this pioneer brand 
than any other make. 

FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA 

Shipping Fever, Calf Pneumonia, 
Calf Diphtheria and Foot Rot respond 
quickly! Solution and Bolus forms. 

Local Franklin Dealers 

» Complete Catalog Free on Request « 

FRANKLIN SERUM CO. of CANADA, Ltd. 
611 - 1st St. East ' 
CALGARY, Alberta 


FRANKLIN 

VACCINES & SUPPLIES 



SEND 
FOR THIS 




Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today Jot this book 
FREE , together with special offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are interested in Gaiting and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 571 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


PERRY <£ HOPE'S 

LIVESTOCK CONDITIONER 

For HORSES—HOGS—POULTRY—CATTLE 
Simply mix a spoonful of 
“P.H.” POWDER in feed twice weekly 
No Pills—No Capsules No Serum 
Made by Perry &. Hope Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
1% lbs., $2!25; 314 lbs., $4.50; 7 lbs., $7.50; 

28 lbs., $22.75; 112 lbs., $69.75 postpaid. 

P. H. LIVESTOCK CONDITIONER CO., Winnipeg 
Write for names of satisfied users. 


LEARN 

Radio-TV 

and Electronics or 

Auto-Diesel 

and Allied Mechanics 

AT HOME! 


WHICH OF THESE GOOD-PAY JOBS DO YOU WANT? 

Radio Station Engineer Own Your Own Repair Shop 
Motor Tune-Up Specialist Farm Equipment Mechanic 
Big Civil Service Job Technician Armed Forces 
Gov't Electronics Expert —many, many others! 

WORLD-FAMOUS NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
TRAINS YOU IN YOUR SPARE TIME-FAST! 

National Schools—the big resident school 
in Los Angeles-has many successful home- 
trained graduates in Canada. You can be 
a success, too. Learn how—mail coupon. 
LOOK! In Radio-TV, you get standard 
parts and a professional Multi-tester! In 
Auto-Diesel, you get tools of your trade. 
You keep all equipment—no extra cost! 





SEND NO MONEY! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


OR 

OBLIGATION! National Schools bf Los 

Angeles—one of the largest schools—was 

founded in 1905. 


FREE 

BOOKS 

AND SAMPLE 
LESSONS 
Tell You 
All About It! 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS/ Dept. M-1 3 
193 East Hastings Street 
Vancouver/ British Columbia 


Mail me free book and sample lesson. | 


C "My Future in Radio-Television-Electronics"or | 
□ “My Future in Auto-Diesel & Allied Mechanics" I 


I understand there is no obligation and | 
no salesman will call on me. 
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LIS"CHALMERS RUMELY, LTD. 

SARY • EDMONTON • REGINA • SASKATOON • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 


POWER SHIFT DRIVE WHEELS 

change wheel spacing instantly for 
every tool and row width. Faster hitch¬ 
ing! Easier plowing! Higher yields! 


TRACTION BOOSTER automatical¬ 
ly adds weight on drive wheels to in¬ 
crease traction. Permits mounted hy¬ 
draulic implements to hold level depth. 


TWO-CLUTCH CONTROL —Hand 

clutch stops tractor without interrupting 
power flow to PTO machines. Like hav¬ 
ing an extra engine! 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURES — 4-speed hellcat gear transmission, with a 
lower low and higher high! Speeds are 2'/3, 3.5, 4%, and 70% mph. 
Quieter! Smoother! Longer wearing!- New easier-riding hydraulic seat. 


More than a Tractor,.* 

, « 

its a new Work-Saving way of farming 


Seven ways, it lightens your farming load. 

Engine power does it all: 

1. Spaces drive wheels. 2. Boosts traction automatically. 
3. Lifts and controls mounted implements. 4. Powers har¬ 
vesting machines stop-or-go with Two-Clutch Control. 5. 
Controls pulled implements hydraulically. 6. Drives belt- 
powered machines. 7. Gives you 3-plow pull, with 35.80 
engine horsepower. 


Take the word of power-wise farmers who know. 
The WD actually does the work of heavier tractors 
... saves time, fuel and effort at every turn. 

Jobs melt away with this seven-way work-saver. It 
takes the arm work out of farmwork! 


Now you can be in the field quicker, and home 
earlier, with a greater feeling of accomplishment. 
Engine power of the Allis-Chalmers WD is har¬ 
nessed in seven work-saving ways . .. more than in 
any other farm tractor. 
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time from other chores to dip the 
ewes, or shear them, at the time the 
job is calling to be done. 

Like other livestock projects, profits 
from sheep aren’t likely to be as big 
this year as they were in 1951. Never¬ 
theless, sheep have made themselves 
very popular on many Canadian farms 
during the past couple of years. 


Cutting Chore Time 

F one dairy farmer can look after 
his milking herd in half the time 
of his neighbor, there is likely to be 
a big difference in the costs of pro¬ 
ducing milk on the two farms. A study 
in one fluid milk district showed that 
as the time required to care for each 
cow during the year leaped from less 
than 100 hours to 260 hours, the cost 
of producing milk jumped from $3.23 
to $4.40 per 100 lbs. 

With cost of labor having so great 
an influence on the total cost of milk, 
dairy farmers are looking for ways to 
save time at chores so they will have 
time for other things during the winter 
days. 

The stable may have been already 
converted to a loafing-type barn. This 
would immediately eliminate that 
daily chore of cleaning out stables. 
Loafing barns have meant less work 
and more contented cows in more and 
more Canadian stables the past few 
years. 

A deep litter system, right in the 
stanchions, may be the answer. Here 
the dairyman can steal an idea from 
"poultry raisers. This is a method that 
already has proved its value with 
dairy herds. By anchoring a 2x4-inch 
scantling at the rear of the platform, 
along the gutter, and allowing a 
couple of inches of straw or silage to 
build up under the cows, the animals 
will winter on a softer, drier bed. They 
will also stay far cleaner, and will 
have more freedom from udder 
trouble than when their stalls are 
cleaned and bedded daily. 

What about Antibiotics? 

HE University of Alberta has been 
experimenting with the use of anti¬ 
biotics fed to pigs for three years, and 
has recently summarized conclusions 
reached, not only on the basis of its 
own experimental work, but as well, 
after an examination of work done else¬ 
where. After cautioning that antibiotic 


feed supplements may not always give 
the results secured at the university, 
Dr. L. W. McElroy and his associates 
in the Department of Animal Science, 
conclude as follows: 

“Antibiotic feed supplements usually 
result in increases in average daily 
gain and feed efficiency even when 
added to good quality rations. Several 
important points should be observed 
in their use, if maximum benefits in 
production and economy are to be 
obtained: 

“(1) Feed to weanling pigs to a maxi¬ 
mum weight of 100 pounds. Young 
pigs give the greatest response in in¬ 
creased average daily gain and in¬ 
creased feed efficiency. 

“(2) Carcass quality is likely to be 
lowered if an antibiotic feed supple¬ 
ment is fed in finishing rations. 

“(3) Unthrifty or 'runty’ weanling 
pigs often respond remarkably well 
to supplementation of the ration with 
antibiotics. Antibiotic supplements 
will frequently assist in the control of 
scouring in pigs. 

“(4) Although not known to be 
harmful, antibiotic feed supplements 
are not recommended for use in rations 
of breeding stock on the basis of pres¬ 
ent information. This recommendation 
is based largely on economics, as the 
addition of antibiotics to breeding 
rations has given no definite response. 

“(5) There are definite indications 
that these supplements are useful in 
rations for creep-feeding suckling pigs. 

“(6) Feed at levels recommended 
by the manufacturer for best re¬ 
sults and greatest economy. Many 
commercial pig starters and hog con¬ 
centrates now contain antibiotic feed 
supplements. 

“(7) Although antibiotic supple¬ 
ments appear to spare protein, they 
are not recommended at present to 
make poor rations good, but rather 
to make good rations better. 

“There are still many unsolved 
problems relating to the use of anti¬ 
biotics in swine rations.” 

It is obvious that in this fast-moving 
era, where science is revealing so 
much that was not known before, 
humanity cannot and will not be de¬ 
nied the right to benefit from a dis¬ 
covery even before the last cautious 
and thorough scientist has advised its 
limited use under strictly controlled 
conditions. 
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Eating outdoors helps keep these heifers hardy and healthy. They’ll make 
better brood cows for it too, producing healthier, faster-growing calves. 
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Once feed is in a chicken’s crop, 
a cow’s or a pig’s stomach, feed is 
on its own. The price, the tag on 
the bag it comes in or the analysis 
count for little. To put it plainly, 
once eaten a feed either fails or it 
performs. 


Results and only results are what 
count. They are the only sound 
measure of feed value. 



That’s when Pioneer proves its 
value. That is why we invite you 
to feed Pioneer for 


PIONEER 
TEST FARM 


Where a continu¬ 
ous check is 
maintained on all 
Pioneer Feed 
Formulae. 


"Profitable Poultry, Hog and Dairy Management" book 
by Dr. I. R. Sparling and bulletins "Big 3 Laying 
Mash and Pellets for Feeding Economy and High Egg Production," 
"Large Litters for Larger Profits." Write Dept. 31 3, Purity Flour Mills 
Limited, Toronto. 



\\ 0 


PIONEER FEED DIVISION 
PURITY FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 

Saint John, N. B. • Montreal • Ottawa 
Toronto* Winnipeg *Calgary'Vancouver 


miller* of... 

PURITY FLOUR 
PURITY CAKE MIX 
PURITY PIE CRUST MIX 
AND 

PURITY OATS 
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FARM OPERATING EXPENSES? 

Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


• YOUR PARTNER m \ ^ ™ r ^~T~Wtk 
IN HELPING ..JM j Lm 

CANADA GROW 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



■ To: JOHN EAST IRON WORKS LIMITED 
Saskatoon - Canada 

My name is--- 

My address is--- 


• REDUCE SOIL DRIFTING 


• INCREASE YIELD PER ACRE 

Greatest Range of Types and Sizes 


The new 1953 John East Packer Catalogue is entitled "Rain From Below." This 
fully illustrated catalogue, complete with prices and showing the most complete 
line of packers in Canada, will be mailed to you free on application. Just fill 
in the coupon below. 


• Four sizes of wheels, 18", 20", 22" and 24" 

• Three types of wheels, namely. 

Surface, New Combination and Hollow Vee 

• Single units, or in series 

• Low frames, or High frames 

• Guaranteed for one year 

• Dealers in every representative town and city 


New 12 - Page Catalogue ... FREE 


Showing 
High frame 


• CONSERVE MOISTURE 

• SPEED GERMINATION 

• REDUCE SAW FLY DAMAGE 


For free 1953 catalogue fill out and mail coupon 


FIELD 



Even in the cold winter months, erosion can be anticipated and checked by 
blocking draws with manure or covering valley snow with straw to retard thawing. 


Manitoba Agronomists Meet 

Crop specialists recently met at the University of 
Manitoba to report research findings and make 
their annual recommendations to Manitoba farmers 

T HE 33rd annual conference of applications and even distribution of 
the Manitoba Agronomists heard the disinfectant on the seed is as im- 
almost 60 reports from scientific portant as the choice of disinfectant, 
people engaged in the study of cereal To control loose smut of wheat and 
crops, oil seed crops, plant diseases, barley, a hot water treatment of 
markets, farm management and enough grain to plant a seed plot 
agricultural engineering, roots and each year is recommended. Pre-soak 
vegetables, insects and rodents, forage the seed in cool water for four hours, 
crops, weeds and soils. Those in at- dip in a warm bath at 125° F. for 
tendance were brought up to date two minutes and in a hot water 
on all crop research and investigation bath—129° F. for wheat and 128° F. 
in progress in Manitoba. for barley—for ten minutes. Cool the 

Workers at the Rust Research Lab- treated seed immediately after treat- 
oratory reported that the new wheat r ^ ent by dipping it in cold water, 
selection CT.186 has proven resistant then spread in an even layer to dry. 
to 15B rust. This selection is a good w ater treatments frequently re- 

yielder, does not lodge readily, is duce virility so a germination test 
resistant to bunt and stem rust and should be made to determine the seed- 
appears to have considerable resist- in § rate * 

ance to leaf rust and loose smut. Some a precaution against infection by 

CT.186 seed will be distributed to er got in cereals it is recommended that 
selected growers in 1953. Resistance more attention be given to the cutting 
to 15B rust takes on added importance § rass headlands before volunteer 
in view of the report by Dr. Thor- grasses reach the flowering stage, 
valdur Johnson, newly appointed oifi- There were reports from soil special- 
cer-jn-charge of the Laboratory of ists of important crop yield increases 
Plant Pathology, that the rust area in response to fertilizers. Results of 
of western Canada narrowly escaped 30 fertilizer trials on cereals in 1952 
serious damage in 1952, due chiefly showed 11-48-0 ammonium phosphate 
to the fact that stem rust overwintered giving the best paying results on sum- 
poorly in the southern United States merfallow, and 16-20-0 ammonium 
and Mexico and so required a long phosphate being better suited to 
time to build up enough inoculum stubble land. On summerfallow 40 
for an epidemic. Severe damage was pounds of 11-48-0 gave an average 
confined to late sown fields. The com- increase of 7.2 bushels while 60 
mittee recommended early sowing of pounds gave an 11.0 bushel increase, 
flax, cereals and sunflowers to lessen This compares with a three-year aver- 
the danger of rust damage. age increase of 7,1 and 9.1 bushels, 

Dr. W. A. F. Hagborg, of the same respectively. Ninety-six pounds of 
laboratory, reported the discovery of 16-20-0 fertilizer on stubble gave an 
a new bacterial disease on barley. This increase of 17.3 bushels of barley and 
disease differs from the common bac- 18.3 bushels of oats, 
terial blight, and from false stripe. Its Fertilizer recommendations for 
seriousness can not yet be estimated, wheat on summerfallow are 40 to 60 
The conference recommended that pounds per acre of 11-48-0, and for 
unless seed has been examined at a oats and barley on stubble are 50 
seed testing laboratory and found to to 100 pounds of 16-20-0 per acre, 
be free from smut spores and other In general the lighter rates are recom- 
disease it should be treated with an mended on sandy soils with limited 
officially approved disinfectant. Seed moisture, and the heavier rates for 
should be treated at least 24 hours the heavy soils and more favorable 
before sowing, except for oats and moisture conditions, 
barley which should be treated at Reports from the Plant Science 
least a week before sowing. Thorough Department, University of Manitoba, 





















indicated that their new malting 
barley selection, U.M. 1020, has pro¬ 
duced yields similar to those produced 
by Montcalm and Vantage, and is 
more resistant to rust, lodging and 
loose smut. Before being considered for 
release the selection must undergo 
large-scale malting tests. 

The cereal committee made no 
important changes in variety recom¬ 
mendations. Redman and Thatcher 
wheat are recommended in all areas, 
and Lee and Regent in most; Stewart 
and Mindum are recommended in the 
durum wheat areas, also Carleton, 
although it is a poorer yielder. 
Exeter, Garry (Improved), Vanguard 
and Ajax oats are recommended for 
all areas. First choice for malting 
barley is Montcalm, second choice 
O.A.C. 21; Montcalm and Vantage 
are recommended as feed barleys; 
Gartons barley is also recommended 
for extremely late sowing. 

About Clay Soils 

H OW do soils, which contain min¬ 
erals required by plants, release 
this food to the plants? The answer 
to this question involves some under¬ 
standing of clay, what it is, and the 
part it plays in a fertile soil. First, 
however, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the soil, as the farmer uses 
it, is not merely an inert, inorganic 
substance without life, but is com¬ 
posed of inorganic or mineral sub¬ 
stances, along with organic material, 
air and moisture. 

Clay is the most important part of 
the inorganic or mineral structure of 
the soil, because to be fertile, soils 
must contain a certain proportion of 
clay particles. Although the actual 
amounts of clay in soils vary widely, 
from soils that are extremely light to 
those that are extremely heavy, clay 
does not consist of tiny particles of 
rock. It is a chemical product result¬ 
ing from the effects of moisture and 
carbon dioxide which weather certain 
minerals known as silicates. These sili¬ 
cates are compounds containing sili¬ 
con, which, next to oxygen, is the 
most abundant element in the earth’s 
crust. 

Clay is composed of crystals so tiny 
that they cannot be seen even with a 
microscope. Someone has calculated 
that 12,500 clay particles of the larg¬ 
est possible size would make only one 
inch. Their very small size gives them 
special properties which are described 
as “colloidal.” The importance of clay 
in fertility of the soil is that the sur¬ 
faces of its tiny crystals carry a per¬ 
manent and negative electrical charge. 
These electrified particles, or ions, 
attract others which are positively 
charged, and hold them until they 
are removed by living organisms or 
until they are broken loose by physi¬ 
cal forces within the soil. Thus it is 
the clay which holds the available 
portions of such important plant 
nutrient materials as calcium, mag¬ 
nesium, potassium, iron, zinc, copper, 
manganese and cobalt. Soil scientists 
refer to the ability of the soil to retain 
positively charged particles or ions, 
because of the electrical properties of 
its colloids, as its “base exchange 
capacity.” If it were not for this 
ability to hold the soluble or available 
portions of these necessary minerals, 
these would leach downward and be 
lost. 

Scientists at the University of Wis¬ 
consin have been trying to discover 
how soils release their minerals to 
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MOVE RIGHT INSIDE THE BARN! Cleaning barns, loading manure, clearing snow... work inside and outside barns and sheds 
with Farmhand's new Standard Loader! You'll do four men's work singlehanded—faster and cheaper, too! It's a Loader designed 
for 3-4 Plow Row-Crop Tractors . . . with Farmhand's exclusive low-slung frame that lets you move big loads in a small space, fast! 
Powerful hydraulic lift gives you 3,000 lb. "Breakaway-bite" eapacity . . . lets you pile the 14 cu. ft. bucket high. Load spreaders or 
trucks from one side because the lift is almost straight up, with a minimum of "come-back"! For outside jobs, use the sturdy Gravel 
Plate or the Detachable Scoop . . . minute-hitch attachments that put you and your Farmhand hours and dollars ahead all year round! 


CLEAR SNOW—FAST— it's easy with 
your Farmhand Heavy-Duty Loader and 
Snow Plow Attachment! Buck an 8-foot 
swathe through drifts—hydraulic power 
raises Plow over obstacles, takes the hard 
work out of road clearing! Snowridge 
fields, too—you'll conserve moisture, in¬ 
crease yields! 


BREAK STACKS IN SECONDS! 

Handle frozen feed stacks from the trac¬ 
tor seat. Farmhand's exclusive "wrist 
action" and Grapple Fork Attachment 
grabs J4-ton forkfuls . . . lifts the load 
out and away. Smooth hydraulic 
power and a 21-foot reach save you time 
and backbreaking effort! 


TEAMWORK! Load with your Farmhand 
Loader, unload with Farmhand's 4-purpose 
Power-Box. Spreader Attachment throws 
a 6-ton load of manure in a 9 to 12-foot 
swathe. With Mixer-Feeder Attachment, 
Power-Box delivers mixed grain and rough- 
age into feed bunks as you drive along. 
Then convert to Grain Box or Forage Box 
in minutes for year-round service! 


V-PLOW 


GRAPPLE FORK POWER-BOX 


Farmhand 


SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 

To:THE FARMHAND COMPANY, 1236 Sargent Ave., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE 

□ Standard Loader OV-Plow □ Power-Box 

□ Heavy Duty Loader □ Grapple Fork 

NAME. 


ADDRESS... 

TOWN. PROV., 


CG—1-53 


THE FARMHAND COMPANY 
A Division of 

SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO.OF CANADA LTD. 
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Marvelube Motor Oil gives 
maximum engine protection 
on every score . . . keeps 
pistons clean ... provides 
long-lasting sealing power 
. . . helps prevent sticky 
engine valves. Highly stable 
under high temperatures. 
Combats acid corrosion — 
protects engine parts from 
pitting and wear. 

Leading manufacturers re¬ 
commend Marvelube 5W in 
cold weather. 





Canada's largest selling 
Motor Oil 


ijour 

IMPERIAL OIL 

agent 


MS—new American Petroleum Institute 
classification denoting the most severe 
service conditions encountered. Marvelube 
meets all requirements for this type of service) 


plants. Knowing that nutrient ele¬ 
ments are held on the surfaces of the 
tiny clay crystals, it is important to 
know as much as possible about the 
amount of surface which clay posses¬ 
ses. The Wisconsin researchers mixed 
a sample of clay with glyceral, washed 
off the excess material, and then de¬ 
termined the amount which remained 
on the clay particles. From this, they 
calculated the combined surface of 
all the tiny crystals in a specified 
amount of clay. They found that in 
some clay soils a single pound of soil 
would have a total surface area equal 
to 100 acres. This very surprising 
result illustrates how important it is 
for us to find out as much about soils 
as we can, if crops and livestock are 
to be produced both intelligently and 
economically. 


The Rusty Grain Beetle 


R EPORTS have been received from 
Alberta and Saskatchewan of 
attacks by the rusty grain beetle on 
farm-stored grain. The insect feeds 
on stored grain, and may cause the 
grain to heat and go out of condition. 

It is a simple matter to detect the 
infestation if the grain heats. Heating 
near the surface can be detected by 
forcing the hand down through the 
grain; if it is deeper a metal rod 
pushed to the floor of the bin, left 
for ten minutes, and then felt will 
reveal the presence of heating grain. 
The Laboratory of Entomology, Win¬ 
nipeg, recommends that owners of 
stored grain inspect their bins every 
two weeks. 

Damage may be caused by the rusty 
grain beetle or by grain mites. The 
former is a flattened, reddish-brown 
insect about one-sixteenth of an inch 
long. The antennae, or feelers, are 
almost half as long as the body. The 
eggs are usually laid in grain dust, 
or in furrows or holes in the grain 
kernel. The grub hatches and feeds on 
the germ, and may hollow out the 
entire kernel. Grain mites can hardly 
be seen with the naked eye; they im¬ 
part a characteristic minty smell to 
grain, which disappears with the 
mites. They feed on the germs of 
wheat. Mites are often responsible for 
surface heating. 

Grain that is heating should be 
cleaned to remove insects, and be 
stored in a dry, clean granary. A 
strong air blast and a light feed of 
grain is most effective. The material so 
removed should be destroyed. It is de¬ 
sirable to move the grain on a cold 
windy day, as this helps to remove 
heat stored up in the grain. 

Insects flourish in grain of high 
moisture content, making it important 
to keep grain dry and in good con¬ 
dition. Cracks in the storage bin or 
granary will allow rain and snow access 
to the grain; rodents burrowing below 
will allow grain to run onto the ground, 
permitting moisture to move upward 
through the grain. If grain is piled in 
the field it should be put on a wooden 
platform or straw base to permit the 
circulation of air, and prevent the 
movement of moisture up into the 
grain. Storing grain in relatively small 
piles or granaries of 1,000 to 2,000- 
bushel capacity exposes a larger sur¬ 
face to cold winter temperatures, and 
reduces the likelihood of heating. 

Insecticides can be used to kill the 
offending insects. Unfortunately, once 
started, the grain will still heat, even 
in the absence of the insects respon¬ 
sible for the trouble. 
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A prize-tvinning home in a Saskatchewan horticultural society garden competition. 


Saskatchewan Societies Prosper 

Active horticultural societies operate in many areas in Saskatchewan , 

both rural and urban 


by D. R. ROBINSON 


T HE work of the chartered horti¬ 
cultural societies in Saskatchewan 
has shown a continuous expansion 
since 1942. This expansion is reflected 
in the number of societies operating, 
their membership and the variety of 
activities undertaken. In 1942 there 
were 13 active societies with a com¬ 
bined membership of 1,117. In 1951 
the number of active societies had 
increased to 19 and membership 
totalled 2,849. (It might be noted 
here that complete records are not yet 
available for 1952, but two new 
societies were organized in 1952: one 
at Sturgis, the other at Quill Lake, 
and it is altogether probable that 
society membership will show a 
further increase.) 

The major activity of the societies 
is the staging of an annual horti¬ 
cultural show in August, and last year 
the Regina society established some 
kind of a record with a total of 978 
entries at their 1952 show. It is par¬ 
ticularly pleasing to note that these 
entries included no less than 111 in 
children’s classes. The majority of the 
societies are located in towns and 
villages and in recent times these 
smaller societies have staged some 
rather remarkable shows, for example: 
Carrot River, 601 entries; Kindersley, 
536 entries; and Pelly, 470 entries. 
Garden and home-grounds competi¬ 
tions receive considerable attention 
from the societies and these projects 
undoubtedly are of value in promoting 
more attractive front yards and neater 
boulevards. 

In 1951 the societies sponsored no 
fewer than 37 horticultural meetings 
and field'days. Membership premiums 
were provided by ten societies. These 
premiums include gladioli c o r m s, 
bulbs, perennial flowers, ornamental 
shrubs and seeds. A particular effort 
is being made to encourage boys and 
girls to take an interest in gardening. 
Special sections are provided for 
juniors at many of the shows. Seed 
potatoes are distributed to boys and 
girls by some of the societies, also 
annual flower seeds. Having grown 
these flowers and potatoes the young 
people are encouraged to exhibit the 


produce from their gardens at the 
local horticultural show. A recent 
activity which may become more 
widespread is the “Glad-of-the-Week 
Contest”, sponsored by several so¬ 
cieties. Three societies now provide 
worthwhile monthly newsletters to all 
society members. 

The Saskatchewan societies, through 
their provincial association, have re¬ 
cently undertaken a new project to 
honor the memory of the late Pro¬ 
fessor J. G. Rayner, former director 
of university extension services and 
for many years secretary of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Horticultural Societies’ 
Association. This project is briefly a 
plan to raise money for a fund to be 
known as the Rayner Horticultural 
Scholarship Fund. It is intended that 
an annual scholarship to the value of 
$100 will be made available at the 
University of Saskatchewan for * a 
student specializing in horticulture. 

While the foregoing remarks have 
referred to the work of the chartered 
societies, it would be wrong to con¬ 
clude that these are the only groups 
sponsoring horticultural programs in 
Saskatchewan. A number of excellent 
horticultural shows are sponsored each 
year by agricultural societies, home¬ 
makers’ clubs, gladiolus societies and 
other groups. These non-chartered or¬ 
ganizations, operating almost entirely 
on their own, that is without the aid 
of government grants, deserve much 
credit for the work they are doing 
to stimulate a greater interest in 
horticulture. Actually, their work sup¬ 
plements that of the horticultural 
societies, because they operate for the 
most part in the smaller centers. 

In the summer of 1952 the horti¬ 
cultural societies staged 21 shows; and 
the homemakers’ clubs, agricultural 
societies and other groups together 
sponsored 19 horticultural shows. The 
combined total of 40 shows is a new 
record for Saskatchewan and is one 
that can be viewed with a measure of 
satisfaction by those interested in 
horticultural expansion. 

(Note: D. R. Robinson is extension 
horticulturist at the University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon—Ed .) 
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New Strain of ALL-DOUBLE 
TEN WEEK STOCKS 


SEEDS OF VALUABLE NEW VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER VARIETIES FOR 1953 

HIGHEST GRADE LAWN GRASS SEEDS 

A complete line of the best in seeds of ail kinds: DAHLIA and GLADIOLI, 
GLOXINIA and TUBEROUS BEGONIA BULBS. 

TREES, SHRUBS and PLANTS 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our 1953 catalogue. 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS. 


PATMORE NURSERIES LTD., Brandon, Man. 



NOTHING like fireproof l 

concrete to build a silo that ^ | 

will stand the weather’s worst ffj 

— a silo that will save feed, 
cut feeding cost, keep the natural 
moisture and the full feed value of grass 
and corn. Back that silo with a concrete dairy 
barn and you’re set for a real climb in milk 
production with a lot less labour. For your 
concrete barn will be sanitary, easier to clean and 
to keep clean. Modest first cost and 
low over-the-years upkeep make a 
concrete silo and a concrete dairy barn 
w\ a! a sound, money-making investment. 

Senrf for FREE BOOK 

' \ Detailed information and building 

\ plans for silos, barns and scores of other 
Ijp^ A ' farm improvements. Yours for the asking. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED, S-5 
Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal 2. 

Please send free book "CONCRETE ON THE FARM’* 


Name 


Address 


IEIIT COMPANY 

rlEH I limited 

PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL 


CANADA CCMCNT COMPANY BLDO. 


CEMENT /© 1 


SALES OFFICES: MONCTON QUEBEC MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 
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Down goes upkeep costs! 


Y OU can expect to do more with Oliver power 
—the 4-5 plow “99”...the 3-4 plow “88”... 
the 2-3 plow “77”. They’re built to do more! First 
of all, their sturdy 6-cylinder engines have the 
lugging ability to hustle along every job. 

And, you save on operating costs! There’s a 
choice of engines for the fuel most economical for 
you to use—diesel or gasoline for all three models 
—plus LP-gas in the “77” and “88.” All have 
metered lubrication systems that save oil. 

What’s more, their versatility features make all 



Row Crop “77” with Adjustable Front Axle, one of 
the three variations Oliver builds, plus Standard model. 


OLIVER 

“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY " 

OLIVER Branches: 

Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 
OLIVER Distributors: 

Tracteurs Agricoles Monat-Oliver, Montreal, Quebec 
La Cooperative Federee de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec 
Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Barker Equipment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia 



Oliver “88” types include Standard and Row Crop. 
Among the interchangeable Row Crop front wheel 
assemblies is the Adjustable Front Axle. 

jobs easier. All three are equipped with restful 
rubber spring seats...safe, smooth, long-lasting 
disc brakes... by-pass cooling system for quick, 
uniform warm-ups in cold weather. Standard 
models are provided with recirculating ball-type 
units that reduce steering effort by as much as 
50 percent. 

See the great Oliver line—the true diesels that 
start easily on diesej fuel. See your Oliver dealer 
and see how much an Oliver will save. Work test 
an Oliver and see how much it will do! 



The big new 4-5 plow Oliver “99”, a powerful 
"six” in diesel or gasoline type. Equipped with sealed 
beam headlights. Clutch can be serviced from outside . 


y 


The OLIVER Corporation F31-1 . 

Sixth Avenue and Halifax Street # 

Regina, Saskatchewan • 

Please send me literature on the new "99” Q, on • 
Standard models Q, on Row Crop models with • 

adjustable front axles Q. • 

Name . • 

Address .. s 


City . Province . • 



Unexpected Spray Effect 

S OMETHING unusual happened in 
our garden this summer. I am 
wondering whether anyone else has 
had a similar experience. 

Weeds had grown under the fence 
surrounding the garden, and to get 
rid of these, our son sprayed them 
with the same 2,4-D mixture that he 
had used on the grain fields to kill 
mustard and thistle. Things happened. 

The wind carried the spray over 
part of the garden. The first row, 
potatoes, were, not harmed. The 
second row. Swede turnips, were 
killed. Next came three rows with 
cabbage and cauliflower in the east 
half, and tomatoes in the west half of 
these three rows. The cabbage and 
cauliflower were so badly damaged 
that they gave no crop. The tomatoes 
looked sick for a few days, then 
perked up and did things. The stems 
thickened, giving a stubby appear¬ 
ance to the plants. They set fruit 
freely in large clusters and ripened it 
quickly. But the really surprising thing 
was that the fruit contained few seeds, 
with many individual tomatoes having 
no seeds at all — thick, meaty, fine 
flavored, but no seeds. These changes 
were most pronounced in the row 
nearest to the spray. I do not know 
what variety of tomatoes the plants 
were, as they had been bought in a 
store. 

If anyone wishes to do a bit of 
experimenting to produce seedless to¬ 
matoes, there may be something to 
work on from the above experience. 
It would appear that a very dilute 
mixture of spray should be used and 
the experimental plants kept well 
away from other vegetables. 

If anyone tries this next summer 
will they please report on results.— 
L.M.C., Man. 


Apple Rootstocks 

C RAB apples are much safer in cold 
climates where extreme hardiness 
is necessary, than are standard apples. 
Nevertheless, apple varieties that are 
worked on hardy and satisfactory 
stocks will often give a better account 
of themselves than where the root- 
stock is not as carefully chosen. At the 
Morden Experimental Station and at 
the Central Experimental Farm, Ot¬ 
tawa, hardy apple varieties for tree 
building have been under test for a 
long time. At Ottawa the results favor 
Antonovka over Hibernal because it 
seems to be hardier and is not subject 
to collar rot, which is a very serious 
disease in eastern orchards at times. 
The Antonovka tree is more durable 
and seems to withstand the stress or 
strain at the point of union when the 
tree is carrying a heavy load of fruit. 
The Hibernal tends to twist and break, 
thus destroying the shape of the tree. 
Both varieties, says C. R. Ure of the 
Morden station, have strong crotches, 
develop into fine stems, and work in 
well with common varieties. 

At Morden, Hibernal has not been 
completely hardy. The very severe 
freeze in the autumn of 1942 damaged 
it so badly that most of the trees have 
had to be removed. A few younger 
trees were retained, but most of these 
developed dead wood on the inside 
of the stems or branches. Mr. Ure 
suggests that hardy crab apple rather 
than hardy apple stocks are likely to 
be more advantageous as stem builders 
for prairie trees. 
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WESTERN CANADA 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 
10359 Jasper Ave. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Gantlamen: I enclose 

Please Send the 4 Megezi 
Checked Above to— 


Address 


| □ Free Press Wkly. P.F. 

- 1 

Yr. 

| □ Family Herald & W.S. 

1 

Yr. 

I - ! Chatelaine . _ 

1 

Yr. 

□ Can. Home Journal . 


Yr. 

I~l New Liberty 


Yr. 

□ Canada Poultryman ... 

.2 

Yrs. 

□ The Country Guide _ 

.3 

Yrs. 

□ Saskatchewan Farmer 

.3 

Yrs. 




CANADIAN SUGAR FACTORIES LTD. 
RAYMOND. ALBERTA 

Prices Much Lower This Year 


FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


sg 


Betalasses is the most valuable of all 
tonic foods. It contains around 50% 
sugar, plus valuable mineral salts 
found IN NO OTHER tonic. Because 
of its appetite appeal, Betalasses in¬ 
duces eating—even of poor foods— 
saves dollars and dollars in feeding 
costs. Animals from hens to horses 
love it, thrive on it. Order direct 
from your feed dealer — or, write 
direct to the factory. 


start were self-fed individually for 171 
days at the station and made an aver¬ 
age gain of 328 pounds. After the 
first few weeks, when the animals 
were gradually and carefully intro¬ 
duced to self-feeding by a daily in¬ 
crease in the amount of chop put in 
front of them, there was little anxiety 
that they might go off their feed. 

When steers have become accus¬ 
tomed to self-feeders, a week’s supply 
of chop or more, preferably coarsely 
ground, can be left in the feeder. 
Coarsely ground oats make an excel¬ 
lent base for the ration. With this, a 
small amount of barley or wheat chop 
can be mixed. To obtain the high 
finish and sleek hide wanted at the 
end of the feeding period, five per 
cent linseed oil meal may be added 
to the chop for the last few weeks. 
During these final weeks, there can 
be an increase in the proportion of 
barley or wheat. 


4-H Alumni Club 


T HE University of Alberta campus 
at Edmonton boasts the only or¬ 
ganization of its kind in Canada, now 
that a 4-H Alumni Club has been 
formed. Students at the university 
who came up through the 4-H move¬ 
ment have long had such an organiza¬ 
tion in mind, and those who were on 
the Alberta-Montana club exchange, 
and who attended the 4-H Club Con¬ 
gress at Bozeman, Montana, were im¬ 
pressed with the work of the Alumni 
Club in action there. Believing that a 
similar club on their own campus 
would benefit the whole 4-H program 
in Alberta, they recruited a member¬ 
ship of 25 students and got under 
way. 

Objectives of the new organization 
are briefly as follows: (1) To promote 
an interest in higher education among 
4-H members; (2) To keep 4-H alumni 
on the campus interested in 4-H work; 
(3) To promote fellowship among 4-H 
alumni on the campus, and (4) To aid 
the 4-H club program. 

Most former 4-H members now on 
the campus are members, and they 
represent the faculties of Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Education and the 
School of Nursing. President is Don 
Buyer of Carbon. Secretary-treasurer 
is Betty Brown, Nanton. 


Eastern winner of Nuffield Scholarship 
is William Cairns, 24, Freetown, Prince 
Edward Island 


Herman Arason, 29, Glenboro farmer, 
who has been awarded a Nuffield 
Foundation Scholarship. 

Sloiv Gains from Excess Feed 

S TRANGE as it seems, overfeeding 
is one of the common reasons why 
calf club entries in the baby beef 
classes are underfinished. Club leaders 
point out that although an animal may 
not have the type to make him a good 
steer, it is just as likely that the young 
showman has been feeding the steer 
too liberally, particularly at the start, 
or making changes in quantity of 
feed, or mixture, too rapidly. 

Overfeeding doesn’t mean the calf 
will eat too much. It stalls the calf so 
it doesn’t eat enough, or doesn’t eat 
at every feeding. When calves are 
hand-fed, any chop left in the trough 
20 minutes after feeding should be 
removed. 

The experimental station at Scott, 
Saskatchewan, suggests that if dif¬ 
ferent persons are to do the feeding, 
or if the feeding schedule is not regu¬ 
lar, the self-feeder method offers the 
best solution. Three steers and one 
heifer averaging 598 pounds at the 


See British Farming 

F OR the third successive year, two 
young Canadian farmers have been 
awarded Nuffield Foundation Scholar¬ 
ships which means they will visit the 
United Kingdom and spend six months 
studying agriculture on Old Country 
farms. 

A young Manitoba farmer, Herman 
Arason, from Glenboro, who has been 
active in 4-H club work and has been 
directly connected with the Glenboro 
Junior Seed Growers’ Club for the 
past seven years, is one of the two 
young men winning the awards. Before 
graduating in 1950 from the diploma 
course in agriculture at the University 
of Manitoba, he was awarded the 
I.O.D.E. scholarship. He took part in 
the Kiwanis public speaking contest 
in 1949 and after winning in his own 
district, Mr. Arason placed second in 
the provincial contest. He has since 
taken active interest in co-operatives 
in his home district. 

The scholarships are awarded an¬ 
nually through the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture, one going to the 
East and one to the West. Candidates 
must be farming on their own, or in 
a partnership. They must not be work¬ 
ing in a junior capacity on the farm. 

Mr. Arason has 320 acres, while 
the successful candidate from the East, 
William Cairns, of P.E.I., farms 200 
acres. They will leave for the Old 
Country in March. 



JlEW I PEA -T^CoMra 

LOADERS & STACKERS 


Speed up your work 
— cut down labor 


This husky loader helps you 
do tough jobs in a hurry. At¬ 
tach frame and lift bars with 


4 tapered pins. Lifts up to 
2,500 lbs. 3 models; LS, “50” 
and “505”, fit over 80 different 
tractors. Attachments on and 
off in minutes. 



Mail coupon to 
nearest distributor 


10 Easy-on Attachments 


Snow Scoop 
Manure Bucket 


Buck Rake 
Pushoff Stacker 


Dirt Bucket • Straight Dozer Blade 
Angle Dozer Blade • Loader Boom 
Pitch Control • Grapple Fork 


MtM CQUIPMSNT CO. II - 

Send free literature as checkedi 
□ New Idea-Horn Loaders 

B New Idea-Horn Stalk Shredders 
New Idea-Horn Steel Wagon Box 


Address. 


Kern Farm Equipment, Ltd. 

1374 Broad St. 106 Ave. B, South 

Regina, Sask. Saskatoon, Sask. 

Northwest Farm Equipment, Ltd. 

Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St., E. 

Calgary, Alberta 

Allied Farm Equipment, Ltd. 

Sutherland Avenue at King 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Finning Tractor and Equipment Co., Ltd. 

940 Station St. 

Vancouver, B. C. 
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steadier ... more level ... softer 



Illustrated — Dodge Regent 4-door sedan includes 
certain extra equipment items. Check with your 
local Dodge dealer for information on standard 
equipment . 


drive the all-new 



When you drive a 1953 Dodge, you have the promise of 
the smoothest, softest, most stable ride you have 
ever experienced in a car in the lower-priced field. 



new performance 

You'll like the finer performance of 
the new Dodge, its ease of handling 
when parking . its nimbleness in 
heavy traffic or on the highway. It’s a 
more compactautomobile, yet there's 
more room than ever for driver and 
passengers. It's a safer car because 
of the greatly increased vision area, 
curved one-piece windshield and 
wide, wrap-around rear window. 



traditional dependability 

Any Dodge owner will tell you: “You 
can’t beat Dodge for Dependability.” 
And this 1953 Dodge has been en¬ 
gineered and built to maintain this 
enviable reputation. Thousands of 
extra miles of trouble-free operation 
are built into Dodge to assure you of 
more pleasant driving hours—less 
time lost in service and repairs. 


Here’s how this new ride has been engineered. 

It’s a steadier ride because of a wider frame, 
a lower centre of gravity, and the new positioning of the 
wider rear springs. 

It’s a more level ride, the result of synchronized springing 
and scientific weight distribution. 

It’s a softer ride because of the new principle Onflow 
shock absorbers, and new, wider springs which 
absorb most of the small road shocks. 

Be one of the first to experience this thrilling new ride. 
Arrange today with your Dodge-DeSoto dealer for 
a demonstration. 


DODGE REGENT . DODGE CRUSADER 
DODGE MAYFAIR . DODGE SAVOY 
DODGE SUBURBAN 

Manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 

Ask your DODGE-DESOTO dealer 

about the 75 new features of the 5 53 DODGE 
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. a productive / 

VEAR AHEAP ! 


Workshop in January 

Odd jobs can be profitably undertaken on long winter evenings 


Faster Drilling 

If a standard, high-speed twist drill 
is notched, as shown, it will cut 
through metal in about one-fifth the 
time taken by ordinary methods. The 
two lips, or flutes, are ground away 
to about one-fourth 
inch deep, the 
width of the re- 
maining web being 
about one-third the ssmyX?' 
diameter of the bit. 

The lips and the ^° VM ° 

sides of the web are then ground to 
the shape shown to form cutting 
edges. This method is adaptable to 
bits of medium and large diameter. 
Care should be taken that the temper 
is not drawn from the bits when they 
are being ground.—H.E.F. 


Workbench Aid 

When handling long material in the 
bench vise an extra support, as shown, 
will be found handy. The support is 
a flat piece of iron welded to a length 


A gallon of paint properly applied 

WILL SAVE MANY DOLLARS 

in repairs 

Protect your investment in house, 
bam, buildings and equipment with 
paint. And -— to make painting 
more enjoyable, easier — use this 
handy guide which tells you which 
finishes to use, how they should be 
estimated and applied, and how 
they will give you the maximum 
years of service. 

For quality and cost per year, 
Canada Paint is your best “buy”. 






WELD 


Brads From Nails 

Brads such as 
are needed at the 
corner of window 
sash, screens, etc., 

of pipe. Two clamps, screwed to the can be made from nails, cutting off the 
bench leg as indicated, allow for verti- head and leaving any length desired, 
cal movement of the support and the —W.E.S. 
upper clamp is drilled and tapped for 
a locking bolt or thumbscrew, which 
locks the support at any desired posi¬ 
tion.—A.B., Sask. 


send 

today 


LOCK B0L1 
PIPE 


CUT NAIL TO LENGTH 
PESIBEP 


CLAMP 


CANADA PAINT CO., LTD 
BOX 429, 

MONTREAL, P.Q. 

Please send my free copy of 
“Painting Handbook" at once. 


Friction Door Catch 

Two screw nails, one flat headed 
and one round headed, make a prac¬ 
tical catch for 
cabinet doors. 

They should be 
so adjusted that 
the round tip of 
the round head 
will slide into the slot of the flat head 
when the door is properly closed.— 
E.S. 


76e CANADA PAINT & 


NAME 


LIMITED 

Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Luxor Enamels & Varnish, 

CANADA PAINT Exterior House Colors, 
Red Mill and Homestead Barn Paints, 
Kern-Tone, Kem-Glo and Super Kern-Tone 
among a complete range of finishes. 


Glue Spreader 

An ordinary plate scraper — a stiff 
little rubber paddle with a handle- 
makes an ideal 

glue spreader for RUBBER DIS H SCRAPER/ 
the workshop. It \ /t 4 

is easy to work 
with, spreads the 

and evenly, and 
doesn’t require a 

lot of work to clean up afterwards, as 
does a brush.—I.W.D. 


CABINET DOOR 


ADDRESS 


ROUND HEAP 
CATCHES IN SLOT 
OF FLAT HEADED 
. SCREW NAIL 


Marking Switches 

Here is my handy luminous pointer 
to find the fight switch on the darkest 
nights. I took an old alarm clock 
which had a lum¬ 
inous dial and 
hands, removed 
the minute hand 
and fastened it on 
the wall pointing 
to the fight switch. I intend to use the 
hour hand and numbers for other 
switches. The darker the room the 
better these show up.—I.W.D. 


HAND POINTS TO 
LIGHT SWITCH 


• TIME • LABOR 
• MONEYS 


the ALL-PURPOSE 
YEAR-ROUND FARM SPRAYER! 

The Hanson Brodjet offers many new features to earn bigger 
Sj profits for you with less time, labor and money in the new 

Jffji H year ahead. The broad swaths (up to 54 feet) and the fast, 

M\ LJ trouble-free operation along with its low initial cost and easy 

maintenance make these savings possible. Its versatility en¬ 
ables you to handle all spraying jobs from field operation to livestock and 
spot spraying. Nozzles never clog and installation can be accomplished in 
minutes. Rough ground or obstructions are no problem because there are no 
complicated parts or cumbersome booms to manipulate. 

Send coupon below for free details about the Hanson Brodjet and the 
happy and profitable new year it offers you. 


Emergency Wire Hinges 

Made entirely out of wire, these 
emergency hinges will serve their pur¬ 
pose and are not hard to make. If 
small hinges are to be made, use 
medium wire and cut two pieces 
BEND about six inches 
SHARPENED long. First bend 
\ PRONGS one w j re into a 
U, making sure 
that the corners 
are square. Next, 
wrap the other 
wire spirally 
around the first 
one and trim both 
ends down to about one inch. Sharpen 
the prongs if you do not wish to use 
nails for fastening. If nails or screws 
are used, loop the ends as in the draw¬ 
ing. To fasten the hinge to the box, 
merely bend the sharpened prongs at 
right-angle, and drive them into the 
wood.—H.E.F. 


Measuring Wire Cable 

Steel cables, or wire ropes, are 
being used more and more on farms, 
and if one should break it might be 
important to know the diameter in 
ordering a new 
TSSffiL piece. The correct 

ti q^ .ffi r diameter of a wire 

_ mm rope is the so- 

called diameter of 
y a “circumscribed 

RIGHT circle.” That is, 

^ draw a circle that 

will enclose all 
the strands without cutting through 
any of them, as will the circle marked 
“right.” The circle marked “wrong” 
would cut through the outer strands. 
—W.F.S. 


MAKE LOOP 
FOR NAIL 
OR SCREW/ 


WRONG 


Hanson Chemical Equipment Export Co. 
Box 228, Beloit, Wisconsin, li. $. A, 


Gentlemen; 

Please send me, without obligation, the free folder on the HANSON BRODJET. 


Name. 


Address 
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Machine-Made 

Profits 

Can be Yours, too 



The key to bigger farm profits is a 
higher yield from your land and 
livestock. This generally means 
more manpower. But today, farm 
labour is both scarce and costly. 
This makes it necessary to investi¬ 
gate more economical methods. 
The answer is found in modern 
farm machinery and equipment. 
Many farmers do not have the 
considerable amount of cash needed 
for such an investment. Here is 
where Imperial Bank can help. It 
has always been ready to help 
enterprising farmers increase the 
production and profits of their farms 
by lending them money for such 
purchases. 


A Farm Improvement Loan or Loans 
up to $3,000 can be obtained from 
your local Imperial Bank. You 
have up to seven years to pay it back 
depending on the amount borrowed 
and the purpose for which the 
money is to be used, with simple 
interest of 5%. 

When purchasing a tractor or other 
equipment, be careful to select the 
right type and size for your farm. 
Make sure there is enough work for 
a machine, so that it will pay for 
itself and cover the cost of 
depreciation. 

Loans for the purchase of farm 
implements may be obtained up to 
an amount of two-thirds of the cash 
price of the implement purchased. 

Your Imperial Bank manager is 
always glad to discuss your financial 
problems with you. Drop in and 
have a chat with him.* 


* Imperial Bank Farm Improvement 
Loans may also be obtained for the 
purchase of livestock, construction, 
repair or alteration of farm build¬ 
ings or for any other worthwhile 
farm improvement. 

Bank at 


IMPERIAL 

tiie lank Hud seutice Imift * 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


44-2 



POULTRY 




[Guide Photo 


At the Provincial Poultry Show, Brandon, D. C. Foster, poultry extension special¬ 
ist, demonstrates important points to some exhibitors. There were 300 dressed 
birds. The top price at the sale was $3 per pound. 


People Eat More Poultry 

OULTRY farming is changing and 
the poultry industry, in securing a 
bigger share of the market for meat 
in Canada, is bringing more dollars to 
Canadians who raise the birds. An 
assist from the cattle market during 
the past couple of years was one of 
the most important reasons for this 
change. When beef went up to over 
a dollar a pound, madame housewife 
began looking for something less 
costly to feed her family. What she 
found resulted in Canadians eating 
more than 24% pounds of poultry 
meat in 1951 for every person in the 
country, a healthy jump from 22 
pounds in 1950 and the 21 pounds 
in 1949. 

With the festive season now past, 
poultrymen are preparing for the 
coming season. 

Because of lower prices last fall, it 
is worth remembering that chicken 
meat in the past few years has 
changed from an item for holiday fare 
only, into a treat for any day of the 
week. That’s mainly due to broiler 
production, which has seen producers 
putting tender young birds on the 
market the whole year round, at prices 
consumers can afford to pay. Those 
birds can be produced at a low cost, 
because better birds are being raised, 
that will eat less feed for every pound 
of gain they make. They will turn 
out carcasses with more breast meat 
and thicker drumsticks, put on a finish 
that makes them the kind of birds 
consumers want. 

Turkeys, too, finished at the early 
age of 12 or 14 weeks, are invading 
the meat market. Although this is not 
common yet, it means that in a few 
years people will look on turkey, too, 
as a meal for any time of the year. 

Don’t forget there is another reason, 
too, for the upward surge in the num¬ 
ber of meat birds being produced on 
‘farms, and eaten in cities. Poultrymen 
have developed easier methods of 
production. Deep litter, automatic 
waterers, overhead feed carriers and 
automatic feeders have taken most of 
the drudgery out of poultry raising. 

Poultry farming is losing its label 
as a minor part of the farm business. 
Those keeping a sizable flock of hens, 
or a few hundred capons, are finding 
them a highly profitable venture. With 


sufficient planning, some labor-saving 
equipment, and good rations, they can 
pay well for the little time they take. 

Good (J.S. Poultry Year 

POULTRY specialist taking part 
in the Agricultural Outlook Con¬ 
ference at Washington, D.C., sees a 
satisfactory year coming up for his 
industry. Since Canada’s economy is 
closely tied to that of the United 
States, some of his observations will 
be of interest to Canadian poultrymen. 

First of all, he points out, we have 
heard that economic conditions for 
the next ten months are expected to 
remain sound. That is the most im¬ 
portant factor governing the poultry- 
man’s economic outlook, since it is an 
index to the general conditions of con¬ 
sumer demand which are expected 
for 1953. 

Against an expected good consumer 
demand, there will be a reduced sup¬ 
ply of eggs, for on October 1 there 
were ten per cent fewer pullets on 
farms than a year earlier. This will 
likely lead to a decline of two to four 
per cent in the number of layers on 
farms in January, 1953. It should mean 
a smaller 1953 egg output than 1952’s 
record high. Decline is likely to be 
greatest in April, May and June, 
usually the months of heaviest pro¬ 
duction. With two and a quarter mil¬ 
lion more people in the U.S.A. this 
year and fewer eggs produced, there 
will be a smaller spring surplus. With 
a prosperous people bidding for fewer 
eggs, prices are likely to be slightly 
higher in 1953 than they were a year 
ago. 

Swinging over to poultry meat, he 
suggests that broiler production prob¬ 
ably will increase slightly in 1953, but 
not by the nine or ten per cent that 
was the figure in 1952. The slower 
rate of increase is expected because 
producers and financiers are coming 
to recognize that broiler production 
is no longer the bonanza that it used 
to be. The opportunities for assured 
profits through all months of the year 
no longer exist. At average prices, the 
producer must be skilled and efficient, 
to have a chance of making fair 
profits. With more broilers produced, 
and increased competition from red 
meats, broiler prices in 1953 may be 
slightly lower than in 1952. 




Yon Will Save Money- 

You will make extra money if you order 
Tweddle high quality chicks with lots of 
R.O.P. breeding back of them. 13,179 R.O.P. 
cockerels purchased in the last 4 years 
to make the chicks you buy from us, better 
money makers for you. This is the best 
way we know to put good egg and meat 
production inheritance into the chicks we 
supply you with. Read George Danbrausa's 
letter in our 1953 catalogue. He purchased 
1,500 purebred cross strain R.O.P. sired 
New Hampshire pullets on November 13, 
1951. They started to lay at 4Vi months, 
laying 85% at 6 months, 70% production 
at one year old. Profit $4.00 per bird. He 
received another 1,500 New Hampshire 
pullets November 14, 1952, at 3 weeks of 
age, he has more chicks than he paid for. 
They are all feathering out well. You, too, 
can have the same results with Tweddle 
chicks with lots of R.O.P. breeding back 
of them. We have special breeds for 
layers, broilers, and dual-purpose birds. 
Due to our large. volume, our prices are 
low taking quality into consideration. Send 
for early delivery and early booking dis¬ 
count, amounting to $4.00 per hundred. 
Heavy cockerels at special prices for Janu¬ 
ary. Turkey Poults. Older pullets available. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


FREE Z 

SMITH’S 

MOTHER NATURE 

Pat. &. Trade Mark 
Reg. In U S. A. 
and Canada 


WRITE A CARD TODAY 
For Full Information on... 


BROODER 

^^•PpREPAID for 
™ Plans A. Heater 




Bigger..Better Chicks | 


In Less Time... 
Al Less Cost...The 

Smith "Mofher Nature” Way ... 



l 


LOWER COST, LESS WORK 
RAISING CHICKS In This AMAZ¬ 
ING BROODING SYSTEM 

Instead of buying a $60 brooder house and a $10 
brooder, you can now got Smith’s Mother Nature 
Brooding System, which is a brooder house and 
brooder all in onel All you pay lor everything 
furnished is $4.95. Over 250,000 satisfied users. 

Each Unit Broods Up to 150 Chicks 

Each unit broods successfully up to 150 chicks 
6 to 8 weeks on as little as one gallon a week of 
kerosene. You can brood as many chicks as you 
desire by having more than one unit. 

Easy to Clean — Safe — Sanitary 

It’s the lowest cost system we know oft No 
getting up at nights to see If chicks are warm I 
Safe! Sanitary—no more crowding and piling up! 

Built at home quickly, easily from simple plans 
any 15-year-old hoy can understand, using scrap 
lumber, old packing cases, or new lumber If desired. 
Plans and heating system furnished for just $4.95 
postpaid. Investigate this astonishing invention 
now—before your chicks arrive I Weshlp prepaid* 
WRITE TODAY For Full Information 
Postcard Will Do 

J. A. SMITH CO. 

Dept. 27-A ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Alberta's Largest Hatchery 



10 % CHICKS 

Added to each order it booked 
tour weeks in advance ot 
delivery date 
FIVE CROSSBREEDS 
SIX PURE BREEDS 

100% CANADIAN R.O.P. SIRED 
Canadian Approved Broad-Breasted Bronze Turkey 
Poults. Large Type Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings. 
Pure Bred Toulouse and White Chinese Goslings. 
WRITE FOR 1953 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


| STEUimELECmitmCHEMESl 


602C—12th Avenue West, CALGARY, ALBERTA 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbitted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 
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Farm Conference 

Continued from page 8 

proportionately heavier slaughter early 
last year despite smaller spring far- 
rowings. Nevertheless, declining beef 
prices are likely to bring about a 
slackening consumer demand for pork, 

' because of the normal consumer pref¬ 
erence for beef. The U.S. average in 
1953 may be slightly above the aver¬ 
age of 1952. 

Conference delegates, however, 
•viewed with considerable apprehen¬ 
sion the decrease in the Canadian 
floor price of hogs from $26 to $23 
per 100 lbs. scheduled for January 1. 
Hogs will not be produced in Nova 
Scotia for 23 cents, the conference 
was told by the Hon. Mr. McKenzie. 
H. H. Hannam, president of the Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Agriculture, told 
the delegates that the increased pros¬ 
perity general in Canada since 1948 
has not meant anything to the Cana¬ 
dian farmer. The long-time hog-barley 
ratio was 17.4. On November 15 it 
1 stood at 14. If feed prices remain the 
same and hogs drop to 23 cents after 
January 1, the hog-barley ratio would 
stand at 12.3, the lowest it has been 
in thirty years except for the year 
1923-24 when it reached 11.7. C. B. 
Graham told the conference that dur¬ 
ing the period October 4 to November 
15 in Ontario sow marketings in¬ 
creased 23 per cent over a year ago. 
In the first three months of this year 
hog marketings were expected to 
decrease by four per cent and might 
reach 25 per cent in the fourth 
quarter of the year. 

Mr. Gardiner later on was at some 
pains to explain that the floor price 
on hogs had no relation to the out¬ 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. It 
was in effect before the outbreak, 
whereas the floor price on cattle was 
put on only after the U.S. declared 
an embargo on Canadian livestock. 
Furthermore, he said, the principal 
interest of the federal government was 
in who produced the hogs that came 
to market in Canada. His information 
two years ago was that about 98 per 
cent of the hogs marketed in Canada 
came from the one, two and three- 
sow farms. These were the farmers 
the floor price was put on to protect 
and he contended that they would 
continue to produce hogs under a 
floor price of 23 cents, although at 
the time of the conference he thought 
it was just possible the government 
should reconsider the date of the re¬ 
duction. It was the responsibility of 
the federal department to set a real¬ 
istic floor and he was sure that when 
the U.S. market did open, the price 
of hogs in Canada would likely go 
down. 

D URING the year ending June, 
1952, the number of dairy heifers 
in Canada increased by 70,000 while 
dairy cows increased by 60,000. It is 
expected that this increase will con¬ 
tinue into 1953. The report on dairy 
products given to the conference indi¬ 
cated that “the relationship between 
prices of beef and milk has been 
becoming more favorable to dairy 
products, and it appears that this situ¬ 
ation may continue.” 

Milk production this year may 
reach 17 billion pounds from 16.7 
billion pounds last year. Furthermore, 
said the report, “It is not likely that 
there will be any material change in 


I 


"Our 20-year-old 
Cat Fifteen Tractors 
sold us on the 02” 


"We’ve had two Cat Fifteen 
Tractors for 20 years, and when 
we decided to buy another 
tractor for our fleet, we would 
consider no other power but 
Caterpillar. We’ve always been 
very satisfied with their eco¬ 
nomical operation, long life, 
and the splendid service given 
us by our Caterpillar Dealer”— 
Frere Aloys Gerant, Villa Grand 
Coteau Manager. 


Frere Aloys Gerant, Villa Grand Coteau, St. Bruno, P. Q. 



Still hard at it... this old 15 is shown pulling 
a tandem disk working up seedbed for corn. 


The new 32 drawbar H.P. Cat D2 Tractor pulls a 
1 O' cultivator and 1 O' tandem disk. Burns about 1 U. S. 
gallon of 15t Diesel fuel per hour on jobs like this. 


Good advice from a man who knows! In 20 
years, this farm has seen a good many tractors 
come and go. There’s been plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity to compare Caterpillar track-type Trac¬ 
tor performance, endurance, economy, Dealer’s 
service, with all of the other makes. Consider¬ 
ing all these, it’s no wonder the farm was 
repowered with Caterpillar! 

Own a Caterpillar track-type Tractor and 
you’ll wonder how you ever farmed without it. 
You’ll work where your neighbors can’t. You’ll 
accomplish more every day. You’ll handle extra 


jobs like dozing snow, digging dugouts, clear¬ 
ing land. See your Caterpillar Dealer for more 
details. Arrange with him to demonstrate a 
Caterpillar track-type Tractor on your farm 
with you at the controls! 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 

CATERPILLAR 

REO. U. S. PAT. OFF. 



DIESEL ENGINES • TRACTORS • MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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It doesn’t cost 

■ ■ trmys/ 


Consult your local dealer or wTite 
the nearest Prairie sales office. 

Manufactured by 

The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited 

Sales Offices: 

Vancouver Calgary 

Saskatoon Winnipeg 


HELP WANTED 
MALE 

A national organization requires a young 
man to train for a position of responsibility. 
Good wages and regular advancement for 
the right type of man. You must be free to 
travel anywhere. Your clothing, board and 
room will be provided. This is an organiza¬ 
tion that has a big job to do ... a job that 
requires men trained in every trade. There 
is the security of a pension plan . . . and full 
hospital and medical services. This organi¬ 
zation is the Canadian Army, that offers real 
careers to young men today. Investigate 
without any obligation. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

52-2 

DEPT. OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
c/o Box 301, The Country Guide 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Please send me, without obligation on my part, details of the career 
opportunities available in the Canadian Army. 

NAME_____ 

ADDRESS_ 


AGE_EDUCATION. 

FORMER SERVICE No. (if any)_ 


the over-all price position for dairy 
products. 

During the past three years fluid 
milk sales have accounted for approxi¬ 
mately one-quarter of all milk pro¬ 
duced in Canada. Creamery butter 
manufacture consistently uses approxi¬ 
mately 39 per cent of all milk pro¬ 
duced, though it dropped to 36.8 per 
cent in 1951. Milk going into dairy 
butter has decreased from 14.2 per 
cent in 1935-39 to an estimated 5.8 
per cent last year. Likewise, cheese 
milk would show a drop from 8.9 per 
cent in 1935-39 to 4.3 per cent last 
year. The manufacture of concentrated 
milk and of ice cream together ac¬ 
counted for 2.6 per cent in 1935-39 
but for 1952 were estimated at 5.4 
per cent for concentrated milk and 
2.9 per cent for ice cream. 

Notwithstanding several favorable 
factors, the dairy industry as a whole 
is not happy. Gilbert MacMillan, 
president of the Dairy Farmers of 
Canada, put the fears of dairymen in 
a nutshell when he said: “The dairy 
industry may be written off as a major 
branch of agriculture if some way 
is not found to preserve it against 
imported substitute products.” 

Indeed, the B.C. Federation of 
Agriculture laid before the conference 
a brief which it had prepared for 
presentation to the B.C. government 
asking it to use its influence to secure 
the appointment of a federal royal 
commission to investigate the facts 
with respect to the dairy industry. 
(Further discussion of this problem on 
page 7.) Mr. Gardiner had little sym¬ 
pathy with the idea of a royal com¬ 
mission. Such a commission would sit 
while the substitute industry continued 
to grow. The federal government 
understood the position of the dairy 
industry. Mr. Gardiner said he 
couldn’t understand why this question 
is discussed at the conference year 
after year, and delegates go back and 
do nothing about it. For fifty years the 
federal government thought it had the 
necessary authority, but the best legal 
minds in the Commonwealth have 
said that it does not. The fact is that 
the authority rests with the provinces. 

In the same speech the minister 
made it clear that the federal govern¬ 
ment has no authority to set prices on 
anything. The only time it can act in 
this direction is during wartime. For 
ten years Ottawa did have the right 
and during that period did all of the 
things that many farmer groups now 
want it to do. Using beef cattle as an 
example, he said that there had only 
been one year in the history of Canada 
when prices for good steers had been 
higher than they were in 1952. Good 
steers on the Toronto market had 
averaged 32 cents in 1951 but in 1950 
the average was 24 cents as compared 
with 22 cents in 1949 and 20 cents 
in 1948. “It is not good enough,” said 
the minister, “for this conference to 
discuss prices on what they were for 
any one year.” 

I T is expected that egg prices will 
be firmer during the first half of 
1953 than during the corresponding 
period of 1952, said the committee on 
poultry and poultry products. Egg 
marketings through grading stations 
from August 1 to November 1 were 
12 per cent higher than in 1951 as a 
result of a 15 per cent increase in 
chick hatch in the first three months 
of the year. By early 1953 it is ex¬ 
pected that eggs marketed will be 
about the same as during the same 


period in 1952 and will be lower than 
1952 marketings from then on until 
late summer. Early in the year the 
price of eggs stayed fairly close to the 
support price of 38 cents per dozen 
for grade “A” large eggs. Seasonal 
upward movements began in early 
June, but further increases were held 
off by supplies of oil-processed eggs. 
When these were exhausted spot 
prices of grade “A” large eggs again 
increased. 

Supplies of poultry meat in Canada 
were heavier in 1952 than in 1951 
but are expected to be lower during 
the first half of 1953. It is estimated 
that domestic disappearance of poul¬ 
try meat in 1952 amounted to 362.1 
million pounds, or slightly more than 
total production. Storage stocks at the 
beginning of the year were 34.5 
million pounds, but were expected to 
be much lower by December 31. 

British Columbia and Manitoba 
each requested higher floor prices. 
Speaking for B.C. producers, W. Mac- 
Gillivray, extension director, British 
Columbia Department of Agriculture, 
said the egg prices suggested by the 
Hon. R. D. Robertson for Manitoba 
were not high enough. The average 
weighted price in 1952 had been 35 
cents as compared with 49 cents for 
1951. B.C. producers favored a 44- 
cent floor for Grade “A” Large to the 
producer, because prices at wholesale 
level had not been found satisfactory. 

C ONCLUDING the conference, Mr. 

Gardiner and his deputy, Dr. 
J. G. Taggart, each made reference to 
its basic purposes. Dr. Taggart pointed 
out that while livestock, poultry and 
dairy products were of interest to the 
producers in every province, cereals 
were produced in surplus in only three 
provinces, while such products as 
tobacco, maple syrup, vegetable seeds, 
fruit, soybeans, sugar beets, white 
beans and field peas were of limited 
and specialized interest. Agriculture 
is successful on the basis of what it 
produces. Farmers five by what they 
produce themselves, and he thought 
this was an aspect of the agricultural 
problem which was not emphasized 
too much at the conference. In the 
light of his dependence on what he 
produced, the farmer might be better 
engaged in building up his own 
resources and deficiency, than in try¬ 
ing to pull down the prices of what 
someone else had to sell. 

The minister said that there had 
been some question as to whether the 
conference really does discuss the 
problems of most fundamental interest 
to agriculture. These have to do with 
production—soil conservation and fer¬ 
tility. He noted some alarm in the 
minds of provincial ministers that 
conservation appears to be drifting 
away from agriculture. He agreed; 
and hoped that farmers would take 
note and emphasize their views on 
this matter. 

In the course of a reply to some 
figures which had been offered by 
H. H. Hannam, president of the Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Agriculture, he 
pointed out that for the year 1951-52, 
subsidies paid through the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture to farmers had 
amounted to $41,983,000, and the 
year before $120,455,000 (includes 
the $65 million wheat payment). For 
the last eight years the total had been 
$733 million, or an average of $91 
million per year, while from 1939 to 
1951-52, inclusive, the total had been 
$895 million. 
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Here it is! Canada’s Newest, Most-economical 
4-5 Plow Tractor! Power-packed! Power-proven! 


In the great new, field-tested, farm proven 
Cockshutt "50”, you’ll find a lot more than 
meets the eye! Underneath its trim, stream¬ 
lined exterior there is far more QUALITY, 
far more POWER, far more LUGGING 
ABILITY and long lasting in-built 
ECONOMY. 


But—prove it for yourself! See the great new 
"50” at your Cockshutt Dealer’s! Ask for a 
demonstration! Compare it point by point! 
Test drive it yourself! Prove to yourself that 
here, finally, is the 4—5 plow tractor with 
every feature you've ever wanted ... a 4—5 


EVERY WANTED TRACTOR FEATURE 

• Bigger, more powerful, 6-cylinder 273 
cubic inch engine. 



plow tractor that will deliver all the power 
you want, when you want it, where you want 
it... at a fuel cost so low it will surprise you! 
Before you decide on any tractor, see the 
great new, streamlined Cockshutt "50” . . . 
The newest and finest 4—5 plow tractor on 
the market! 


• New heavy duty 6-forward-speed trans- 
mission, from 1.5 to 10 M.P.H. 

• New improved self-energizing brakes. 

• New "LIVE” Hydraulic System. 

• Famous "LIVE” Power Take-Off provides 
full controlled power for driven imple¬ 
ments all the thne, tractor moving or 
tractor standing still. (Optional). 


Here at last is dramatic proof that a big 
4—5 plow tractor need not be a ponderous, 
unwieldy, fuel-eating machine! You’ll find 
that despite its massive strength, stamina and 
tremendous power, the all new Cockshutt 
"50” offers you greater versatility . . . greater 
manoeuverability . . . and greater all ’round 
economy. 


PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 114 YEARS 
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cleaned 

f better grain with 

SEED PROTECTION 


spring , 
use the 


SEED GRAIN 
DRESSINGS! 


Smut, other Seed-borne Diseases, Wireworms 

—these crop-killers cost you and other grain- 
growers thousands of dollars every year. This is a 
needless loss because they can be controlled by 
proper treatment of seed before it’s planted. 


the Green Cross Big 4 Seed Grain Dressings 

—a complete seed treatment program that includes 
the tested and proven dressings you need to protect 
your crops from the pests found in your area. 


the amazing new combination seed disinfectant 
that controls smut, other seed-borne diseases and 
wireworms in one operation ! Costs less than $1.10 
per acre of wheat, coarse grains, and less than 
$1.10 per bushel of corn and beans! 


another great new seed disinfectant that controls 
smut and other seed-borne diseases in wheat, 
coarse grains and flax! Application cost is less than 
5 ( per bushel of wheat and coarse grains and less 
than 13d per bushel of flax! 


the non-mercurial seed disinfectant that kills bunt 
(stinking smut) in wheat ! Apply it for less than 
4d per bushel! 


50 % LINDANE 

the proven seed dressing that destroys wireworms 
attacking cereal crops. Costs less than 95d per acre! 

SOLVE YOUR PEST PROBLEM BY USING 
ONE OR MORE OF THESE GREAT 



FISTULA 

FREE BOOK—Explains Dangers 
of Associated Ailments 


\^£$*f** ^ 

\ J2!iW efrtS 


Avoid 
IDangers 
|of Delay 


Piles, Fissures and Rectal Abscess are 
common ailments that may also be asso¬ 
ciated with neglected Fistula. Our new 
171-page illustrated book sent FREE. Write 
today — McCleary Clinic & Hospital, 153 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



• This feature is £ irnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 



Grain Production and Trade 

A recent upward revision of the 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture’s estimate of world wheat pro¬ 
duction forecasts a record breaking 
7,235,000,000 bushels when all 
records are completed for the 1952-53 
crop year. This figure compares with 
a total world production of 6,480,- 
000,000 bushels in 1951-52 and the 
previous record of 6,610,000,000 
bushels in 1938-39. This increase in 
the estimates of total production 
results largely from an upward revision 
of Canadian production figures and 
the improved outlook for the wheat 
crop now being harvested in Argen¬ 
tina. While good wheat crops have 
been reported by nearly all countries 
during the current crop year, the in¬ 
creases over last year’s production 
occurred chiefly in the exporting 
countries—Canada, the United States, 
Argentina, Turkey, France and French 
North Africa. 

According to latest U.S. reports, a 
current decline in world wheat trade 
is reflected in the total export figures 
of the big four exporting countries. 
This source states that for the period 
July through November of 1952, 
sales by the big four amounted to 340 
million bushels compared with 410 
million bushels for the same period in 

1951. Significantly, Canada has been 
the only country of the four to register 
an increase in export volume of wheat 
during this period while U.S. exports 
have been running some 25 per cent 
below the previous year’s level. 

The export movement of Canadian 
wheat and wheat flour, including ex¬ 
ports to the United States for con¬ 
sumption and for milling in bond, 
totalled 153 million bushels for the 
period August 1 to December 11, 

1952, compared with 124 million 
bushels during the same period of 
1951, an increase of approximately 20 
per cent. 

Since the Canadian Wheat Board 
contracts a considerable volume of 
advance sales, export statistics do not 
represent total foreign sales at any 
specified date. Figures relating to the 
volume of advance sales are not avail¬ 
able to us and we can therefore only 
deduce from other sources that ad¬ 
vance sales are being made in large 
volume. Since the Board must be in a 
position to fill orders when required, 
sales for delivery on a particular date 
cannot safely go beyond that quantity 
of wheat expected to be available at 
overseas shipping points on that date. 
The availability of transportation 
facilities could therefore prove to be 
a limiting factor in the volume of our 
export movement during the next 
several months. 

Certainly every effort has been made 
toward attaining the maximum use of 
available handling, transportation and 
storage facilities with the express pur¬ 
pose of moving large supplies to the 
Atlantic Coast ports prior to the clos¬ 
ing of lake shipping. Peak activity at 
both Lakehead and Pacific Coast 
terminals has therefore been the key¬ 
note of grain operations during the 
current year. A record weekly volume 
of 24.7 million bushels of all grains 
was moved out from the Lakehead by 
lake and rail during the week ended 
December 4. This is reported to be 
the heaviest single week’s shipment for 


the past 24 years, the next highest 
weekly volume having been 23.6 mil¬ 
lion bushels cleared during the week 
ending December 1, 1944. 

Combined shipments of all grains 
from Lakehead and West Coast ports, 
up to December 10, were somewhat 
above those for the same period in 
1951, although wheat shipments from 
Lakehead ports were slightly lower. 
B.C! exports have totalled 48 million 
bushels as against 30.5 million bushels 
in the same period in 1951, while 
movement from Fort William-Port 
Arthur by both boat and rail amounted 
to 208 million bushels, contrasted 
with 204 million bushels in the pre¬ 
vious year. Unprecedented warm 
weather this winter, maintained open 
conditions on the Great Lakes thereby 
prolonging the shipping period for a 
number of days beyond normal. This 
situation may reduce the storage prob¬ 
lem at the Lakehead in that time has 
been afforded for a record number of 
ships to load cargo and move to berth¬ 
ing-quarters before freeze-up. Shipping 
sources estimate that upwards of 80 
per cent of the fleet will be used for 
this purpose. Freighters normally 
move to position alongside Canadian 
and U.S. grain elevators where unload¬ 
ing is easy if the cargo is required 
during winter months, otherwise many 
move to trans-shipment points as soon 
as the spring break-up permits. 

The export movement of coarse 
grains is also running considerably 
above 1951 figures. Exports up 
to December 11 of the current crop 
year were 34 million bushels of oats 
and 63 million bushels of barley con¬ 
trasted with 23 million bushels and 29 
million bushels, respectively, for the 
same period in 1951. Little change 
has been registered in the United 
States imports of Canadian oats dur¬ 
ing the current year but a 100 per cent 
increase in the volume of Canadian 
barley taken by this market is indi¬ 
cated at this date. A substantial in¬ 
crease in the volume of rye shipped 
to the United States has also been 
recorded. Increased shipments of bar¬ 
ley and rye to the United States mar¬ 
ket in 1952 may be explained by the 
fact that the Americans have had a 
short year in both of these crops and 
also to the fact that they themselves 
are exporting a considerable volume of 
barley to overseas markets. A further 
factor contributing to the American 
demand is the above average feeding 
of this grain to livestock. 

Bread Enrichment for Canadians 

Legislation recently passed by the 
Canadian government opens the door 
to enriched flour for Canadians, 
effective February 2 of this year. Fol¬ 
lowing that date, vitamin enriched 
flour may be used by bakers on a 
voluntary basis in the making of white 
breadstuffs provided the product is 
clearly marked “Enriched.” 

The regulations stipulate that such 
breadstuffs shall be made from 
enriched flour only, the flour to con¬ 
tain closely regulated quantities of 
three of the “B” vitamin group, thia¬ 
mine, riboflavin and niacin, as well as 
the mineral, iron, with the option of 
adding the element calcium—the bone 
and teeth builder—if desired. 

Bread enrichment has been in prac¬ 
tice in Newfoundland, Sweden, the 
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United States and some other coun- requirements. Agricultural products 
tries for a number of years. Findings exported to the United States in 1951 
of nutritional surveys carried out by accounted for seven per cent of that 
international groups of scientists country’s over-all agricultural import 
prominent in the field of human nutri- value, feed grains, live cattle and meat 
tion are said to furnish conclusive products being items of particular im- 
confirmation of the beneficial effects portance. The value of Canadian agri- 
of enrichment upon national health, cultural exports to the United States 
The “B” vitamin group is recognized for the past two years were as follows: 
as being of the utmost importance in 

. i i.i. Commodity 1950 1951 

human nutrition and one which is Million dollars 

commonly low in a large percentage Animals, edible (except 

of diets. Nutritionist experts claim as breeding) --- 72 53 

the results of bread enrichment, a ^ r rains an j^ preparations - 72 124 

lower tuberculosis rate, a general Fodders and fee< £_ 19 30 

lowering of over-all death rates. Vegetables and preparations 12 12 

sharply reduced infant mortality, bet- Fruits and preparations - 11 10 

ter bodies and more alert minds. Seeds, except oilseeds - 11 10 

Hides and skms . 9 11 

Bread has been the traditional Other imports _ 17 30 

medium of enrichment because it is a Total_266 344 

basic food eaten more fiequently and From time to time, isolationist 
in greater quantities than any othei elements in the United States protest 
food; it is economical and therefoie tha.t Canadian agricultural imports are 
eaten most frequently by low income adversely affecting their own pro¬ 
families whose diets are apt to be clucers. Fortunately, this group rep- 
inadequate. In other woi ds, bread is re sents only a small minority of Ameri- 
the easiest and most economical cans and unlikely to receive serious 
means of providing impoitant nutri- consideration unless economic activity 
ents to the greatest possible numbers exhibits a decided downward trend, 
in the population without changing 

food habits Trade is a two-way street however, 

. ,, , , , L r and Canada, in recent years, has be- 

Discussmg the probable effect of ,, , , , , c ,i T t •*. j 

n . F 1 , , , come the best market for the United 

ffour enrichment upon bread and c . , , , , , £ „ 

n , . „ f States in total exports of all corn¬ 

flour sales in Canada, some sources modlties _ Not to be over]ooked , how . 

are of the opinion that the declining eyei . the fact that Canada im rts 

per capita consumption of bread may a]most as much in agricultural prod . 

be halted or perhaps even increased ucts from the United States as she 

thereby benefiting the milling and ts t(J that count and ranks fifth 

baking industries. Surveys have shown a its customers for such pro ducts. 

that competition with bakers products j ts from the United States during 

comes, not from other breads, but 1950 and 195l were as fo i lows: 

from other types of foods, in any 

event, enrichment places bread in a Commodity 19^0 , 1951 

better competitive position and pro- Cotton and linters _ 64 88 

vides something on which the milling Grains and preparations _ 49 35 

and baking industries can base future Fruits and preparations — 46 56 

merchandising and advertising pro- Vegetables and preparations 20 27 

grams. Oilseeds, includina peanuts 14 19 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


This book contains 30 blue print 
floor plans of practical types of 
barns. All details of framing, 
walls, doors, windows, ventila¬ 
tion systems, dairies, manure 
sheds, hog barns, and stable 
measurements are given in elabo¬ 
rate blue print form and tables. 
There are 311 photos of the best 
barns in Canada, 142 pages in 
all — not a catalogue but a 
practical building manual. 

FREE ONLY TO THE FARMER 
WHO IS BUILDING OR 
REMODELLING HIS BARN 

This book is free upon receipt of 
the coupon, correctly filled in. It 
i cost us tens of thousands of dollars 
\ to produce — but it will save you 
A plenty of time and money. 

|\ BEATTY BROS. LIMITED 

Head Office: Fergus, Ont. 
i Saint John, N. B.; Montreal, 

i \ Fergus, Winnipeg, Edmonton. 

A®\ McLennan, McFeely & Prior 

Limited, Vancouver 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED BOX 210 F FERGUS ONT. 

I am Building □, or Remodelling Q. Please send barn book, free. 


Your Ncme 


P. O. Address 


Nearest Town 


Sire of Barn..No. of Stock. 

Also send booklets on 0 Steel Stalls 0 Steel Pens 0 Water Bowls 
0 Manure Carrier 0 Water System 0 Electric Barn Ventilating Fans 
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fey Man in 

Average-town, Canada 


if you live in an average 
Canadian community, you 
can easily see that it’s 
changing. 

Everywhere you look, 
new construction tells us a 
story of progress. Here, 
perhaps, is a handsome new 
store. There, a new bridge, 
office building,power plant, 
highway, housing project— 
or some other vital devel¬ 
opment that makes life bet¬ 
ter for all. 

But do you know that 
many of these develop¬ 
ments are made possible by 
a certain Key Man? And 
can you guess who he is? 

He’s the typical life in¬ 
surance policyholder — re¬ 
presenting millions of 
Canadians. 

AT YOUR SERVICE! 


How can he do all this 
just by owning life insur¬ 
ance? 

Because a large part of 
his premium dollars is in¬ 
vested for him in sound 
securities which help fin¬ 
ance many such projects. 
Each year, more than 225 
million life insurance dol¬ 
lars are put to work in 
these useful ways from 
coast to coast! 

The life insurance pol¬ 
icyholder is a helpful citi¬ 
zen in another way. For 
the money he puts aside for 
the future helps safeguard 
his family from ever be¬ 
coming a financial burden 
to others. 

All in all, he’s an asset to 
his community and the 
nation! 


A trained life underwriter — representing one of 
HIL*. the more than 50 Canadian, British and United 

States life insurance companies in Canada —will 
iggjgl gladly help you plan for your family's security and 
l»Py? i iiwral V°ur own ne®«U in later years. Rely on him! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 

"IT IS GOOD CITIZENSHIP TO OWN LIFE INSURANCE " 

L-752C 


His Own Bullet 

Continued from page 11 

It was Joe who served ten years at 
hard labor—a light sentence because 
of his youth and the nature of the 
evidence against him. The evidence 
was circumstantial, but it was enough 
to damn him. Most damning of all 
was Raoul’s testimony against his 
former friend. 

The girl, Denise, turned against 
him also and not one of his former 
friends in the little village would take 
his part. He heard that Denise and 
Raoul were married not long after¬ 
wards and, just before he was re¬ 
leased from prison, that they had left 
the country. 

“I go into dat prison de los’ man, 
but when I come out I hav’ foun’ my¬ 
self an’ my life. Not in de village, not 
wit people anywhere. But in dis great 
lan’ where de trees are frien’s, where 
de lac water spik softly. Here dere 
are no lies, no traitors—no woman.” 

He stopped speaking and I thought, 
after a few moments, that he had 
fallen asleep. Then he went on, his 
voice so low that I could hardly hear 
it: 

“Woman? Yes, perhaps what I hav’ 
needed all de time has been de wom¬ 
an. But what woman could I believe? 
What woman would live dis life for 
love of me?” 

“What would you do if you fell 
sick?” I queried, unable to make one 
single word of pomment on this 
tragedy I had heard. 

“I never get sick. If it comes I am 
prepared for dat, too. I am ready 
for everyt’ing.” 

Probably he planned to go to his 
brother if he ever became really ill, 
I thought hazily; my mind drugged 
with need for sleep and the sorrow of 
Joe’s tale. The last things I remem¬ 
bered were the secretive glow of the 
banked fire and Joe’s great form, dark 
and unyielding beneath his furs. 

TVfEXT morning Joe came outside to 
-L ^ see me away. I turned my head 
and waved as I started off on my 
snowshoes. Joe was standing still, 
hardly looking at me, but rather, 
across the frozen waste of lake upon 
the opposite shore on which the 
January sun gleamed with Arctic 
lustre. As I stared ahead over the 
lonely stretch of white I gave an extra 
spurt on my “bear paws.” More than 
zero weather made me hustle away 
with a chilly feeling in my spine. Yet 
I didn’t want to leave Joe like that. 

More years went by. I left the 


Patricia district and then came back 
to it again. One bright May morning, 
not long after breakup, I was 
paddling Sturgeon Lake toward some 
old mining claims at the north end. 
The poplars were in gay leaf and even 
the sombre spruce and jack pines 
seemed to have a lighter, brighter 
sheen. Somewhere a white-throat spar¬ 
row was singing “hard-times-ca-na- 
can-ada” and indeed this year of 
1936 meant hard times for many in 
the Dominion. 

“But not for Joe,” I thought, glad 
that I was going to see him again. 
“With that garden and root house 
crammed with food, with meat and 
fish for the taking, he’ll never have a 
worry. That’s the way to live after all. 
That’s real security.” 

A shot rang out somewhere ahead 
and echoed along the rocky margins 
of the lake. It was difficult to tell 
where it came from and I didn’t try 
very hard. Probably some trigger- 
happy fool shooting a squirrel or get¬ 
ting himself a grouse dinner out of 
season. I headed in toward Joe’s 
landing and beached my canoe. 

His dogs were barking furiously, 
but apparently they were tied up as 
none of them came down the trail to 
interrogate me. The din was deafen¬ 
ing, but no Joe appeared to quiet 
them. The old boy must be off in the 
woods somewhere. When I reached 
the little porch in front of the cabin 
there was still no sign of the French¬ 
man. I knocked at the door several 
times and then opened it. 

“Joe!” I shouted. Then I saw him. 
He sat in his favorite chair, facing 
the lake and with the morning sun¬ 
shine golden across his knees. But he 
wasn’t looking at it. His head was 
back against the chair and he seemed 
to be asleep, except that his eyes were 
open. Then I saw the revolver. It was 
lying on the floor just below the fingers 
of his right hand which dangled over 
the chair arm. He was still as warm 
as life, but he was not living. 

On the table I found a note: “I am 
too sick to work. I shoot myself rather 
than go to my brother. Francois 
Thibault.” Underneath was a will 
leaving everything he owned to me. 
I stood looking down at the rugged 
quiet face and knew by the stab that 
went through me that this man had 
been my friend. 

“I am ready for everyt’ing,” I 
remembered. “I chose dis life for my¬ 
self.” He had chosen his death also. 

It wasn’t until Joe’s will was pro¬ 
bated that I found out his brother’s 
name was Raoul. 
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with... IH 5$ter 


Stop paying off the power thieves that are steal¬ 
ing the fine performance originally built into your 
tractor. Your International Harvester dealer will 


KEEP POWER FROM GOING UP THE EXHAUST KEEP POWER FROM "LEAKING" DOWN INTO 
PIPE! Each exhaust valve in your tractor opens and THE CRANK-CASE! Each piston in your tractor soes 

closes almost a million times in a 10-hour day. It up and down about 2,000,000 times a day. After 

operates continuously at red-hot temperatures. Under many hours of use, cylinder walls and piston rings 

such terrific punishment, valves eventually wear and begin to wear. Power that should have been applied to 

fail to seat properly. Power gets by them and goes up the piston escapes between the piston and cylinder 
the exhaust stack. New precision-engineered IH valves walls. New, factory-matched IH pistons, rings and 
stop this power thief. cylinder sleeves stop this power thief. 



track them down... and install new IH precision- 
engineered parts. Put that "new” pull back in your 
tractor and cut down your fuel bills. Schedule an 
IH 5*Star Tractor Overhaul NOW! It’s a wise 
<move that pays you with restored power! 

Your McCormick Farmall is built to work for 



years 


! IH-trained servicemen, IH-approved service 


KEEP POWER FROM BEING HIJACKED AT THE 
CARBURETOR! More than 9,000 gallons of air pass 
through your tractor carburetor with each gallon of fuel. 


KEEP FUEL FROM TAKING A FREE RIDE 
THROUGH YOUR ENGINE! Your tractor ignition 
system produces approximately 3,700 sparks of 16,000 


equipment, and genuine IH precision-engineered 
parts are at your service to maintain the fine per¬ 
formance built into your tractor, for years longer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 

Hamilton • Ontario 


Make a date with your International 
Harvester Dealer today .... 

FOR YOUR I H 5- STAR 
TRACTOR OVERHAUL 


The volume of fuel and air enlarges carburetor nozzles 
and jets. Too much fuel goes into the engine, and you 
get less power per gallon. IH 5-Star carburetor over¬ 
haul and new IH parts stop this power thief. 

Stop power thieves in your 
tractor with IH precision- 
engineered parts 



★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

5-STAR 


SERVICE 


volts each — every minute. When pitted points, faulty 
wiring or worn spark plugs fail to deliver a spark, the 
power in the fuel is not used. IH 5-Star ignition over¬ 
haul and new IH parts stop this power thief. 



STOP POWER-WASTING OIL FLOODS IN THE 
COMBUSTION CHAMBER! The connecting rod 
bearings in your tractor carry a tremendous load. When 
wear sets in, more oil is thrown onto the cylinder walls 
and then into the combustion chamber. Oil consump¬ 
tion goes up and power goes down. IH precision 
bearing inserts stop this power thief. 
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Non-poisonouj 


wins THE 


AGAINST SMUT 


Here's what you’ve waited for—a non-poisonous 
odorless seed dressing that can be handled 
with bare hands, that is harmless to children and 
animals—that does not reduce seeding rate. 

. Sacks can be used again for other purposes— 

S surplus seed can be used for fodder! All this PLUS 
complete elimination of smut I 

Increase your wheat cheque. Order your supply of 
TRISTISAN today I 


Equipment for the trapline. ma y De purcnasea aireaay maae irom 

dealers in trapper’s supplies, or they 

T HE amount of trapping equip- may be made at home from K-inch or 
ment may run from a few dollars’ / 2 -inch boards. I use both kinds, but 
worth used by the boy trapper in prefer the wooden stretchers I make 
the farming districts, to the elaborate myself as they are more adaptable. As 
outfit worth thousands of dollars, in pelts should remain on the stretchers 
use by the wilderness trapper in the for some time, the trapper should have 
far north. The wilderness trapper’s life a supply on hand before the season 
itself may depend upon his equipment, opens. If wooden stretchers are used, 
so necessarily it includes many items I use common 2d. or 3d. nails to fasten 
of little value to the farmland trapper, the skins to the boards, 
whose equipment need not be very A good pocket knife for skinning 
elaborate nor costly. the animals trapped is absolutely 

A supply of good traps is very essen- necessary, and this should be kept 
tial to any trapper, and the number sharp at all times. Often the trapper 
and sizes of these will depend to a will wish to skin part of his catch on 
great extent upon the time to be spent the trapline without carrying it home, 
on the trapline, and the animals to be so in order to always keep my knife 
taken. The muskrat trapper, with a sharp, I carry one of the pocket whet- 
plentiful supply of ’rats will need stones at all times when running my 
many more, and smaller traps than traps. 

the wolf or fox trapper. Generally A supply of haywire and some fence 
speaking, the trapper who follows a staples will be needed for fastening 
mixed trapline can use four or five traps, and it is best to use only new 
dozen traps to good advantage, and wire that has never been used. Old 
these should range in size from No. 1 wire that is kinked or rusty will often 
to No. 3 or No. 4, depending on break when placed under a strain 
whether coyotes or wolves are to be when an animal is caught, and allow 
trapped also. it to escape with the trap. A pair of 

The No. 1 trap will hold mink, good pliers, preferably six-inch, with 
muskrat and skunk and may be used wire cutters will also be needed for 
for such animals. The No. 1A trap is cutting and bending wire when set- 
also good for these animals, and I ting or taking up traps, 
prefer the larger trap for skunks and One of the'most-used parts of my 
mink. As a mink will sometimes escape equipment is one of the little pocket 
from a No. 1 trap, and as its pelt is axes formerly sold by the Marble Arms 
too valuable to lose, the No. 1M trap Company of Gladstone, Mich. These 
will more than pay for itself in the are no longer manufactured, but the 
number of pelts saved. The No. 2 one I have is just about the handiest 
trap is the standard fox and raccoon thing I have ever seen. It has a guard 
trap, and I also like the No. 2 jump that goes down over the blade when 
trap for mink as they are light to the axe is carried in a pocket, and 
carry and easy to conceal. The No. 2 which folds down into the bottom of 
Coil-Spring and the No. 22 Victor are the handle when the blade is in use. 
both good traps for mink, and will also Also, it has a small folding pick on the 
hold raccoon if one happens along, back which may be used for digging 
The No. 3 trap is good for coyote and beds for small traps. Some kind of axe 
lynx and the size most generally used or hatchet is very useful for cutting 
for these animals. The No. 4 is all trap stakes and drags or for driving 


Western Stove Repairs Company 

333A—4th Ave. E. Calgary, Alta. 

“BELANGER” Heating and Cooking Equipment 
. . . Gas, Propane. Electric, Combinations, Coal 
and Wood Ranges, Furnaces, Coal and Wood Circu¬ 
lators, and Cast Iron Box Wood Heaters. 

Repairs for all makes of stoves, 
heaters, furnaces and boilers. 

ALL TYPES OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT 
Write for particulars. 


■ ■ij|| ■ RELIEVED 

ITCH ,naj,ffy 

■ H ■ H or money back 

Very first use of soothing, cooling, liquid 
D.D.D. Prescription positively relieves raw 
red itch—caused by eczema, rashes, scalp 
irritation, chafing—other itch troubles. Grease¬ 
less, stainless. 43c trial bottle must satisfy or 
money back. Ask your druggist for D.D.D. 
PRESCRIPTION. 


Aladdin Homes 


BUILD YOUR OWN HOME 

this Easy, Economical way! 


Aladdin’s 36 years of "learning-how” saves you labour and 
material costs with Aladdin Readi-Cut lumber. Build an 
Aladdin Home yourself and quickly see your own home 
become a reality! 

Check these ALADDIN Advantages 

• lumber is supplied readi-cut for quick, easy and economical 
erection. 

* fully insulated—cuts fuel costs in winter, keeps home cool 
in summer. 

* complete plans for building Home and foundation supplied 
free. 

• only the highest quality materials used. 


Join the thousands of satisfied Aladdin Home owners and 
profit by this simplified building plan! The catalogue is 
full of home designs and floor plans. Send for it to-day! 
Its 36 pages hold interest for every prospective home owner. 

- FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW! - 


Aladdin Homes Limited, 

58 Temple Building, Toronto, Ontario. 

Enclosed find 25 c. Please send me catalogue of Aladdin 
Homes and price list. 

Name. 

Address. 


Streams, stony hills, trees and valleys combine to make good trapping country. 
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staples and stakes, and an ordinary 
hatchet will do if unable to obtain 
something better. 

Something will be needed for carry¬ 
ing the traps and other equipment, and 
the trap basket is used in many sec¬ 
tions. This basket is cumbersome to 
use in wooded country, and as it is 
always in view, it advertises your busi¬ 
ness to trap thieves who chance to 
notice you, so I prefer some kind of 
bag for carrying traps and bait. The 
used army haversacks or gas mask 
bags are all right for this purpose. 

The fox and wolf trapper will need 
some special equipment that will not 
be needed by the mink or muskrat 
trapper. Fox and wolf traps are usu¬ 
ally fastened to two-pronged drags or 
steel stakes. Stakes may be made in 
the farm workshop from fi-inch or 
/ 2 -inch iron or steel rods. I make these 
about 18 inches in length, sharpen one 
end and turn an “eye ’ on the other 
for running wire through to fasten trap 
to stake. A pair of clean leather or 
canvas gloves to be worn when 
handling or setting traps, and a piece 
of canvas to stand upon will be 
needed. If traps are to be covered 
with dirt or snow, pan covers will be 
needed. 

The man who traps for mink or 
muskrat will need a good heavy pair of 
rubber hip boots to wear when setting 
or tending his traps along the streams 
where he is in water much of the time. 
He will also appreciate a pair of the 
large rubber gloves which come up to 
the shoulder, over the sleeves, which 
will keep his hands ctyy when setting 
traps under the icy water. 

Another article that will be useful 
to the fox trapper is a sifter made of 
/4-inch hardware cloth which is used to 
sift the dirt used to cover traps. This 
prevents clogging of the jaws. 

N OW we come to a much discussed 
(or should I say “cussed”) item 
that finds a place among many trap¬ 
pers’ equipment. This is the trapline 
gun, and as a contributor to many 
publications, I have answered more 
inquiries about this item than any¬ 
thing else. Many amateur trappers get 
it into their heads that they can trap 
a lot of furs and shoot a lot of game, 
all at the same time, but brother, it 
can’t be done. The trapper usually has 
a load to carry without lugging a 
heavy gun also, although this does 
not apply to the wilderness trapper 
where conditions are altogether dif¬ 
ferent. 

My advice to the farmland trapper 
would be to leave the gun at home, for 
chances are, you will never need it 
anyway. If a gun is carried, perhaps 
the best one would be a .22 calibre 
pistol or revolver, but many states and 
provinces have laws which forbid car¬ 
rying such an arm, so it is best to 
ascertain if such a gun is unlawful in 
your section. If a revolver is carried 
on the trapline, for safety sake, leave 
one chamber empty, and carry it with 
the hammer down on this empty 
chamber. Carried this way, it will not 
go off accidentally. 

Next to the revolver, perhaps the 
light .22 calibre rifle is best, and the 
ordinary single shot will do. Any gun 
carried on the trapline is going to get 
a lot of rough treatment and hard 
knocks, so an expensive arm is out. 
No matter what kind of a gun is car¬ 
ried, it should only be used to kill 
bait for the traps, or to shoot animals 
taken in the traps, for too much shoot¬ 
ing will frighten game away. 


January, 1953 

Today a Bushel of Wheat 
Buys IWice as IMIudi 


In 1939, a bushel of wheat bought 1.7 gallons of gasoline. Today, you get 
almost 4 gallons of gasoline for a bushel of wheat. And it’s the same story 
with other farm products.* 

How is this possible when general living costs have streaked upward to a 
point where they are 80 per cent higher than in 1939? 

Finding oil in our own back yard is the answer. 

By discovering new sources of oil, the oil industry has been able to hold 
the price line on products in spite of higher freight rates, increased gaso¬ 
line taxes ... in spite of tremendous increases in the cost of finding and 
producing oil, and of transporting, refining and marketing petroleum 
products. Today, depending on how close they are to new oil produc¬ 
tion, consumers on the prairies pay from 4 to 9 cents less per gallon for 
gasoline than they would be paying if new oil hadn’t been found. 

It’s another example of how Western Canadians are benefiting from 
new oil production. ' 

* Based on information supplied by the Alberta Wheat Pool 
and Dominion Department of Agriculture. 

CANADIAN PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 

FORMERLY WESTERN CANADA PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 



Gasoline 
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FIREPROOF, R0TPR00F EXTERIORS 


NtARlST J-M BUILDING MATERIALS 0EA^ R 


... choose the all-purpose building board 

Johns-Manville 


ASBESTOS FLEXBOARD 


Here’s a building board that is a “natural” on the farm. It’s 
tough as a sheet of stone, can’t burn, rot or wear out, yet it 
saws and nails like wood. Johns-Manville Asbestos Flexboard 
comes in big 4' x 8' sheets. It can be used indoors or out for 
an unlimited number of jobs — it’s ideal for lining dairy 
barns, milk houses or grain bins or for the exterior of chicken 
houses, implement sheds and as a fireproof partition in 
attic or basement. 


FREE BOOK "Flexboard for the Farm"—This 16 page booklet gives 

you more facts on Flexboard. It contains helpful drawings and plans. 
See your J-M dealer or write Canadian Johns-Manville, 

Dept. 3158, 199 Bay Street, Toronto. 


£njoy AU-WeATHBR Protection 

- in a - 

MACDONALD 
TRACTOR CAB 

Enjoy the 'many ad¬ 
vantages of a Mac¬ 
donald Tractor Cab 
. . . drive your 
tractor in any 
kind of weather 
—in comfort! 

You'll get more 
work done. 


Cab is all steel, insulated to prevent noise and body rumble. 
Roomy interior—at window level cab is 4 feet wide. Windows are 
set low for all-round vision . . . hinged to provide ample ventila¬ 
tion . . . complete with sun visor. Operations are cleaner, quieter, 
warmer. Easily installed. Available for most large tractors. 
Write for FREE information. 

Macdonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd. 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Please send me further information about the MACDONALD TRACTOR CAB. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_____ 

TRACTOR MODEL___ 

MACDONALD BROS. AIRCRAFT LIMITED 

WINNIPEG 



Weed Conference 

Continued on page 10 

sweet clover for hay—has been found 
useful for cleaning up infested parts 
of a farm. 

S OME interesting work with chemi¬ 
cals was reported. Investigations 
have been directed along two separate 
lines, the killing of wild oat seed in 
the soil, and the selective killing of 
wild oat plants in a growing crop. 

In an effort to free infested soil 
temporary soil sterilants and pre- 
emergent sprays have been used. 
These include TCA, CMU (3 - p - 
chlorophenyl -1 -1 - dimethylurea) and 
IPC (isopropyl-N-phenylcarbamate). 
Their use was confined to summer- 
fallow, and late fall applications to 
land that had produced a crop. Other 
workers reported using chemical 
sprays—largely the same chemicals 
used as sterilants—to put on the soil 
before the wild oats sprouted, in the 
hope of killing as they start to grow. 

Some promising results were gained 
on the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, in spraying growing crops 
with MH (maleic hydrazide). In the 
experimental work, wheat, oats, barley 
and flax were seeded with wild oats 
and different plots were sprayed with 
MH at three-day intervals, starting 
when the crops were in the fourth-leaf 
stage and continuing until the wheat 
and barley had been in head for six 
days. They found that MH caused 
sterility of all small grains before fer¬ 
tilization had taken place, but the 
plants became much less susceptible 
following fertilization. Since wild oats 
come into head about a week later 
than early varieties of barley it should 
be possible to control wild oats by 
treating with MH after the crops have 
entered the immune period of growth 
and while the weed is still susceptible. 

No one was rash enough to suggest 
that chemical control of wild oats is 
yet possible on western farms; how¬ 
ever, extensive work is being done on 
the problem and the scientists con¬ 
cerned expressed the opinion that 
studies already completed point the 
way toward ultimate success. 

The deep-rooted, persistent peren¬ 
nial weeds, such as field bindweed, 
leafy spurge, hoary cress, toadflax and 
Russian knapweed, are checked while 
in the patch stage with heavy applica¬ 
tions of soil sterilants, principally 
chlorates. Intense cultivation or seed¬ 
ing down to grass is recommended for 
areas that are infested with these 
weeds. 2,4-D is very effective on field 
bindweed and checks the seed forma¬ 
tion of leafy spurge and hoary cress. 

Patches of quack grass can now be 
eliminated with chemicals, though 
the chemicals effective are still costly. 
TCA is best applied in late summer 
or fall, at 80 to 100 pounds per acre 
on undisturbed sod, and 25 to 70 
pounds when combined with suitable 
tillage. Cultivation before chemical 
application is recommended. Sodium 
chlorate at 500 to 800 pounds per 
acre is effective against quack. CMU 
will eradicate it, but should not be 
used on farmland because it sterilizes 
the soil for a long time. 

Earlier reference was made to com¬ 
ments by K. P. Buchholtz on the 
possibility of increasing forage by 
eliminating non-productive trees and 
shrubs. Western snowberry or buck¬ 
brush and other woody growth treated 
with applications of one pound per 
acre of 2,4-D ester in 10 to 20 gallons 


of water as a foliage spray, gave 50 to 
75 per cent control. By increasing the 
acid to I 1/2 to 2 pounds per acre, 
90 to 95 per cent kills have been 
achieved. For general spraying of 
mixed brush and trees, mixtures of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T are recommended, 
as some bushes are resistant to one 
and not to the other. The recom¬ 
mended rate of application is two 
pounds of acid in 100 gallons of water. 
Where a turbine is used much less 
water is required. 

Extensive work has been done in 
Manitoba and Ontario on the winter 
spraying of trees and shrubs. A turbine 
sprayer is used and the acid, at the 
rate of two pounds per acre, is carried 
in oil. In Manitoba 15 to 20 gallons 
per acre has been used, but Ontario 
has had better results with the larger 
gallonage. Early winter spraying per¬ 
mitted some regrowth from the roots; 
therefore, the recommended time for 
dormant spraying is February to May, 
inclusive. It is important that the oil 
should completely wet the tree trunk. 
Transformer, diesel, stove or No. 2 
fuel oil can be used. The usefulness 
of this technique for farmland ap¬ 
plications is limited by the costliness 
of the oil and the mechanical prob¬ 
lems encountered in spraying in sub¬ 
zero weather. 

Potentially important investigation 
is being done in the top killing of 
growing crops with the object of ripen¬ 
ing seed crops and advancing harvest¬ 
ing dates. It has been established that 
spraying crops with endothal and 
sodium cyanamide will advance the 
harvest date of' cereal crops by as 
much as a week, without seriously 
damaging yields. More important pos¬ 
sibilities of its use appear in the 
treating of clover, alfalfa and corn to 
kill pulpy growth. Unfortunately the 
chemicals now being used leave a resi¬ 
due, and it is thought that it will 
make the straw from sprayed crops 
toxic to livestock. 

The use of two to three pints (1.25 
to 1.87 pounds) ^of DNBP phenol 
(4,6-dinitro-o-sec-butylphenol) with 
five to ten gallons of diesel or fuel oil 
per acre (applied at the normal time 
for swathing) has permitted the 
straight combining of flax crops within 
36 to 48 hours. A 40 per cent solution 
of pentachlorophenol mixed one to 
nine with fuel oil and applied at the 
rate of five gallons per acre has also 
proved effective. 

For alfalfa and clqver the recom¬ 
mended treatment is two to three 
pints of DNBP with five to ten gallons 
fuel oil per acre, or PCP phenol (pen¬ 
tachlorophenol) at four to six pounds 
in five to ten gallons of fuel oil. Also 
suggested is one pound of endothal 
with four pounds of ammonium sul¬ 
phate in 20 to 30 gallons of water per 
acre. 

In general, horticultural crops are 
much more sensitive to the newer 
chemicals than are the field crops. 
However, experimentation has proven 
that oils are effective in such crops as 
carrots and parsnips, and 2,4-D can be 
used on weed infested raspberries and 
strawberries. 

As the conference broke up, scien¬ 
tists engaged in chemical weed control 
research expressed the frequent view 
that the next decade would see im¬ 
portant further strides in the use of 
chemicals for reducing hazards of crop 
production and would make even 
more remote the fulfilment of Malthus’ 
prediction of a hungry world. 
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YOU... TOO 


GET ALL THE FACTS NOW 

Write for latest catalogs on Case Tractors and 
full line of implements. Mark here or write in 
margin those that interest you. Mail now to 
J. I. Case Co., Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, 
Regina, Winnipeg, London, or Toronto. 

□ 4-5 plow "LA” □ Self-Propelled 

Tractor Combines 

□ 3-plow *'D” Series □ 9 & 12-foot pull 

Tractors types 

□ LP-Gas equipment □ Eagle Hitch 
Farming 


NAME. 


Saves money two ways with his Case 4-5 plow 
Model "LA,” Ralph Geis of Barrhead, Alta., tells 
Case dealer Carl Johnson: (1) runs fine on sec¬ 
ond grade gas; (2 ) does two jobs at once—pulls 
4-section harrow behind chisel plow going 16 
inches deep. "That’s a big load,” he says, "but 
she only uses 3 Yz to 4 gallons of gas an hour.” 


“Economical,” says Steve Semotiuk, Mundare, 
Alta., about his Case "DC-4” Tractor, shown 
above pulling a Case "WRA” one-way disk 
plow. "Uses two gallons or less per hour, with 
disk in deep.” Of the plow he says, "It’s light 
running . . . clears itself nicely in. adverse tilling 
conditions where others plugged up.” 


“The Case Shredder is going to help me raise 
bigger crops,” predicts R. Matlashewski, his out¬ 
fit shown here working near Headingly, Man. 
He hates to see plant food wasted by burning 
straw, and says, "By shredding heavy straw after 
combining I can work it back into the soil,” adds, 
"My Case 'LA’ is 3 years old—no cost for repairs.” 


Get a Personal Demonstration 


Case builds 25 great tractors in four sizes to 
fit every acreage, every field job. Ask your 
Case dealer for a demonstration of Case 
Tractors and Implements ... try Eagle Hitch 
Farming . . . the brilliant new way to farm. 


Liquefied petroleum gas saves you money on the price per gallon 
in most areas, and by stretching engine life. Alf LeClerc (above) of 
Grande Prairie, Alta., praises the economy of burning propane in his 
Case 3-plow "DC-4” Tractor. "Uses 12 gallons of low-cost LP-Gas in 
eight hours,” he reports. Elmer Nelson, Wetaskawin, Alta., saves 10% on 
fuel. Whether you prefer LP-Gas, gasoline, or tractor fuel in your Case 
Tractor, you’ll get full work per gallon and long engine life. Whatever 
fuel you use, whichever of the 25 great Case Tractors you buy, you’ll find 
that truly, "It pays to farm with Case.” 


For 3,000 acres of wheat land "... you’ve got to have good, dependable, 
economical equipment,” declares John Weppler (left), of Morse, Sask., 
shown with three of his six sons—Bob, Jim, and Chuck. The Case "LA” 
Tractor and "K” Combine shown here form one of five such Case harvest 
teams the Wepplers own. "I stick to Case equipment because years of 
experience have shown that Case is good and stays good ... I know that 
it really pays to farm with Case!” 

“There’s not another tractor in the 
country like my 1930 Model 'L,’ ” 
declares Harry Dilworth (right) 
of Lunnford, Alta. "She ran 17 
years before her first overhaul. 

She’ll do a day’s work and no 
questions asked. Easy on fuel. 

After 22 years I surely do agree, 
it pays to farm with Case.” 


“The best machine in Canada,” says Andy Nelisher, Blooms¬ 
bury, Alta., of his 10-year-old Case 3-plow Model "D” Tractor. 
"After 10 years of experience with Case machines, and since 
the first ones made enough money to buy the newer ones, we 
know it pays to farm with Case.” 

“A quarter of a century of owning Case equipment proved 
to me that it pays to farm with Case,” says Harold Hunt of 
DeWinton, Alta. 

His Model “D” Tractor having cost him but $50 for repairs 
in nine years, George Lang of Rush Lake, Sask., says, "It’s the 
best machine in Saskatchewan.” 


JOY 
H 

SAVINGS 
OF USING 

LP-GAS 


PRAIRIE PROVINCE FARMERS PROVE 
“IT PAYS TO FARM with CASE 


ADDRESS. 
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YOUR MACHINERY 
INVESTMENT 


Good maintenance of your equipment protects your in¬ 
vestment. Machinery represents one of the major outlays 
on the Canadian farm to-day. 1951 Census figures show 
the average machinery investment per farm exceeds 
$3,000. For some farmers it runs as high as $5,000. 



Farm Implement and Equipment Purchases 

The chart illustrates the rapid rise in machinery pur¬ 
chases by Canadian farmers since 1945. 



Operating and Repair Costs of Farm Machinery (Millions of Dollars) 

The accompanying chart shows how the costs of operat¬ 
ing and repairing the increased amount of machinery and 
equipment have been rising. This increase indicates the 
need for a continuing maintenance programme designed 
to keep your machines operating efficiently- 



The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Now Many Wear 

FALSE TEETH 

With More Comfort 

FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline’ (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 


Generally Speaking... 

no matter how big or how wealthy 
an advertiser, he cannot afford to 
advertise a poor quality product. The 
advertiser's name or his brand on a 
product is your assurance that satis¬ 
faction is guaranteed. 


Let Me Hand You a Lemon 

v V 

Picking, preparing and packaging lemons re¬ 
quires great care and attention to detail; Upland, 
California, situated in a great lemon growing 
district, packages one-sixth of the world’s lemons 

by VIOLA PERRY WANGER 


ii /OOD morning World, let me 
hand you a lemon,” says 
little Upland, California, 
brightly, and then proceeds to hand 
the world about one-sixth of its entire 
lemon supply. 

For Upland, California, a little town 
of 7,000 population which nestles 
against the foothills of the San Gabriel 
Mountains 38 miles east of Los 
Angeles, is situated in the midst of a 
great lemon growing district and has 
the world’s largest lemon packing¬ 
house. 

But before you bought that lemon 
you ate for dinner in lemon pie, or 
drank last night in lemonade or used 
today as pectin to make your jelly jell 
it went through a surprising number 
of processes. 

Many days elapse from the time the 
lemon is picked from the fragrant 
lemon tree, which is filled at the same 
time with heavenly smelling blossoms 
and small green fruit, and ripe lemons, 
till it comes to you. 

Picking lemons is a science in itself. 
The pickers are trained men who work 
the year round among the low cone- 
shaped, 1 glossy green trees, because 
there are always lemons to pick. The 
stem is clipped just above the fruit 
with a clipper made for that purpose, 
and the lemon is placed carefully in a 
huge canvas bag which is carried on 
the picker’s shoulder. The lemon must 
never be allowed to drop as bruised 
fruit will not keep. 

Lemons are picked according to 
their size or color. If a lemon is a clear 
golden yellow all over, it is picked 
regardless of its size because it is ripe. 
If it is partly green but is large, a ring 
is slipped over it by the picker, and 
if it fills the ring it is picked anyway 
because it >vill ripen in storage. 

The workers are given tickets for 
the number of boxes of lemons they 
pick, and truckers bring the boxes in 
to the packinghouse where the real 
work of processing the lemons begins. 

There in the fragrant gloom of the 
lemon house the boxes are stacked in 
tall rows, with a number hung above 
each row, and they are left for a 
couple of days to acclimatize them. 

Then they are dumped into a long 
trough of water which has been heated 
to 110° F. and contains soap, kero¬ 
sene and soda ash to clean them and 
counteract decay. They tumble along 
through that bath till they reach a 
machine having cylinder brushes 
which are designed to take off any 
scale or smudge the bath has not 
removed. 

Round and round the brushes turn 
and up and down the lemons bob 
against them until finally they emerge 
clean and shining. Then they tumble 
into a vat of clear water and are 
rinsed. 

Next they are passed on to a 
machine which sprays them with 
water wax to fill the pores in the skins 
and prevent the evaporation of juice 
from the fruit. 

They are now ready for the grader. 
The imperfect ones are automatically 


taken out and go to the by-products 
house, to be made .into marmalade for 
your breakfast toast, pectin to make 
those jewel like glasses of jelly you 
have on your cupboard shelf jell, can¬ 
ned lemon juice, fertilizer, and many 
other by-products. 

The perfect lemons pass along on a 
moving belt beside which a row of 
women separate them into six color 
classes, ranging from perfectly green to 
green tinged with yellow and to clear 
yellow. This is no job for a color-blind 
person because the lemons must be 
separated accurately according to 
color. 

Boxes are filled with them accord¬ 
ing to color, and the boxes moved into 
a spacious basement room and stacked 
in long rows, ten boxes high. Each 
color is stacked in a separate place 
and the temperature for storage is kept 
at 55° F. and the humidity at 90 in 
order to ripen the fruit. 

The air is changed continually, 
huge fans drawing in fresh air and 
forcing the old air out. Here in the 
scented dusk, in an atmosphere of cool 
and continuous twilight, the lemons 
ripen at their leisure, and as they 
attain the correct yellow color, the 
boxes are unstacked, and the lemons 
dumped out and inspected and 
sprayed with wax once more. 

Then expert women grade them 
. again, by appearance, into Sunkist 
and Red Ball brands. The Sunkist are 
perfect in shape and blemish free and 
are lemons which in the judgment of 
the grader will keep well. The Red 
Ball may be slightly inferior. 

Next they are wrapped in tissue 
paper and packed in boxes by women 
and girls who are paid by the box and 
whose hands move so swiftly the sight 
can hardly follow them. These women 
often earn $8 to $10 a day. 

While all this is being done, boxes 
are being made upstairs by a man and 
a machine. The man feeds a bundle of 
wood, called shook, into a machine, 
pulls a lever and the machine grunts 
and grumbles a few times and in a 
matter of seconds out comes a finished 
box. The man and the machine make 
500 to 700 boxes in an hour. 

The boxes are then carried down to 
the women packers who fill them 
heaping full of wrapped lemons. When 
they are filled they pass along a mov¬ 
ing belt to a spot in a machine where 
a man pulls another lever and the 
machine, in one swift stroke, nails the 
top on the box. 

Labels are pasted on the boxes and 
they are stacked according to brand, 
Sunkist in rows to themselves and Red 
Ball in separate rows, and within each 
brand they are stacked according to 
size. Afterward ' they are loaded into 
refrigerator cars to be taken to market. 

There are 464 boxes in each car and 
there is a peak storage of 600 cars in 
this packinghouse. Multiply that and 
you have 278,400 boxes, each contain¬ 
ing 430 lemons, which adds up to 
117,120,000 lemons. 

So you see why the little town of 
Upland says, “World, let me hand you 
a lemon.” 
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[R and BALER TWINE 


MORNING HEATERS 


TO ALL U.G.G. CUSTOMERS 


Your friendly U.G.G. agent will 
be happy... and ready ... to serve 
you throughout 1953 at the U.G.G. 
Elevator (or Farm Supply Depot) 
with these and many other depend¬ 
able U.G.G. products and services. 


I 



Comma's 0/ugiua£ foAme/c 
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Finest 
file for 
Websaws 


Want to get a lot of pulp- 
wood or fuel woodcutting 
done in a day? Keep a 
crisp - and - even-biting 
Black Diamond Websaw 
File handy... . Touch up 
those dulling saw teeth 
every now and then and 
see how much faster 
those wood piles grow. 
At good hardware stores. 
Ask for it by name: 


BLACK DIAMOND 
WEBSAW FILE 

—the file that gives you 
many extra saw sharpen- 
ings for your money. 


Write to us tor FREE Instruc¬ 
tion Sheet on websaw filing 
(French or English). Also 
ask for FREE book, “File 
Filosophy,” on kinds, use 
and care of files in general. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS QUICK MONEY-SAVING WAY 

Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, 
instead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes—no 
“numbers” or trick music. Some of our '900,000 students 
are band LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures. 
First you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 
how. Then you play it yourself and hear how it sounds. 
Soon you are playing your favorite music. 

Mail coupon for Free Book and Print and 
Picture Sample. Mention your favorite BHUMjKpflH 
instrument. U.S. School of Music, Studio [4 9ifl 

C75I , Port Washington, N.Y. _ _ ■"«■>■■■ 

1 U.S. School of Music (Studio C75I) 

■ Port Washington, N.Y. ■ 

Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 1 
| Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument), g 
Have you 

I ■ Instrument_Instrument?-| 


Name. 


(Please Print) 


Address 


Tanya 

Continued from page 9 

of them islands the Japs took. She 
had her choice of goin’, bein’ a 
woman, but she chose to stay and 
become a prisoner, knowin’ full well 
what it meant. She came home this 
summer, with the fingers of her 
right hand missin’. She went all to 
pieces when she got back. Your Joe 
knows, and he understands. Surely, 
Angus, if he’s man enough to forgive 
her you can be. You taught him to 
be the man he is. Are you goin’ to 
spoil the example he’s been followin’? 
Helpin’ her has been the best thing 
for the lad. He’s forgotten himself 
thinking of her.” 

McTavish looked away. “I know 
what you’re most grieved over, Angus. 
You feel that once she cast a slur on 
your wife. But she would have been 
the first one to forgive. In your heart 
you know that, and you know what 
she would have wanted you to do.” 

Angus sat in silence for a long time. 
McTavish stole a glance at the bowed 
head. He knew that Angus was 
battling with himself. She had scorned 
the woman most dear to him, when 
she scorned her son. Angus was a man 
of pride. It was not easy for him to 
forgive. 

J OE waded toward Tanya, who sat 
in the water, looking with disgust 
at the broken line she was holding. 

“How can you laugh,” she said 
mournfully, “when the biggest fish of 
them all just got away. Here I was all 
set to crow over you.” 

Tanya was wet from head to toe. 
Her hair hung down in limp strings. 
She had probably seldom looked quite 
so bedraggled. 

Joe put his hands under her arm 
pits and pulled her to her feet. In the 
old days she would have been furious 
at her appearance, but now she 
thought only of the fish she had lost. 
To Joe, she had never looked sweeter. 
He put his hands on his hips and sur¬ 
veyed her critically. 

“Miss Ellis, you are one big mess,” 
he said. “No hair-do, no picnic, no 
fish. That shall be your punishment 
for not listening to good advice.” 

Tanya grimaced. “Poof to you, Mr. 
Quincey. You’re just jealous because 
I caught a bigger fish than you did. 
Well, I almost caught it then.” 

“Hello, there,” boomed a voice from 
the bank, and Tanya looked up to see 
McTavish and Joe’s father standing 
there. Tanya went white to the lips. 
She remembered Angus well and 
doubtless he still remembered her, and 
the recollection was not pleasant. 

Joe looked anxiously at his father. 
It was Mac who had called. Surely 
Mac wouldn’t have let him come upon 
them unaware. He waded toward 
them, feeling deeply disturbed. Tanya, 
he noticed, hadn’t moved. He looked 
at his father’s face. He was watching 
Tanya. 

“Hello, Dad,” Joe’s voice was a little 
breathless. Angus heard the anxiety in 
his voice and smiled. 

“Hello ” he said. “Are ye havin’ 
good fishin’?” 

Joe’s answering smile was ample 
compensation for Angus. Just so had 
his mother smiled when he did some¬ 
thing he didn’t want to do, just for her 
sake. 

“Your partner has come to grief, I 
see. You’d best get her home in a 
hurry, or she’ll be catchin’ cold.” 


“I will, Father,” Joe replied. Only in 
moments of deep emotion did Joe ever 
call him Father. 

He watched Joe wade over to 
Tanya and help her to the bank. She 
looked quickly up at Angus as she sat 
down. 

That one strained look made him 
say kindly, “I guess the biggest one 
got away as usual. Ye’ll just have 
t’ leave him for another day, lass. And 
the next time, ye’d better not try to 
wind him in too fast.” 

“I suppose I was too excited,” 
Tanya replied evenly. “It’s, a long 
time since I’ve been fishing.” 

So they had seen her trying to land 
the fish. Had Mac been telling him 
about her, playing on his sympathy, 
so he wouldn’t say what he really 
wanted to say? Perhaps he did not 
wish to humiliate his son. She had 
always been a little afraid of this fierce 
old man with the bristling white eye¬ 
brows, but she wasn’t afraid of him 
any more. She got to her feet and met 
the keen grey eyes with an unwavering 
glance. 

Angus knew he had not fooled her. 
It was almost as if she were saying, 
“I know you dislike me intensely and 
I know you spoke to me only for Joe’s 
sake. But I don’t want your pity.” 

She turned away and spoke to Mc¬ 
Tavish. “I’d like to take some of these 
back to the city next week. George is 
very fond of fish, and he swears that 
the fish in Pelican have a special tang 
of their own. Will they keep if I put 
them on ice?” 

Angus knew she meant this for him, 
that she was going away. 

“Sure they’ll keep. I can put ’em in 
the freezer for you. Now, you two get 
along home, Tanny, or you’ll catch one 
sweet cold and you won’t go to the 
city or anywhere else.” 

Joe picked up the basket and Tanya 
took the fishing rods. 

“Be seeing you Mac, good-bye Mr. 
Quincey.” 

Angus watched them disappear into 
the woods, then he turned to Mc¬ 
Tavish. 

“We best get along to Jim’s, or 
we’ll not get home afore dark.” 

Joe and Tanya got into the Rover 
and headed back to the Lodge. Tanya 
was very quiet as she stared straight 
ahead at the winding river. All the 
gaiety, the care-free camaraderie was 
gone and Joe was at a loss to explain 
it. His father had said or done nothing 
that could have hurt her in any way. 
He had spoken to her civilly without 
a hint of antagonism or ill-feeling in 
his voice, and the expression on his 
face was kind. Joe was proud of his 
father, that day, for he knew that 
single-tracked mind of his well. Angus 
was a bitter enemy and he, like the 
Indians, seldom forgot a wrong. But 
meeting his father had upset Tanya in 
some way. He had seen the level look 
she gave Angus, her chin tilted up 
just a little as if she was daring him 
to pour out the flood of bitterness she 
knew she had coming to her, and he 
had seen the reluctant admiration that 
came into his father’s eyes at the sight. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he 
said idly. 

“They aren’t worth that much 
money,” she replied with forced light¬ 
ness. “I wasn’t thinking of anything in 
particular. My thoughts were just 
roaming at random, I guess, but I was 
thinking mostly of how uncomfortably 
wet I am.” 

“We’ll be back in no time. It’s only 
about three miles from Little Moose to 


British Petroleums 
limited 

Incorporated by Letters Patent, May 
25th, 1923, under the Companies Act of 
the Dominion of Canada, also Registered 
under the Companies Act, Province of 
Alberta (F2552). 

HEAD OFFICE: 

26 Argyle Court 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 

President and Managing' Director— 

J. W. R. McLEOD, Oil Operator 


Alberta Holdings and Interests 

LEDUC AREA—LLOYD Ml NSTER 
NORTHWEST TREND-TURNER VALLEY 
BIG VALLEY—DELIA—HANNA 
SPRING COULEE—DEL BONITA 
CALGARY OKOTOKS— MACKID 
MILK RIVER AREA 
SOUTHEAST HANNA AREA 
SUFFIELD—JUMPING POUND 
GHOST PINE—THREE HILLS 

Part of above acreage is under lease to substantial 
companies and some is still available for drilling 
deals to responsible Companies. 

Operator of producing wells— 
Kavanagh—McLeod—Pool—Leduc 

Over a Quarter of a Century In 
the Oil Business 

Holders of unregistered or street certificates should 
send them in to Prudential Trust Co. Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., or Vancouver, B.C., to be registered in their 
names so that they can be advised by progress 
reports. 

LISTED ON THE CALGARY, EDMONTON 
AND VANCOUVER STOCK EXCHANGES 
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To Catch and 
Hold Muskrats 


'T’HE Muskrat is easy to catch, but 
A he’s an "escape artist". Be sure 
you catch him for keeps. Use the Victor 
No. 1 VG Stop Loss . . . designed 
especially to prevent loss and escape 
by wring-off. Get-away attempts are 
foiled by its auxiliary guard which 
moves high-up on the rat’s body ... 
holds him in such a position that he 
is unable to twist free. 

Victor No. 1 VG is light, simple 
and safe to set. This is the trap 
professionals pick because it pays off. 
Try it. You’ll catch more fur with 
this Canadian-made trap. 

ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 222, Niagara Falls, Canada 

Victor ™aps 



Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only temporary 
relief and fail to remove the causes; tells all about a 
proven specialized non-surgical, non-medical treatment 
which has proven successful for the past 33 years. 
Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 

Ball Clinic, Dept. 539 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 










One can of the stuff they advertise on ‘Nora's Story,’ two bottles of ‘Women in 
Black,’ a jar of ‘Today’s Children,’ bottle of . . 


the Lodge. So you are going away next 
week.” 

“Yes, I am going away.” 

Joe made no further attempt to keep 
up the conversation and the remainder 
of the trip was made in silence. A 
feeling of loneliness gnawed in Tanya’s 
mind. She thought with dread of her 
return to the noisy city where Evelyn 
would watch her with unconcealed, 
but well-meant anxiety, until she felt 
like screaming. In the city she was so 
hemmed in, almost a prisoner, where 
people looked at her with suspicion if 
she walked about late at night. Here 
in Pelican she had been free and 
treated like any other normal human 
being. But she had given her word to 
Joe’s father and she must go. 

Joe was visualizing Pelican Bay 
without Tanya and he found the pic¬ 
ture dismal. They had become good 
friends—just friends of course but it 
was a satisfying friendship without 
any sentimental attachments. So many 
things brought them mutual pleasure. 
They had, been young together, their 
tastes were similar, and they laughed 
at the same things. He would miss 
Tanya; he would miss her very much, 
in the same way he had missed Porky. 
After Porky’s death, flying just wasn’t 
the same. With Tanya gone Pelican 
Bay would be lonely. 

They docked at the Lodge and Joe 
broke the long silence with a little 


laugh. “Brilliant conversationalists, 
aren’t we? We really out-did ourselves 
that time. You get on some dry 
clothes and soak your feet in mustard- 
water just for good measure. I’m 
going back to Stran’s to get Mac and 
Dad. Dad’s heart isn’t good and he 
shouldn’t really be walking a long 
distance. I’ll be back later just as soon 
as I can and we’ll have our picnic on 
the bank. It’s warm enough.” 

He raised his hand and smiled. “Be 
seeing you, Tanny.” 


“Good-bye, Joe,” Tanya said. 

She had a sudden longing to call 
him back, but the Rover was racing 
out to mid-stream. She watched it 
reach the bend then she turned and 
walked slowly up to the cabin. 

Angus Quincey would never be able 
to accuse her of trying to win Joe’s 
affections. His unexpected interruption 
today had spoiled everything. She 
could never feel wholly at ease with 
Joe again so perhaps it was just as 
well that she was going back to the 
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city. She moved restlessly about the 
cabin waiting for Joe. 

An hour went by. He should have 
been back by this time. Perhaps his 
father persuaded him not to come. 
Angus Quincey would be a bitter 
enemy. He would never be revengeful 
or vindictive. He would simply say, 
“The less you see of her the better.” 
In a few days she would be gone and 
they would forget her. But she could 
not help feeling disappointed in Joe. 
He had never broken a promise be¬ 
fore. 

She turned on the gramophone, and 
sat down on the floor, hugging her 
knees. The music blared on and on, 
but she heard little of it. She was un¬ 
consciously listening for the sound of 
the Rover coming back. His voice had 
sounded queer when he said, “So you 
are going away.” Her own voice had 
been rather queer too when she 
answered. 

It was after two o’clock. He wasn’t 
coming. . 

Tanya shut off the gramophone and 
got up. She couldn’t stay inside. She 
put a sweater on over, her blouse and 
stood uncertainly by the window. No 
sign of the Rover. “I’ll be back as soon 
as I take them home.” She could see 
the dark, smiling face and heard him 
say again, “Be seeing you, Tanny.” 
She had a feeling now that it had been 
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ONLY DODGE BUILDS 
"JOB-RATED” TRUCKS... 
THERE’S ONE TO FIT YOUR JOB 


SEE THEM TODAY AT YOUR DODGE-DESOTO DEALER 
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LOOK WHAT 
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SYLVAPLY... 




SYLVAPIV DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
IS THE MOST VERSATILE BUILDING 
MATERIAL YOU CAN BUY. 

FOR AU. FARM CONSTRUCTION- 
WHETHER YOU'RE REMODELLING 
OR BUILDING - SYLVAPLY HELPS 
YOU TO DO IT FASTER, EASIER 
ANO BETTER. 




MAKE USEFUL ROOMS FROM SPACE 
THAT'S NOW GOING TO WASTE IN 
YOUR ATTIC. IT'S EASY WHEN 
YOU REMODEL WITH LARGE 
OUICK-COVERIN6 SYLVAPLY 
PANELS. SYLVAPLY IS EASY TO 
SAW AND NAIL AND YOU CAN 
HAVE MANY ATTRACTIVE 
FINISHES. DO REMOOELLIN6 
JOBS YOURSELF WITH SYLVAPLY 
AND ORDINARY CARPENTER 
TOOLS. SYLVAPLY PLYWOOD 
OVER A ROUGH SUB-FLOOR 
MAKES A SMOOTH UNDERLAY 
FOR LINO. 


SYLVAPLY 


SYLVAPLY Vit" OR ft"APPLIED TO ANY BUILDING 
AROUND THE FARM MAKES AN EXCEPTIONALLY! 
STRONG AND RIGIO OUTSIDE SHEATHING. BIG, i 
LIGHTWEIGHT SYLVAPLY PANELS GO UP FAST j 
TO FORM ATIGHT WEATHER-PROOF STRUCTURE. 


A USEFUL VEGETABLE STORAGE ROOM IS 
EASY TO BUILD WHEN YOU USE EASILY 
WORKED, LIGHTWEIGHT PANELS OF 
SYLVAPLY. SYLVAPLY’S WATERPROOF- 
GLUE FEATURE MAKES IT A PERFECT 
“MATERIAL FOR MANY FARM BUILDINGS. 
YOU CAN BUILO BETTER AT CESS COST 
WHEN YOU USE SYLVAPLY. 
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SYLVAPLY is sold by leading Lumber Dealers from Coasl to Coast—M acMILLAN A BLOEDEL LTD. 


WATERPROOF- 



... a wonderful new MINERAL feed supplement 
designed by nature to give 

• Larger Production 

• Healthier Livestock and Poultry 

• More Rapid Growth 

• Greater Profits 

Feed-Anl is good for all animals and poultry. It Is nature’s own answer to the 
mineral deficiencies so prevalent In present-day grain rations. Feed-Anl is an 
organic mineral feed supplement, rich in trace minerals chiefly of plant origin. 

When we realize that inorganic minerals are as a rule only 3 to 5% soluble, 
it is not difficult to understand why FEED-ANI (28.79% soluble) Is doing sucb a 
superior job. 

Now, thousands of livestock and poultrymen are making bigger milk, egg and 
meat profits by including FEED-ANI in their feeding programs. 

PUT EXTRA DOLLARS IN YOUR POCKET 

Feed-Ani is obtainable from any of the following distributors: 


B.C. Feed-Anl Distributors, 

Box 841, Aldergrove, B.C. 

F. G. Bell, 

11904—95th Street, Edmonton, ALTA. 

F. W. Horn, 

Red Deer, ALTA. 


Jensen A Stevens, 

2001—3rd Avenue S., Lethbridge, ALT/ 

J. E. Love A Sons, 

403—4th Street E.. Calgary, ALTA. 

Kern Farm Equipment Ltd., 
Regina and Saskatoon, SASK. 


Canada Grocers Ltd., 

801 Pacific Avenue, Brandon, MAN. 

For complete educational literature and PROOF of FEED-ANI’s wonderful benefit to livestock and 
poultry, fill in t-he coupon and send to: 
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NATIONAL FEED-ANI DISTRIBUTORS, 

632—16th Street S., Lethbridge, ALTA. 

Please send me (without obligation) FEED-ANI educational literature. 
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really good-bye and that she wouldn’t 
be seeing him again. 

She hesitated a moment. Should she 
write a note in case he did come back? 
Her mind taunted. “You won’t be see¬ 
ing Joe again.” 

Tanya went out of the Lodge and 
down the steps where the outboard 
motor lay at the pier. 

A T the pier in Pelican Bay Willow 
Lebatt untied her father’s out¬ 
board motor and roared out of the 
harbor. As she headed north she 
glanced toward the Hatchery, hoping 
that the McTavishes hadn’t seen her. 
She was going to visit Tanya, a visit 
that she hoped would send Tanya 
packing. 

Willow’s eyes shone as she thought 
of her plan. 

It was a master-stroke, and she was 
confident that Tanya would be a pas¬ 
senger on the Northland Queen when 
it left that night for Winnipeg. But 
she had to work fast. 

Joe had gone to get Dr. McNulty 
and would probably not go to the 
Lodge again until the next day, and 
then it would be too late. The girl 
would be gone and there would be no 
explanation of her sudden departure. 
One week without the city girl around 
and she was sure she’d have Joe for 
good. 

She had dressed herself carefully in 
a girlish jumper and white blouse, 
braided her thick black hair in two 
braids and tied each with a wide red 
ribbon, and washed all the make-up 
from her face. She looked her seven¬ 
teen years and no more, the picture 
of innocent youth. 

Willow went over her plan in her 
mind. She would introduce herself to 
the white girl and tell her she had 
come for help. Once they were seated 
inside, she would become downcast 
and nervous as she poured out the 
story of her unhappy life, the extreme 
cruelty of her father and the poverty 
of their wretched home. Tanya’s pity 
would be aroused and after shedding 
a few tears Willow would come to the 
point of her visit. 

Willow could just see herself, wide- 
eyed and appealing saying, “Now I’m 
in worse trouble than ever and I don’t 
know who to go to. You see—I’m 
scared I’m going to have a baby.” 

Here she would burst into tears. 
“My father will kill me! Oh I’m so 
scared. I wish I were dead. He prom¬ 
ised he’d marry me, that it didn’t make 
any difference if a minister said a few 
words before or not—that we could 
get married .any time—and I believed 
him—I love him so terribly—I believed 
him—and now—now he won’t even 
speak to me when I try to see him. 
Oh please will you help me?” 

Here Tanya would of course ask her 
what she could do, and Willow would 
answer. 

“My mother is a Cree and I heard 
there was a law that looked after In¬ 
dian girls who got a dirty deal from a 
white man, but I don’t know if the law 
will do me any good because I’m a 
half-breed. My father is French. 

“I can’t go to the Mountie at Piers 
Landing ’cause he’d go to my father 
and I’m too scared of what he’ll do to 
me. Could you find out from the 
Indian agent in Winnipeg if I can 
make the man marry me?” 

Maybe at this point Tanya would 
ask her why she didn’t go to the man’s 
parents and here she could say: 

“Oh I can’t do that. His father looks 
down on my family and he’d just get 


mad and kick me out of the house. 
Then he’d think of some way to get 
his son so far away from Pelican the 
law would never catch up to him. 
He’s an important man in Pelican. 
He’s the Bay factor, Angus Quincey.” 

Tanya would ask her did she mean 
Joe Quincey was the man, and she’d 
hang her head and say in a low voice, 
“Yes. His name is Joe Quincey.” 

Willow laughed. That ought to fix 
Joe Quincey. 

She’d hardly want to have anything 
to do with a man who had wronged 
an innocent, silly kid, blinded by love, 
a half-breed at that, and her disgust 
would send her packing as fast as she 
could. 

Willow steered the boat toward the 
river and headed west. She was almost 
up to the last bend when she heard the 
sound of an outboard motor starting 
and missing several times just ahead. 
She cut her motor, glided to the bank 
and waited. Who was coming up the 
river? 

I T was awkward working on the 
motor with her left hand and. Tanya 
was almost ready to give up when it 
finally started with a loud retort. She 
headed west, with no particular des¬ 
tination in mind, feeling only that she 
had to get away for awhile. 



“You make ALL your dresses from 
feed bags at no expense? Darling — 
you’ll make a WONDERFUL wife!’’ 


Mile after mile slipped behind and 
still Tanya kept on. She did not hear 
the muffled sound of a boat that fol¬ 
lowed behind her. Her mind was too 
deeply engrossed to notice anything. 

She had left Little Moose River far 
behind. The banks were higher as she 
went westward, the trees seemed 
taller and more compact. There were 
no cabins anywhere, no sign of civili¬ 
zation, just trees and silence. 

The river was narrowing a little. 
Maybe she should be turning back. 
But what was there to go back to? 
Just an empty cabin. No, she would 
keep on and on and on. If only she 
never had to go back. 

Once she thought she heard the 
sound of a motorboat behind her, and 
she listened intently. There was some¬ 
one else on the river, but it wasn’t 
Joe. That wasn’t the motor of the 
Rover. The Rover had a deeper and 
heavier sound. 

A large white rock, perched high 
on the bank, gleamed ahead. That 
was Spirit Rock, a place shunned by 
the Indians at night. She had heard 
the story long ago, of the Indian 
maiden who had flung herself from 
that rock into the river so that she 
would not be given in marriage to the 
warrior her father had chosen to be 
her husband. Her lover had seen her 
plunge into the river and followed, 
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and Tells of GREATER PROFIT 
in John Deere Tiller-Seeders 


E VERY season, owners of John 
DeereSURFLEX Tiller-Seeders ex¬ 
perience the satisfaction of doing 
better, more profitable work on all 
tillage and seeding jobs. And thou¬ 
sands of these owners, each working 
in his own particular field conditions, 
enthusiastically praise the outstanding 
performance of SURFLEX Tiller- 
Seeders. 

The letter below is an example of 
what owners say about the value of 
the SURFLEX Tiller-Seeder. You, too, 
can enjoy these same benefits with a 
John Deere SURFLEX. 



Pictured from left to right are Garnet, Lloyd, Gordon, 
and Glen Campbell. The Campbell brothers are well- 
known farmers in the Avonlea and Pense, Sask., areas. 
They are well-known, too, for their curling activities, 
having twice won the Grand Aggregate Curling Cham¬ 
pionship of the Province of Saskatchewan. 


''Speeded Up Operations and Made Farming More Profitable for Us" 


and they had disappeared. Their 
bodies were never found. On moon¬ 
lit nights the Indians said the spirit 
of the maiden stood on that rock and 
her cry could be heard across the 
water, anguished and mournful and 
eerie. It was bad luck to hear that cry. 
It brought sickness and death to the 
listener and no Indian ever went near 
Spirit Rock at night. 

Tanya looked up at the rock. It was 
strange to see it here miles from the 
lake-shore. The rock looked sinister, 
perched up high on the bank, gleam¬ 
ing white in the sun. Was the story 
true? Had an Indian maiden flung her¬ 
self in her despair from its great 
height? That her spirit still roamed 
was ridiculous of course, for she had 
seen the rock herself by moonlight, 
coming back from the Fort and noth¬ 
ing had happened. 

Spirit Rock was about half-way to 
the Fort. She glanced at her watch. It 
was 3:25. It would be about 5:30 
when she got there. If she stayed a 
half-hour she should be back around 
9:00. She couldn’t stay long if she 
meant to get home before it was too 
dark to see. She’d go to the old Fort 
where they had had many jolly picnics 
in the good old days. It would be in¬ 
teresting to ramble through it again. 

Spirit Rock was soon left far be¬ 
hind. Far overhead flew the wild 
ducks in V-formation, winging their 
way to warmer climates. Winter 
would soon be here and she would be 
far away in the city. The thought 
made her shudder. What would she 
do there to fill the long days? If only 
she could find some work that did not 
require the use of her hand, work in 
a library or a music store. That would 
be easy and it would occupy her 
mind. But there she would have to 
meet people, strangers who would 
stare at her hand in the curious man¬ 
ner people had of staring at deformity. 
Perhaps she would get used to it after 
awhile. She thought of Joe’s kiss and 
his low, tender voice saying, “It will 
always look beautiful to me.” 

“Ah, Joe” her heart cried in sudden 
longing. “I’ll remember those words 
as long as I live.” She could see the 
roof of the old fort far ahead. It 
would not be long now. 

She reached the first clearing that 
years ago had been the site of a 
settler’s cabin. Only the ruins were 
left, rotting on the ground. She 
rounded the bend and reached the 
second clearing. Three log cabins with 
their gaping windows clustered on the 
hill. 

The Fort lay directly ahead, high on 
a bluff. Tanya passed the cabins and 
headed for the big clearing that sur¬ 
rounded the Fort. The pier was almost 
gone. Only a few posts rose jaggedly 
out of the water, a reminder of the old 
days when this spot had been the 
center of activity in the district. The 
high stockade fence had been torn 
down years before. The outer build¬ 
ings, the store-houses and the stables 
had been moved away. Only the main 
building was left. 

ILLOW got out of the boat, 
climbed up the steep cliff and 
darted through the bushes. Below her 
she could see the river and the boat 
heading west containing one pas¬ 
senger, the white girl from the city. 
Where could she be going, but more 
important still, when would she be 
back? There was no time to be lost if 
Tanya were to leave that night with 
the Northland Queen; Willow of 
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Gentlemen: 

"Among the many John Deere 
machines we own are two large John 
Deere Surflex Tiller-Seeders which we 
use for various tillage and seeding op¬ 
erations. 

"We farm about five thousand acres and 
these Surflex Tillers, with their rugged 
construction and low upkeep costs, help 
to make farming profitable. 

''Since our farms are in different local¬ 
ities, we have a variety of different and 
difficult conditions. But these John Deere 
Surflex Tillers, with their easy adjust¬ 
ments, flexibility, and clearance, meet all 
these land conditions very successfully 
and do a good job. They have plenty of 
clearance to go through heavy ttrash with¬ 


out trouble, and they have enough weight 
to penetrate under all conditions. 

"We are especially pleased with the 
easy way these big Surflex Tillers can be 
handled and transported. When in trans¬ 
port position, they ride along like a buggy. 
Light draft and sealed bearings result in ‘ 
money saved in fuel consumption every 
day they are operated. 

"We can definitely state that these new 
John Deere Surflex Tillers have speeded 
up operations and made farming more 
profitable for us." 

Yours truly, 
Campbell Bros. 

There's a John Deere Surflex Tiller or 
Tiller-Seeder to fit your farm. See your 
John Deere dealer. Don't delay—fill in 
and mail the coupon below for free de¬ 
scriptive literature. 


Below: The 16-foot John Deere 
Surflex Tiller-Seeder with John 
Deere Disk Packers hitched be¬ 


hind. Surflex Tillers and Tiller- 
Seeders are also available in 8-, 
12-, and 20-foot sizes. 



JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 

Calgary • Regina • Hamilton • Winnipeg 
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A Canadian Government 
ANNUITY is a safe, easy way 
to guarantee yourself a regular 
monthly income after retire¬ 
ment. No medical exam re¬ 
quired. If you miss a payment 
your contract won’t lapse. 
Every cent you save is 
protected by the Government 
of Canada. 
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THINNING HAIR?? 

Use "THALIA" HAIR RESTORER, 
FORMULA TH.10 today, a new 
herbal product which grows hair 
quickly even after many years of 
baldness. Non-greasy. Sold on a 
Money-Back basis. Write: 

THALIA HERBAL PRODUCTS LTD. 
4353 West 10th Ave. 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 
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course would offer to take her to the 
Bay. At all cost she must follow her 
and make her come back. 

Tanya was already out of sight 
when Willow started the motor in 
pursuit. 

ANYA shut off the motor, tied the 
boat to a post and stepped on land. 
The fort had not changed much. It 
was built of strong material that had 
resisted the buffeting of rain and wind 
and the slow decay of many, many 
years. It was weatherbeaten and grey 
and all the windows were broken. The 
door hung on one hinge, slightly ajar, 
and Tanya could see into the room 
that had once been the store. 

She waded through the grass and 
weeds that reached her knees and 
stepped on the porch. It sagged omi¬ 
nously beneath her feet, threatening to 
give way as she walked. Perhaps it 
was foolish to go in. Supposing one of 
the boards gave way and she were to 
fall. If she hurt herself badly she 
might wait a long time before help 
came. 

She crossed the threshold. It was 
gloomy and dark inside. The one nar¬ 
row counter, scarred and covered with 
initials, ran the length of the room. 
There were shelves on the wall behind 
it, where once bolts of gaily colored 
cottons had intrigued the color-loving 
Indian women. 

She sat down on the high-backed 
bench and saw in her mind’s eye 
scenes long since past of Indian braves 
with their pile of furs trading for guns 
and flour and sugar, Indian women 
padding softly over the floor, their 
long black braids hanging down their 
backs, wide-eyed children clutching 
at their skirts. There were white men 
too in beaded buckskins and fur caps, 
their voices ringing out in merriment, 
getting mail from home. 

Tanya got to her feet. They were 
all gone now, the Indian braves and 
their women, the white trappers and 
the fur trader. There was nothing left 
but the empty shelves, the scarred 
counter and the wooden benches, 
silent reminders of days that were no 
more. 

She opened the door that led to the 
store-room and the living quarters of 
the men who had worked at the post. 
There was only an old stove and the 
cumbersome fur press left. She 
climbed the narrow stairs to the 
second floor and went from room to 
room. Nothing here but cobwebs and 
dust and solitude. A few broken bunks 
were still there in the small sleeping 
quarters. She glanced at her watch. It 
was getting late and she should be 
getting back before dark. 

ILLOW was raging when she 
reached the fort and saw Tanya’s 
outboard tied to a pole. The broken- 
down motor wouldn’t get up enough 
speed to catch a turtle, and time was 
passing alarmingly fast. 

How could she hope to get the girl 
away on the Northland Queen that 
evening? Every day threatened Wil¬ 
low’s happiness. 

Willow was suddenly fed up with 
waiting and hoping. She was furious 
that her plan- was threatened with 
failure and she burned with an over¬ 
whelming hatred of the white girl who 
had been the cause of all her misery. 
She was in a black mood when she 
got out of the boat and strode toward 
the fort, kicking viciously at the 
obstacles in her path. 

Tanya looked up at a ladder nailed 
to the wall that led to the lookout, a 


small room with two windows, one on 
each wall. It was here that the Bay 
men watched for the canoes coming 
down the river from the East and 
West. 



She tested her weight on the first 
rung. It held firmly. It would be quite 
safe to climb to the lookout and get 
a good view of Pelican River. The 
• trap-door was fastened with a heavy 
iron hook. Tanya unlatched it. She 
stopped for just a moment and 
listened. Was there someone else in 
the fort? Had she heard a footstep 
below on the first floor? 

“Hello, down there,” she called 
loudly, and waited. No one answered. 
She must have been mistaken. 

She pushed the trap-door up with a 
bang and hoisted herself on the floor. 
It was hot and stuffy in the little 
room, for by some chance the windows 
had remained unbroken. 

Willow entered the fort and listened 
for a moment to the sound of Tanya’s 
footsteps on the floor above. What was 
the fool girl doing up there? Why 
would she want to waste a whole 
afternoon coming to see this creaking 
old ruin? 

When Tanya called Willow froze in 
her tracks and waited, holding heY 
breath without knowing why, her eyes 
fixed on the stairs. Willow put her 
hand on her hunting knife, her breast 
heaved. She looked at the knife and 
then at the stairs. She felt suddenly 
dizzy. 

All the agony of mind that she had 
suffered swept over her like a mighty 
wave, filling her with a murderous 
hatred, making her want to strike 
back, to inflict suffering on others, to 
avenge herself as she had so often 
wanted to avenge herself on her father 
when she was little and he beat her 
unmercifully. It was too late now to 
send the girl back on the Northland 
Queen, and tomorrow might prove too 
late for Willow Lebatt. 

This was her last and only chance 
to get Joe Quincey back and she must 
not fail. Willow grasped the knife 
firmly in her hand and began to ascend 
the stairs noiselessly and slowly. 

Tanya walked to the east window 
of the lookout. Far away stretched 
Pelican River, winding in and out, 
hidden by trees in some places, clear 
and shining in others. Down this way 
the Indian canoes had come in huge 
flotilla, stretching out in a long line, 
laden with the winter’s catch of furs. 
It must have been a thrilling sight to 
see them coming, to hear the gradual 
swell of men’s voices raised in song. 

Willow reached the second floor 
and paused. There was silence in the 
fort. Where was the girl now? 

Willow’s eyes gleamed as she heard 
Tanya’s footsteps on the floor above. 
Good. She had climbed the ladder to 
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the lookout. It would be easy to trap 
hfer there. 

Willow put her hand on the rung 
and crept up the step-ladder without 
making a sound to betray her 
presence. She reached the level of the 
floor and saw Tanya by the window 
looking out at the river. She was just 
about to hoist herself up on the floor 
l when she saw the heavy trap-door 
with the iron hook. Willow’s eyes 
gleamed. The trap-door was heavy— 
the hook would hold. She paused for 
just an instant, then her hand reached 
cautiously out, found the hook and 
grasped it with a firm hold. 

A sound behind her caused Tanya 
to look around. She glanced at the 
trap-door in time to see it fall in place. 
For an instant she stood and stared. 
She heard the iron hook bolt into 
place and footsteps move furtively 
down the ladder. She was locked in. 

Tanya sprang forward. 

“Ahoy, below,” she cried, “who is 
there?” 

She seized the heavy ring and 
pulled, but the trap-door did not 
budge. Someone was running quickly 
across the floor and down the stairs, 
caution thrown to the winds. 
r Tanya called again, “Let me out of 
here! Come back! You’ve locked me 

• 7f 

m. 

She tugged with all her strength at 
the iron ring, but the trap-door might 
have been part of the heavy floor. It 
did not open. 

Tanya stood up. She was locked in. 
She was a prisoner in the old fort, 
some thirty-five miles from Pelican 
Bay. 


D R. McNULTY closed the door of 
the bedroom and walked into the 
living room of the Hudson’s Bay Post. 
He looked at Joe and shook his head. 

“Your father’s a pretty sick man, 
my boy. Two attacks in such a short 
time is serious. He may linger until 
morning, and he may go any minute. 
It’s hard to say about these things. 
Did he have bad news?” 

Joe shook his head. 



“July 30th, Leo the Lion, that's you. 
Mom. Listen. ‘Artistic endeavors fav¬ 
ored today. Relaxation and meditation 
helpful. Avoid unnnecessary u>ork and 
keep an open mind'.” 

“He looked all right when I left 
him at home this afternoon.” 

“Well, it may have been just too 
.much strain on his heart wading 
through Little Moose. I’ve told him 
and I’ve told him to take things easy 
and rest, but what’s the use of talking 
to a man like your father? It’s a plain 
waste of time.” 

McNulty was irritated. Why people 
bothered coming to a doctor and then 
didn’t follow his advice, he’d never 
been able to figure out. 

He shut his bag and reached for 
his hat. 


'‘Martha knows what to do for him. 
You keep him in bed and keep him 
quiet, Joe.” He paused. “I guess 
there’s no fear of him getting out of 
bed now. Call me when—call me if 
there’s any change. I’ll be over at 
Shorting’s with Oria.” 

He shook his head. “Oria’s another 
one. She’s got T.B. or my name isn’t 
McNulty, but will she go to the San? 
No, sir. She says she’ll die first. She’ll 
die anyway, and that’s for sure.” 

McNulty slammed on his hat and 
went out, muttering to himself. 

Joe sat with his head in his hands. 
His father was dying, and he was to 
blame. He should have told him about 
Tanya instead of letting him find it 
out himself. He had always been a 
poor kind of a son, shutting his father 
out as he had shut out everyone else. 
He had chosen to walk alone. Well, 
he would really be alone now. 

McTavish touched him lightly on 
the shoulder. 

“Don’t give up, lad. McNulty isn’t 
the Lord Almighty. He’s made mis¬ 
takes before, and he can make ’etn 
again. Many’s the time I’ve seen 
Angus lookin’ worse than he does 
right now. He’ll pull through. Don’t 
worry, Joe.” 

Joe didn’t reply. He was thinking 
of the many times he had left his 
father with others and gone away, 
and his thoughts were poor company 
indeed. 

The night dragged on. He thought 
of Tanya, sleeping soundly most likely 
in the Lodge. He would have to ask 
Mac to tell her why he had been 
unable to return as he had intended. 
He wouldn’t be seeing her for the 
next few days, and probably not 
before she left. Perhaps it was for the 
best. 

He sat beside his father’s bed and 
waited for morning. 

T HERE were others awake in Peli¬ 
can Bay that night. A light shone 
in the Shorting cabin, where Dr. 
McNulty was fighting a losing battle 
in a vain attempt to save Oria Short¬ 
ing’s life. Never strong at best, and 
weakened now by a difficult child¬ 
birth, Oria had suffered a relapse. 

In the Lebatt cabin on the north 
bluff all was in darkness but in her 
bunk under the grey flannel blankets, 
Willow Lebatt lay wide awake, star¬ 
ing at the ceiling, listening to the 
sounds in the cabin. Her father was 
snoring as usual. One of the children 
moved restlessly, then settled down 
with a heavy sigh. A mouse scampered 
across the floor. Someone coughed. 
These sounds she had heard many 
times, but tonight they seemed strange 
and unfamiliar. She jumped at each 
little noise; every movement seemed 
exaggerated and loud. 

Why should she feel so uneasy? 
She had nothing to fear now that she 
had gained what she wanted, a little 
time to win Joe back. A little time 
with Tanya out of the way was all 
she needed. 

Willow licked her lips. The mad¬ 
ness that possessed her that afternoon 
had passed and she realized she 
would never have had the nerve to 
kill Tanya. Seeing the trap-door had 
been too much of a temptation and 
on impulse she had closed and locked 
it, making Tanya a prisoner. 

It wouldn’t hurt her to be locked 
up for a little while. She’d leave the 
girl there until she was half crazy 
with fright and be glad to get back 
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and what this 
means to you 
as a farmer! 



First, let’s look at the record: Mj^bA 

Based on figures contained in an official U. S. 

Bureau of Census Report released Sept. 5, 1952, 

more than 50 % of the combined total of all general 

purpose infernal combustion engines built in 1950- 

’51, in the 11 to 175 cu. in. displ. range (approx. 3 to 40 hp.l, 

were WISCONSIN HEAVY-DUTY AIR-COOLED ENGINES. 

These statistics, compiled from data reported by 90 different engine 
manufacturers, do not include aircraft, automotive, outboard marine 
or so-called “captive” engines built by various manufacturers for 
use on their own original equipment . . . but they DO include Wis¬ 
consin Engines used as standard power units on combines and 
balers produced by 14 of the 20 leading farm equipment builders. 
In addition, almost 500 other manufacturers of power-operated 
machinery specify “Wisconsin Engines” for their equipment. 

What does this mean to you? It means that you get quick help on 
original factory parts and servicing by trained servicemen. One or 
more of your nearest dealers is probably either a Wisconsin Engine 
Dealer or handles Wisconsin-powered equipment. Additionally, 
you know you are using engines on which the majority of the 
builders stake their reputations. They must be good! 

Look for and choose Wisconsin Engines and Wisconsin-powered 
equipment. And write for “Power Magic” covering all 4-cyde 
single-cylinder, 2-cylinder and V-type 4-cylinder models, 3 to 36 hp. 


Typical standard 
single-cylinder engine, 
3 to 9 hp. 



Typical standard 
2-cylinder engine, 
7 to 14'/ 2 hp. _ 
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Typical standard 
V-type 4-cylinder 
engine, 15 to 36 hp. 





WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 

World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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A 7344 

Sales and Service in Canada Supplied by these Distributors and their Dealers : 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 

CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. 
New Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 

J. CLARK & SON, LTD. 

Fredericton, N.B. 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO.. LTD. 

Halifax, N.S. 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 

MUMF0RD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 
Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LIMITED 
Calgary Lethbridge Edmonton 

PACIFIC ENGINES &. EQUIPMENT LTD. 

52 East Cordova St. Vancouver 4, B.C. 


NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR &. EQUIPMENT COMPANY. LTD., St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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MAKE VERY SURE 

it’s ‘Vaseline’ Brand 

Don’t be content with a substitute. The 
pure petroleum jelly you want always 
carries the trade mark ‘Vaseline’. Ask 
for it—look for it—no imitation of the 
genuine is ever as good. 
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18 VARIETIES 25c 

Everyone interested in houseplants 
should plant a packet or two of 
our Geranium Seed. We offer a 
gorgeous mixture containing 
Dazzling Scarlet, Flame Red, Brick 
Red, ! Crimson, Maroon, Vermilion, 
Scarlet, Salmon, Cerise, Orange- 
Red, Salmon-Pink, Bright Pink, 
Peach, Blush Rose, White, Blotch¬ 
ed, Variegated, Margined. Easy to 
grow from seed and often bloom 
90 days after planting. (Pkt. 250) 
(2 for 450) postpaid. Plant now. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkt. as above 
and 5 pkts. of other Choice House- 
plant Seeds, all different and easily grown in house. 
Value $1.25, all for 650 postpaid. 
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I think, 


to the safety of the city, and in the 
meantime Willow would make good 
use of the time. 

If only she hadn’t been such a fool 
as to go to Angus. Willow sat up 
suddenly in bed. Would Angus tell 
Joe of her visit? Supposing Joe went 
to the Lodge the next day and found 
Tanya gone. Wouldn’t he search for 
her? Willow had never thought of 
that. And when he didn’t find her 
he’d go to the Mountie and with 
Angus’ evidence against her she’d go 
to jail! 

Willow was suddenly terrified. She’d 
have to go back to the fort right away 
and unhook the trap-door and escape 
unseen in the darkness and he if 
Angus said a word. She got out of 
bed and began to dress with feverish 
haste. Suddenly she paused. But she’d 
have to pass Spirit Rock where the 
spirit of the Indian maiden appeared, 
moaning and crying. Willow shivered 
at the thought. She couldn’t go past 
Spirit Rock in the dead of night. 

The realization of what she had 
done suddenly swept over the girl and 
she stood trembling and frightened 


the back of her brain. Suppose they 
do come and find you gone. They’ll 
see the outboard motor isn’t at, the 
pier and they’ll think you have just 
gone for a spin. It may be two days 
before either one realizes that you are 
missing. 

Tanya pushed her fears away. Such 
thoughts would only lead her to 
despair. She must be calm and sens¬ 
ible, and think only of being rescued 
sometime the next day. She must not 
dwell on the idea that the thing she 
had dreaded most had happened. She 
was a prisoner, a helpless prisoner in 
a room that had only one exit, the 
heavy trap-door in the floor and the 
hook was on the other side, securely 
fastened. 

She could never get out through the 
windows, for they were too small and 
even had she been able to force her 
body through, the fall would doubt¬ 
less injure her seriously and there was 
still the long journey home to be faced. 

The outboard motor was gone. The 
mysterious prowler had taken it. She 
had watched it go down the river, 
trying to identify that crouching 


beside her bed. She wasn’t the least 
bit sorry for Tanya and gave no 
thought to the agony of mind she 
might be suffering. She thought only 
of herself and what might happen to 
her if anyone ever found out what 
she had done. 

Outside a dog howled long and 
mournfully and Willow shivered again. 
Far away another answered and an¬ 
other until it seemed that every dog 
in the village had joined in the dirge. 
Willow wet her lips nervously. Howl¬ 
ing dogs meant death. The chorus rose 
and swelled in volume, making the 
night hideous. Willow jumped into 
her bunk and hid her head under the 
blankets. She cowered in a heap, 
shivering and frightened, and waited 
for the long, long night to end. 

A T the old fort many miles from 
Pelican, Tanya Ellis sat crouched 
on a bench beneath the window. She 
looked at the patch of moonlight on 
the floor and wondered what time it 
was. It was impossible to see the tiny 
hands on her watch. She could not 
hope for rescue until some time in the 
afternoon when Joe or Mac would 
come to the Lodge and find her gone. 
Oh, if only she had left the note for 
Joe! Then she would be sure that they 
would come for her. 

She refused to let her mind go 
further, but a small voice gnawed at 


figure, but she had been unable to 
tell whether it was a man or a woman. 
Her calls had fallen on deaf ears. Not 
once had the prowler turned around. 

Tanya got to her feet and paced up 
and down the little room. Who could 
have done this? What purpose was 
there behind this dreadful deed? Was 
it the work of a common thief who 
coveted the outboard, and locked her 
in to be sure that there was no fear 
of being seen and identified? That was 
preposterous. The outboard had lain 
at the pier night after night, and could 
easily have been stolen while she 
slept. What then, was the motive? Did 
anyone hate her enough to want to 
take her life? No one that she knew 
of. Surely this was just a prank of a 
mischievous boy who had heard her 
up in the lookout and on impulse, had 
locked her in. Whoever he was, he 
would come back—he must come back. 

Tanya paced unsteadily back and 
forth, back and forth, trying to figure 
out the impossible. 

If it wasn’t just a prank, if this had 
been deliberately done, someone hated 
her enough to kill her. But who? She 
knew so few in Pelican Bay—Martha, 
Donald, Joe and Angus and the old 
Indian woman who didn’t count—the 
Shortings. None of them would profit 
by her death. True, Angus disliked 
and resented her very much. She had 
seen that this morning, but his dislike 
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would hardly be sufficient motivation 
for murder, unless he were mad. No, 
Angus wasn’t mad. Tanya dismissed 
the idea from her mind. Who was it 
then—who? Who? 

A madman; it must have been a 
madman. Would he—good God, would 
he come back and finish his work in 
the dark? 

Tanya stood still and listened. Every 
creaking noise sounded like footsteps 
coming closer and closer. The door 
squeaked on its one hinge, back and 
forth, back and forth. What was that? 
Was someone climbing up the ladder? 

Tanya slipped off her shoes and 
crept softly across the floor. She would 
fight for her fife until she dropped. 
She would put her whole weight on 
the trap-door. It would take a strong 
man to push it open with 120 pounds 
of determined flesh weighing it down. 

She crouched on her hands and 
knees and waited with bated breath 
for the prowler below to make his 
presence known. If only she had some¬ 
thing to use as a weapon, but she had 
nothing, nothing except one small nail- 
file with which to defend her life. 

Tanya’s body was tense; her heart 
thumped wildly, and her hands 
trembled, but she told herself she 
wasn’t afraid. 

A T two o’clock Martha went into 
the kitchen to make coffee. Mac 
sat with Angus while Martha per¬ 
suaded Joe to leave his chair and 
walk about. 

“Mac told me what happened today. 
Do you suppose it was the shock of 
seeing her that brought on the attack?” 

Joe stirred his coffee carefully. “I 
really couldn’t say. He looked per¬ 
fectly all right to me at the time and 
he was all right on the way home and 
when I left him to get McNulty for 
Oria.” 

“When did he get the attack?” 

“I don’t know. I was away for 
several hours, and when I got home 
I found him on the floor in the living 
room. He may have lain there for 
hours. We will probably never know 
what happened.” 

“Johnny told me he had seen Angus 
go out on the Jolly Canuck after you 
left for the Landing. Do you suppose 
he went to see Tanya? 

“What could she possibly have said 
that upset him so? Unless, of course, 
they quarrelled.” 

Joe shrugged. 

“I fail to see what they could find 
to quarrel about, Martha,” he replied 
quietly. “He couldn’t have gone to see 
Tanya. I don’t think she had anything 
to do with this. He should never have 
gone out to Stran’s just after that 
other attack. He should have been 
resting and it was my job to see that 
he did. Instead of that I was fishing 
on the river and having a swell time.” 

“Donald tried to persuade him not 
to go, but you know yourself what 
your father is like. He had business to 
talk over with Stran and nothing 
would do but he go himself. Donald 
offered to go in his place if it was so 
urgent, but your father wouldn’t hear 
of it. You know you couldn’t have 
stopped him, so stop blaming your¬ 
self.” 

Privately, Martha blamed herself. 
They should have told Angus about 
Tanya being at the Lodge. It was 
wrong to let him find it out so unex¬ 
pectedly. They had only been think¬ 
ing of his welfare, it was true, but just 
the same it was wrong to keep him in 
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the dark. Donald had told her about 
the violent rage that had seized 
Angus at the sight of the girl there 
with his son. Martha suppressed a 
sigh. Sometimes one’s best intentions 
turned out very badly indeed. 

With the first faint streak of dawn, 
the tired spirit of Oria Shorting 
slipped away, leaving behind a grief- 
stricken husband and a sickly little 
baby. 

In the lookout room of the old fort, 
Tanya stretched herself out on the 
floor and tried to sleep. The long night 
was over and no one had come. She 
could sleep now, without the fear of 
waking to see the trap-door opening 
furtively and a head and shoulders 
appear, and face the burning vengeful 
eyes of a madman. She was sure now 
that it was a madman who had locked 
her in the fort to die. The first night 
of her imprisonment was over. 

I T was early afternoon when Mc- 
Tavish tied the Jolly Canuck at the 
pier and went into the Lodge. Joe had 
asked him to explain to Tanya why 
he had not come back the day before, 
and why he would be unable to come 
today. 

The kitchen door was open and 
McTavish stepped in. A big box stood 
on the table and he pushed it aside 
to make room for the groceries he 
had brought. 


He called loudly but received no 
answer. Tanya must have gone out. 
He meant to ask her if Angus had 
come the day before and just what 
had transpired between them. He was 
reluctant to believe that Tanya had 
angered the old man. She knew he 
had a bad heart for he himself had 
told her so, and no matter what he 
had said to her, she would have had 
the good sense to keep quiet. 

McTavish sat down to wait. Tanya 
would be grieved to learn of Oria’s 
death. McNulty had said that nothing 
could have saved her, and it was a 
miracle that she had even lived long 
enough to give birth to the child. 
Whatever was to become of the poor 
little thing? Doug couldn’t look after 
a baby, and his mother had enough 
children herself, and certainly Oria’s 
family couldn’t take it. 

McTavish had seen the look on 
Martha’s face as she carried the infant 
home and he knew what she was 
thinking. He sighed a little. Well, if 
she wanted to keep it he would raise 
no objections. Caring for the child 
would keep her too busy to brood over 
Phil. Martha had to have something 
to love and to baby, and she had 
plenty of energy to rely on. The child 
was as good as settled at the Hatchery 
already. 

McTavish waited for quite a little 


while, but Tanya did not return. He 
glanced out at the pier to see if the 
outboard was there. No, she had taken 
it. Maybe she had gone for the day. 

He left a note containing Joe’s mes¬ 
sage propped up on the table and left. 

Willow Lebatt had waited with 
feverish impatience for the day to 
pass. She felt that she was going mad 
with fear. She was safe for the mo¬ 
ment from Angus, but for how long? 

She had seen nothing of Joe all day 
for he had not been out of the house, 
and she had spent most of the after¬ 
noon helping her mother with two of 
the children who were feverish and 
fretful and needed constant attention. 
Willow for once had been glad to 
help, for it kept her mind occupied 
and she needed something to keep her 
from thinking about what lay ahead. 

Willow moaned aloud when she 
thought of what might happen to her 
if she did not release Tanya before 
morning. Jail—she would be sent to 
jail and she would die. 

Back at the fort, Tanya stood by 
the window searching the river with 
anxious eyes. It was four o’clock. 
Surely any minute now she would 
hear the sound of the Jolly Canuck 
or the Rover coming up the river. All 
day she had watched by the window, 
praying that someone would go by. 

It was stuffy in the little room and 


earlier in the day she had broken the 
panes in both windows with the heel 
of her shoe to get some fresh air. Her 
stomach felt tied up in a tight knot 
from fear, and food seemed relatively 
unimportant compared with escape. 

She listened intently for the sound 
of a motor, but she could hear noth¬ 
ing. At seven she allowed herself one 
cigarette for supper, then she took 
her vigil at the window again. The 
shadows were lengthening. That 
meant that night was coming on and 
still no sign of a boat. The prospect 
of living through a night like the last 
one filled her with sudden panic. 

The sun went down and the room 
grew gradually darker. Tanya looked 
at her watch in the waning light. It 
was almost nine. They weren’t com¬ 
ing. She would have to stay there 
through another horrible night of 
suspense. She put her head on the 
window-sill and wept. 

NGUS QUINCEY was still lying 
unconscious in his room. Mc¬ 
Tavish had gone for the night, and 
Joe sat beside his father’s bed, listen¬ 
ing to his heavy breathing, watching 
the lined grey face. He had lived 
through the day in spite of McNulty’s 
prediction. Would he live through this 
night? 

Joe lifted his father’s hand gently. 
It was cold and a little clammy. He 
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put it under the covers and sat down 
again to wait for morning. 

Outside in the darkness stood Wil¬ 
low Lebatt, shivering and frightened. 
What had brought her here, she 
hadn’t the least idea. Perhaps it was 
guilt. She watched Joe sitting in the 
chair beside the bed and clenched her 
teeth to keep them from chattering. 
She reminded herself of the humilia¬ 
tion she had suffered through him. 
Why should she care if he was un¬ 
happy now? 

Would the old man die? Willow 
crept closer to the window and stared 
at the face on the pillow. He was 
dying. He was probably dead already. 
No, his head moved a little. Would 
he be able to tell them before he died? 
Willow’s breath came and went con¬ 
vulsively. She had been a fool to come 
to Angus Quincey, a reckless fool, 
driven by her desire to make him an 
ally. Only if he died, her secret would 
be safe. He had to die—he must die! 

Angus moved restlessly and Joe got 
up and bent over him. 

“Father,” he called softly, “Father, 
can you hear me?” 

There was no answer from Angus, 
and Willow fled into the night. 

When McNulty came over in the 
morning, Angus was still alive al¬ 
though his pulse was slow, and his 
heart-beat faint and irregular. 

“He may pull through, Joe,” he said, 
“but I’m afraid he will be paralyzed, 
but just how much I can’t say. We’ll 
know when he regains consciousness. 
He’s had a stroke.” 

Joe nodded. “I was afraid of that. 
I would much rather see him die than 
see him live an invalid. He would 
find that very trying.” 

“Well, we won’t know until he be¬ 
comes conscious. We can only hope 
for the best. Now you get some sleep 
and I’ll watch over him. I’ll wake you 
if there is any change.” 

Joe went into his bedroom and lay 
down. Sleep seemed very far away. 
He was too anxious to relax. McNulty 
brought him black coffee into which 
he had slipped some pills. Joe drank 
it, suspecting nothing and fell into 
deep slumber. It was late when he 
awoke. He looked at his watch. Eight- 
fifteen. He had slept all afternoon. Joe 
leaped to his feet and ran downstairs. 
McNulty met him in the doorway. 

“Sh—not so loud. He’s sleeping, Joe. 
He’s taken a turn for the better and 
he’s going to pull through.” 

Joe sat down quickly. The sudden 
relief was almost too much. 

“Take it easy, boy,” McNulty said 
calmly. “Take it easy. The worst is 
over, and he should be conscious to- 

/ __ 


morrow. 1 shouldn’t have been so 
damned abrupt about telling you, but 
I knew how anxious you’ve been. 
Feeling better?” 

The color was coming back into 
Joe’s face. He looked accusingly at 
the doctor. 

“You doped that coffee, McNulty.” 

The doctor grinned. “Sure I did. 
You wouldn’t have slept without it, 
and you needed sleep. You’ll have to 
stay awake all night, you know.” 

“Here comes Mac. You tell him.” 

McTavish was overjoyed. He shook 
hands with the doctor and then with 
Joe, unashamed of the tears in his 
eyes. Angus was as dear to him as a 
brother. 

McTavish blew his nose vigorously. 
“Joe, you run down to the Hatchery 
and tell Martha, while I stay here. 
McNulty, you go with him and have 
something to eat. Maybe you’d take a 
run out to the Lodge and see if 
Tanya’s all right. I couldn’t get over 
there today. She’ll be glad to hear 
about your father. I left a note telling 
her about him bein’ sick. I’ll stay 
here with Angus.” 

The doctor and Joe went to the 
Hatchery. Martha met them at the 
gate. 

“Angus?” she asked quickly. 

“He’s fine, Martha. He’s sleeping 
quietly. He’ll live a few more years if 
he takes care of himself.” 

“Thank heaven,” she said softly. 
“You two come in and have something 
to eat.” 

She turned to the doctor. “You’re 
wanted at the Landing. Muriel’s hav¬ 
ing her baby. Her husband just phoned 
a minute ago. I guess you’ll have to 
take him, Joe.” 

It was after ten when Joe got back 
from the Landing and headed for the 
Lodge. 

Willow sat on the end of the pier, 
cursing and weeping. When was this 
terrible suspense going to end? Tanya 
was still in the fort and most likely 
dying by this time and she, Willow, 
would bh hung for murder, and it was 
all her father’s fault. He had gone to 
the Landing with the boat the day be¬ 
fore and he wasn’t back yet. It might 
be several days before he returned if 
he was on a drunken tear. 

By now, Willow would have faced 
a dozen Spirit Rocks to release Tanya, 
but she was helpless without a boat, 
and she dared not run the risk of 
borrowing one in the daytime. Some¬ 
one might notice her going north. 
Tanya would be sure to see and 
identify her if there was a trial. 

Willow thought no more about win¬ 
ning Joe. He had faded into the back- 
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attacks all forms of grease! 


iwu The grease you remove reacts 
chemically with Gillett’s Lye to form a soap 
solution! Gillett’s not only removes grease, it 
also washes the surface with a mild, cleansing 
soap! The more grease you wash, the 
i more soap Gillett’s makes for you! 
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Take advantage of Gillett’s great "One- 
Two” action! Use Gillett’s Lye to clean 
and sanitize all rough woodwork, stone, 
tile and metal (except aluminum). It’s the 
most effective grease remover anywhere 
at any price! 
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ground and seemed relatively unim¬ 
portant compared with the terrible 
fate that loomed ahead of her. Jail- 
jail—the word ran through her mind 
like the clanging of a funeral bell. 

T ANYA woke with a start. She had 
dozed fitfully all morning, hardly 
daring to sleep for fear she would not 
hear the boat when it came. She 
looked at her watch. Two-thirty. Mac 
usually came in the afternoon. By now 
he must know she was missing, and be 
on his way. 

She took out her cigarettes and 
counted them. Eight cigarettes. She 
could have one now and leave seven 
in case—she looked up at the window. 
She might as well face the truth, in 
case she wasn’t rescued today. 

She got up and looked out. The sun 
sparkled on the river. She was suffer¬ 
ing from thirst now, and it was mad¬ 
dening to look at the water, so near 
and yet so heartbreakingly far away. 
She was beginning to feel light-headed 
and faint from hunger. She thought of 
the well-filled box of lunch on the 
kitchen table at the Lodge. 

Tanya put her head out of the win¬ 
dow, grateful for the little breeze that 
blew gently on her hot face. Fifteen 
to three. She had three hours to wait 
before she would be free. It was a 
wonderful thought. 

She drew in her head and sat down. 
Her legs trembled with weakness. It 
was hard to stand up for hours beside 
the window. Her eyes swept the little 
room and as always, rested on the 
trap-door. Should she try it once more? 
Would some miracle have occurred 
while she slept and the trap-door be 
open? 

Tanya walked unsteadily across the 
floor. She reached out her hand to the 
iron ring and drew back. It was foolish 
to feel afraid to try. She seized the 
ring, but the trap-door did not move. 
It was still hooked. She was filled with 
sudden frenzy and beat on the door 
with her fists. 

“Let me out of here! Let me out of 
here!” she cried with mounting hy¬ 
steria and pounded the trap-door with 
all the strength she could muster. Per¬ 
haps she could jar the hook loose and 
get outside to the cool water of the 
river. Water—water—she must reach 
the water—she must—she must! 

J OE drew up at the little pier below 
the Lodge. No light in The cabin. 
Tanya must be asleep. He waited for 
a few moments thinking that perhaps 
the sound of the motor had awakened 
her and she would come out, then he 
took out a piece of paper and scribbled 
a note. •> 

“Dear Tanny—Sorry I haven’t been 
able to see you, but Mac has explained 
the reason. My father is better note 
and if it is at all possible 1 shall be*- 
over tomorrow. I had to take the 
doctor back to the Landing, so didn’t 
get here until late, and you are sound 
asleep. Be seeing you soon I hope, 
Joe.” 

He slipped the note under a stone 
on the back porch where she would 
find it in the morning and went back 
home. 

Little did he guess, that at that 
moment Tanya was crouched wild¬ 
eyed, on the trap-door in the look-out 
at the old fort, listening, listening to 
the weird noises below, wondering if 
she would live until morning. So the 
third day had come to an end and 
she was still a prisoner. 

To Be Continued. 

Copyright, The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
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T HE party of Canadian women, representing 
the Women’s Institutes of ten provinces, 
which travelled through Norway in late 
k August, 1950, en route to the conference of the 
Associated Country Women of the World, at 
Copenhagen, were entertained in Oslo’s Town Hall. 
It was a proud occasion for the Norwegian hostess 
groups, they being the first women’s organization 
to have the honor of receiving and welcoming 
visitors, in the name of Norway, at the new civic 
' center in the nation’s capital. 

The huge, tall building is of a utilitarian and 
modern style of architecture, costing some 33,- 
000,000 krone (a Canadian dollar exchanged for 
about 5.25 krone in 1950). The plain exterior 
hardly prepares the visitor for the beauty and 
grace of design of the interior; a spacious reception 
hall with a curving stairway leading to the second 
floor, where there are a number of entertainment 
rooms, with ample facilities for social gatherings. 
The evidence of interest, beauty and good taste in 
decoration, furnishings and collections of museum 
and art pieces, both charmed and amazed the 
visitors from Canada. We recalled that Norway 
has a population of some three-and-one-quarter 
million—about one-third that of Canada and that 
fully 72 per cent of its people live in rural' or 
suburban areas. Oslo, with a population numbering 
420,000, is a city a little larger than the greater 
metropolitan area of Winnipeg. 

In an all-too-brief visit, we learned something 
of the story of the building of Oslo’s Town Hall- 
how it had been carefully planned and designed 
and construction well under way before World War 
II broke out. When in April, 1940, the Germans 
marched in and assumed supreme command, the 
enemy decided that the building would be con¬ 
verted into offices and used for business purposes. 
The Norwegians perforce had to comply, but 
unknown to the military, managed somehow in 
many of the hidden rooms, to continue work on 
the original plan, while in the more obvious places 
to work according to the Germans’ directions. When 
the war ended and the occupation forces withdrew, 
May 1945, the Norwegians joyfully resumed build¬ 
ing according to the original plan to provide Oslo 
with a seat for its municipal government, whose 
history goes back over more than 700 years. 

Through symbols, text and other carving cut into 
stone, sculpture and wall murals, the story, legend 
and aspirations of the Norwegian people are im¬ 
planted into the structure itself and large parts of 
the building would have to be removed to eradicate 
them. Deep in the hearts and the minds of Nor¬ 
wegians is a respect for law, justice and personal 
freedom as expressed by them in a principle, 
established for state and society, as early as the 
thirteenth century: “With law shall the land be 
built, not by lawlessness destroyed.” 

The council chamber is an attractive room with 
every provision for dignified yet businesslike pro¬ 
ceedings. Each alderman is provided with an 
efficient desk and comfortable chair. These are 
arranged in rows in semi-circular fashion, facing 
the central raised desk and chair of the mayor. 
By a system of electrical signals, a member aider- 
man is able to indicate that he “wishes the floor” 
for any given discussion point. We admired the 
quiet dignity of the room, its soft-colored walls 
with lower panelling of blond wood and the 
matching furniture and deep floor carpet. On the 
wall behind the mayor’s desk hung a wide full- 
length tapestry. We were puzzled at its texture 
and soft yellow sheen, with a slight bluish over¬ 
cast. Our guide told us that it was a piece of 
“straw weaving, now almost a lost art.” The" 
designers knew what they wanted for that wall 
background but when they looked about for some¬ 
one to make it, they found that only the older 
women in Norway knew how to do straw weaving. 
We were told that the straws were split. The sheen 
came from that inner surface and the bluish over¬ 
cast was due to a soft blue warp thread used. 
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Impressions gathered by Canadians on 
a visit to the Town Hall in Norway’s 
capital city, on crafts and ivomen in 
council—a contributor who has some 
novel ideas for use of greeting cards 

by AMY J. ROE 

Later, on a visit to the Norwegian Handicraft 
Shop in Oslo, we saw other articles, baskets, toys, 
novelty figures, animals and birds made from straw, 
either braided or tied. There was neither time nor 
opportunity to pursue the subject of straw weav¬ 
ing. Its possibilities are intriguing and perhaps 
could be put to good use in Canada. We have done 
a fair job of exploring, through research, the pos¬ 
sible practical uses of straw in industry but have 
given little time or thought to its use in crafts. 
On another page in this issue, Jean Edwards offers 
some simple straw weaving ideas. Our readers may 
be able to enlarge upon these either from experi¬ 
ence or reading. 

Pause for thought was given to the visiting 
Canadian women when they learned that one-fifth 
of the members elected to Oslo’s city council are 
women and that the representation on the executive 
council is on the same basis—one in five is a woman. 
We also learned that in the national elections in 
1945, seven women were seated in the Norwegian 
Parliament. Canada has one woman in the House 
of Commons and two in the Senate. 

Tftxj Ci lle'ie 

I have come into the hills, the hills are around me 
And the wind is my friend 

Touching my hand, loosing the cords that bound me. 
Making an end 

Of the dust of dawn and the dark noons bitter 
dreaming. 

Of the taste of death that was long upon my 
tongue; 

Here are the warm green hills with their white 
clouds creaming— 

And life is young. 

Here is my love, with the flung sky blue behind her 
And her eyes like a song. 

Search the streets and you will not ever find her 
For we belong 

Where the earth is rest and the heart may find its 
laughter, 

Where the day is brave and the night is close and 
- dear. 

I have come into the hills, let what must come after; 
My life is here. 

—Gilean Douglas. 

Uses for Christmas Cards 

HAT can be done with old Christmas cards. 
Many of them are made of exceptionally good 
paper, have attractive designs and one hesitates to 
dispose of them. Frequently a card presents a scene, 
figure or other design which the receiver would like 
to preserve. It is a real economy to reclaim used 
cards, as many of them have reproductions of 
pictures, which we would not otherwise be able to 
secure. Save them to make useful little gifts for 
next Christmas, for a “novelty” idea for a social 
gathering or for display at a bazaar. 

When you ponder their possible uses, you will 
soon become expert in judging which ones will be, 
of service to you. If you haven’t enough of the 
right type, let your wish to save pretty or unusual 
cards be known among relatives and friends and 
your supply will soon grow. 

Usually a folder-type card has one side free of 
greeting or other writing. The cover, removed and 


trimmed, can be used again as a single card. It is 
a simple matter by using ink-remover to take off 
writing which may appear on a card. These afford 
a store, which children may use next season, or 
which would probably provide a welcome gift for 
someone who is confined to hospital and who 
cannot either afford or find the opportunity to buy. 

Many larger cards have beautiful pictures which 
are worth framing, either singly or in pairs. You 
can pick up small frames quite cheaply or use 
some old frame on hand, making a mat, with the 
picture inserted or mounted, to bring the finished 
article up to the desired size. Some stores, just after 
Christmas, specialize in small frames at bargain 
prices. Other cards can be mounted on colored 
cardboard, to a desired size. These, with an attached 
calendar pad for the coming year, make attractive 
calendars, to fit in with the color scheme of a 
particular room. 

A reconditioned card might be used to mount a 
snapshot and so make a welcome and inexpensive 
gift. Enclosure cards are always in demand and 
many cards can be trimmed to make these. A pack¬ 
age of these with envelopes would be a welcome 
novelty to mother or sister. An envelope pasted, 
with the open side out, on the back of a card 
makes a useful holder for a small gift such as the 
ever-popular handkerchief or a “bill.” 

Bookmarks can be made out of the longer cards, 
by selecting an effective portion of the design. 
Or you may use construction paper, cut about five 
inches long and from one-and-a-half to two inches 
wide. A suitable “bit” from a card is cut out and 
mounted at the top with paste. Have the word 
“Bookmark” neatly printed jn a contrasting color, 
done in crayon, paints or ink. The name of the 
person to whom it is sent: “Grandma,” “Auntie,” 
etc., added, lends a distinctly personal touch. Cut¬ 
out portions of cards may be used for place cards 
for a pre-Christmas banquet or luncheon. 

Many pleasant and profitable hours may be spent 
either by a child or adult in converting Christmas 
cards into other useful and attractive items. One 
little girl, I know, makes neat pads of white paper 
and adds a cover made from a card, tying them 
together with a bit of bright ribbon. These are 
useful as memo or telephone pads. For a sick child, 
with artistic talent, old Christmas cards provide a 
wealth of design models, to copy in crayon or 
paints. Teachers too can find “ideas” for drawing 
exercises by keeping the simplest designs. These 
along with the children’s work may be compiled 
into an album. 

A child who is confined to the house, or who is 
an invalid, can spend many hours and find pleasure 
in making a scrapbook or a peep-show. For the 
latter, figures, scenes, trees, buildings are clipped 
from old cards and mounted on stiff paper “slides” 
of the right size, to be viewed through a hole cut 
in the end of a box. I know a little boy of four, 
who spends happy hours with a box of old 
Christmas cards, sorting them and rearranging them 
to his heart’s desire, delighting in their bright 
colors. An older child provided with paste and a 
scrapbook would find pleasure in mounting cards. 
—Marjorie Gregor. 

Ed. Note: A friend in British Columbia has a 
novel use for cards. Each year, she asks her friends 
and neighbors to save the larger cards of a folder- 
tvpe, which are about “purse size.” She then makes 
these into little booklets, with several pages of 
white paper inserted and tied to the cover with 
ribbon. On the pages she writes: the date, place 
of meeting and topic of their church women’s 
group, for the coming few months. The members 
treasure these little booklets because they are 
attractive, fit into their purses readily and are easily 
distinguishable at all times. They serve as reminders 
of events to come and are seldom lost. They know 
that thought, time and effort went into the prepara¬ 
tion of each one. The covers make these little 
memo-books distinctive. 
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T ABLE place mats look bright 
and gay on a kitchen table. 
They emphasize the beauty of a 
polished table and they show up to 
advantage the colored pottery and 
glassware you have. As well they cut 
down on the amount of laundry that 
is usually necessary when you use 
conventional tablecloths. 

Straw place mats have an interesting 
texture. The naturally shiny surface 
and soft yellow color enhance the 
beauty of the mat and give a \dis¬ 
tinctive look to the table setting. Too, 
straw mats can be easily washed, cost 
almost nothing to make and they last 
well, even for everyday use. 

If you get pleasure from making 
your own things or if you can’t buy 
straw mats at a reasonable price it is 
easy to learn how to make your own— 
and from materials close at hand. You 
don’t need to be an artist or even a 
clever weaver. A simple knowledge of 
straw, a piece of cardboard, string 
and a little common sense are the only 
requirements. And it is as easy as it 
sounds. 

It may seem strange to talk about 
weaving with straw at this time of 
year. But ideas grow. As you go about 
your household duties you will find 
yourself thinking about straw weaving 
and even planning to make a set of 
these place mats next summer. This 
winter will give you time to practice, 
on straw collected from a stack or even 
with very thick cotton yarn. 

The straw, used as the filler or 
material which is woven into the 
threaded loom, may be wheat, oats or 
rye. Gather a large bundle of straw 
just before harvest or from the fringe 
left standing around the edge of the 
field. Cut it as close to the ground as 
possible. If it is too late in the season 
to gather it yourself choose the longest 
stalks you can from a straw stack. 

Lay the fresh straw in a dry, shady 
place for a few days to cure. Then 
remove the heads of the grain, using 
sharp scissors or a knife. Remove the 
joints in the straw by cutting the stalk 
in sections just above and below each 
joint. Keep each piece as long as you 
can. Now slip off the grassy leaves. 
Continue cutting and removing the 
leaves until you have a good quantity. 
These are the fillers or “weavers.” 

These weavers probably will not 
be long enough for the full width of 
the mat. Join several lengths by slip¬ 
ping one piece into the end of the 


Out of materials at hand in the country you may 
develop a hobby and make something different for 

use in the house 


by JEAN RICHARDS 


other until the desired length is ob¬ 
tained. Unfortunately, each section of 
straw does not fit easily into the other 
so it is necessary to select straws and 
try them until you find ones that do 
fit. For table place mats the weaver 
straws should be about 15 inches 
long. This allows a little leeway for 
trimming off the edges of the com¬ 
pleted mat. 

Soak the weavers in warm water 
while you make the loom. Or leave 
them overnight to soak. This makes 
them flexible and prevents them break¬ 
ing as they would if left dry and 
brittle. 

Make your loom of a strong, flexible 
cardboard. Suit boxes or the backs of £ • 
writing tablets are suitable for small ^ ^ loom is 
mats. Use a heavier weight for the and the straws , of prop 
larger ones. Bend the board first one been soaked for at lea , 
way then the other, to find the more ma start the a 

flexible grain This should be used as Weaye the first straw a 
the length of the loom. A piece of under and Qver the wa] 

cardboard 12 inches by 22 inches is next straw is woven c 

large enough for a place mat which fa the ite manner 
when finished, will measure 14 by 18 one inch of weaver 
inches. Notch each 12-inch end evenly, d the outside w 
half-inch apart making the notches the straws close togethe 
one-quarter inch deep. and keep the warp t j 

The warp or threads into which The cardboard loom wi 
the straw is woven is of string. Cotton a ft er several rows hav 
twine or double strands of crochet Then the fingers can 

cotton or cotton warp may be used, every other thread to m 

Tie a fairly large knot in tbe end and through which the 
slip the warp thread into the notch passed, 
nearest one corner. The knot serves When the weaving 
to hold it in place. Bring the string completed, add several 

down to the notch at the bottom on thread by weaving over 
the front of the cardboard. Bring it extending straws on ea 
across on the back to the next notch double strand of thn 
at the lower end and then up over the longer than the mat 
front of the cardboard to the second ends untied until after 
notch at the top. In the same manner moved from the looi 
bring the warp thread to the front added firmness to the 
again at the adjoining notch and down several colors are used, 
to the notch at the bottom. Continue more attractive, 
in this way until the loom is threaded, To remove the mat 
being sure to keep all warp threads to board loom slip the thr 
the front of the cardboard. You will notches and remove l 
need an uneven number of threads on Fin tbe loose warp ei 
the loom when finished. tional straws until the 

Fasten the last warp end at the Untie the beginning ; 
back of the cardboard by bringing it thread at the back of tf 
diagonally across the back and tying them to the adjoining tl 
it to the beginning thread. These off the straws that exter 
threads are untied when the mat is use a metal set squai 


These straw mats will add interest to your table setting. The “tied” straw angel 
figure and braided box were hand made in Norway. 


The notched cardboard loom is 
threaded with double strands of cotton, 
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Angel Cake Delight 

Vi c. butter, melted Vz tsp. lemon 

1 c. sugar extract 

8 egg yolks Vz tsp. vanilla 

1 lemon rind lVz c. sifted icing 

V 3 c. lemon juice sugar 

Vz tsp. salt lVz T. milk 

9-inch angel cake 2 drops yellow 

2 T. butter coloring 

Blend melted butter, sugar, 6 egg 

yolks, lemon juice and rind and Vi tsp. 
salt. Cook until thick, stirring constantly. 
Cool. Separate angel cake into 3 layers. 
So that it keeps its shape use two forks 
and working gently around and around 
pry up 1 layer at a time. Spread the 
filling between the cake layers. Cream 
butter, blend in vanilla and lemon extract. 
Add Vi tsp. salt, 2 egg yolks, half of sifted 
icing sugar, milk and coloring. Blend well, 
then add remaining icing sugar. Ice cake 
and let stand 3 to 4 hours before serving. 

Paradise Pudding 

2 T. butter 1 c. heavy cream 

% c. icing sugar 1 c. crushed 

2 egg yolks pineapple 

Vz c. graham wafer Vi c. walnuts 
crumbs 

Cream butter and sugar, blend in egg 
yolks. Spread half crumbs on bottom of 

9 by 5 by 3-inch dish. Pour egg mixture 
over crumbs. Cover with remaining 
crumbs. Whip cream, add drained, 
crushed pineapple and chopped walnuts. 
Spread over pudding and chill 4 hours 
before serving. 

Royal Whip 

lVz c. dried fruit Vi tsp. salt 
1 c. hot water 4 egg whites 
Vz c. sugar 

Wash dried fruit and soak overnight in 
the hot water (use prunes, peaches or 
apricots). Cook until soft in the same 
water. Press fruit through sieve. Heat 1 
c. of fruit pulp with the sugar. Add salt 
to egg whites and beat until stiff. Fold 
hot fruit pulp into beaten egg whites, 
chill and serve plain or with rich cream. 
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Thrifty and delicious uses for left-over yolks or whites 

E GG yolks or whites 
left over after a 
session of baking 
can be made into des¬ 
serts as delicious as 
they are thrifty. Use the 
yolks to make a filling 
for the angel food cake. 

It is a dessert in itself 
with this rich filling 
and lemon icing. The 
date pudding, paradiSte 
pudding and Dagwood 
torte make extra special 
desserts, too. Serve the 
eggnog for a bedtime 
snack that is healthful Treat the family to candy made from left-over 

and filling. a sma li amount forms a firm bal 

Date Pudding dropped in very cold water). Be 



2 egg whites Vz c. chopped 

Vz c. sugar dates 

4 T. flour Vz c. chopped 

Vs tsp. salt nuts 

1 tsp. baking Vi tsp. vanilla 

powder 

Beat whites until stiff. Combine sugar, 
flour, salt and baking powder and fold 
into egg whites. Add chopped dates and 
nuts and vanilla. Pile lightly into a 7-inch 
baking dish and bake at 350° F. in pan 
of hot water for 30 minutes. Top with 
whipped cream for serving. 

Sea Foam Candy 

3 c. sugar 2 egg whites 

Vz c. corn syrup 1 tsp. vanilla 

Vz c. water 1 c. chopped nuts 

Vz tsp. salt 

Combine sugar, syrup, water and salt 
in saucepan. Cook over medium heat stir¬ 
ring constantly until mixture boils. Cook 
without stirring to firm ball stage (until 


Treat the family to candy made from left-over ivhites. 

a small amount forms a firm ball when 
? dropped in very cold water). Beat egg 

•hopped whites to form a stiff mixture just before 

is candy syrup is ready. Pour syrup over 

■hopped beaten egg whites, beating continuously 

s until all syrup is added. Beat with wooden 

vanilla spoon until nearly stiff enough to hold its 

shape. Add vanilla and nutmeats; mix 
mbine sugar, well. Drop from teaspoon onto waxed 

ler and fold paper or pour into a lightly greased pan. 

“d dates and Nutmeg Custard 

T t< F' a in'mn 8 egg yolks 2 tSp ‘ vanilla 

■s Ton with C ‘ SUgar 2 T ‘ brown su S ar 

P 2Vz c. milk Vz tsp. nutmeg 


Vi c. sugar 2 T. brown sugar 

2Vz c. milk Vz tsp. nutmeg 

Dash of salt 

Scald milk. Beat egg yolks slightly, 
blend in sugar and add milk, stirring con¬ 
stantly. Add vanilla and salt and pour 
into 6 custard cups. Place in pan of hot 
water and bake at 325° F. for 50 minutes. 
Remove from oven. Mix brown sugar and 
nutmeg and top custards with it. Bake 10 
minutes more. Serve warm or cold with 
rich cream. Serves 6. 


Dagwood Torte 

% c. flour 1 c. sugar 

2Vz tsp. baking 1 c. coconut 

powder 1 tsp. vanilla 

Vi tsp. salt Vz c. milk 

lVz c. graham 3 egg whites 

cracker crumbs 2 c. whipping 
Vz c. shortening cream 

Sift flour, salt and baking powder; add 
wafer crumbs. Cream together shorten¬ 
ing and sugar. Add finely chopped coco¬ 
nut and vanilla. Add dry ingredients to 
shortening mixture alternately with milk. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour 
into 2 greased 8-inch layer pans and 
bake at 375° F. for 30 minutes. Cool and 
remove from pans. Cut each layer cross¬ 
wise into a total of 4 layers. Whip cream 
until very stiff. Spread whipped cream 
between layers and on top. Roast another 
Vz c. coconut in hot oven for 3 minutes. 
Sprinkle over top of cake. 

Eggnog 

8 egg yolks 2 T. honey 

2 c. milk Vi tsp. salt 

2 c. orange juice 

Beat egg yolks well. Mix with milk and 
juice in large pitcher. Add honey and salt 
and beat thoroughly. Chill. Top with dash 
of nutmeg. 

Dream Date Bars 

Vz c. butter Vz tsp. baking 

lVz c. brown sugar powder 
lVi c. flour 1 tsp. vanilla 

2 egg whites 1 c. dates 

Vs tsp. salt 1 c. nuts 

Combine butter, Vi c. brown sugar and 
flour, sifted. Place in greased 9-inch pan 
and bake at 325° F. for 20 minutes. Beat 
egg whites until stiff. Beat in remaining 
sugar, salt, baking powder, 2 T. flour 
and vanilla. Chop dates and nuts; fold 
in. Remove mixture from oven and 
spread date mixture over it. Bake at 325° 
F. for 40 minutes more. Cut in squares 
while warm. 







1. Chop Suey Loaf 

Knead Vi cup well-drained cut-up 
maraschino cherries into one portion 
of the dough. Shape into a loaf and fit 
into a greased bread pan about 4 l /2 by 
8 V 2 inches. Grease top. Cover and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350°, about 40 minutes. 
Brush top of hot loaf with soft butter 
or margarine. 

2. Butterscotch Fruit Buns 

Cream together Y cup butter or mar¬ 
garine, Yl teaspoon grated orange rind, 
Vi cup corn syrup and 1 cup lightly- 
packed brown sugar. Spread about a 
quarter of this mixture in a greased 
9-inch square cake pan; sprinkle with 
Vi cup pecan halves. Roll out one 
portion of dough on lightly-floured 
board into a 9-inch square. Spread 


almost to the edges with remaining 
brown sugar mixture; roll up loosely, 
jelly-roll fashion, and cut into 9 slices. 
Place each piece, a cut side up, in 
prepared pan. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 30 minutes. Stand 
pan of buns on- a cake cooler for 5 
minutes before turning out. 

3. Frosted Fruit Buns 

Cut one portion of dough into 18 
equal-sized pieces. Shape each piece 
into a smooth round ball. Place, well 
apart, on a greased cookie sheet. 
Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 15 minutes. Imme¬ 
diately after baking, spread buns with 
a frosting made by combining 1 cup 
once-sifted icing sugar, 4 teaspoons 
milk and a few drops aimond extract. 


Dough! 


It's easy with 


NEEDS NO 
REFRIGERATION I 


wonderful active dry yeast! 

Say goodbye to humdrum meals! Turn 
one tender-rich sweet dough into these 
three yummy dessert treats! It takes 
no time at all — with the amazing 
Fleischmann’s Fast Rising Dry Yeast! 
This lively, zesty yeast acts fast . . 

gives perfect risings every time. If you 
bake at home, buy several packages now. 


Prepare 

\Vz cups bleached or sultana raisins, 
washed and dried 
Vi cup finely-cut candied citron 
Vi cup broken walnuts or pecans 
Scald 

2 cups milk 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a small bowl 
Vi cup lukewarm water 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast 

let stand 10 minutes, THIN stir well. 

Sift together three times 

4 cups once-sifted bread flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
4 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Vi teaspoon grated nutmeg 


_/ BASIC FRUIT DOUGH 

V* teaspoon ground cloves 
Vi teaspoon ground mace 
Cream in a large bowl 

Vi cup butter or margarine 
% cup lightly-packed brown sugar 
Gradually beat in 

1 well-beaten egg 

Stir in lukewarm milk, dissolved yeast and sifted 
dry ingredients; beat until smooth and elastic. 
Mix in prepared fruits and nuts. 

Work in 

3 '/1 cups (about) once-sifted bread flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in 
a greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in a warm place, free 
from draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 3 equal 
portions and finish as follows; 
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Turn, tailing.. 

so quick and easy to prepare! 


no costly dried egg 
powder in these mixes! 


When you add your own 
FARM-FRESH EGG 
you know it’s fresh! 


Robin HoodM-egg 
Cake Mixes 

Listen to the Robin Hood Musical Kitchen starring Cliff McKay 
Monday through Friday — Trans-Canada Network 





TEA BAGS 



OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 

BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 


FAMOUS COWICHAN INDIAN 
HAND-MADE SWEATERS 

will keep you cozy and warm and wear like Buck¬ 
skin. $27.50 on Money-Back Guarantee. Direct 
from knitter to you. 

INDIAN CRAFT SHOP 

905 GOV’T ST.. VICTORIA, B.C. 


Always make sure your mail is 
properly addressed, and that 
you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or 
subscription order. An omis¬ 
sion will cause delay in filling 
your order. 


Hcuseltclb Hints 

Sprinkle a little flavored gelatin on 
cookies before putting them in the 
oven for a new and different flavor 
and color. 

* ★ 

To tell cake or pastry flour from 
all-purpose flour press it in your hand. 
The former retains the shape of your 

hand, all-purpose does not. 

* * * 

If a recipe calls for fruit sugar and 

you have only ordinary granulated on 

hand, roll it into fine fruit sugar with 

the help of a rolling pin. 

★ ★ ★ 

Cold whipping cream that is at 
least 12 hours old will whip up faster 
than fresh. 

* * * 

To decorate a meat pie cut the 
biscuit dough with a doughnut cutter. 
When baked fill the centers with 
whole kernel corn, small diced carrots 

or green peas before serving. 

* * * 

To the biscuit topping of a chicken 

pie add chopped chives, onions or 

parsley for extra flavor. 

* * ★ 

Roquefort - type cheese crumbled 
into a salad dressing adds a distinctive 

flavor to a tossed green salad. 

★ * * 

Use sour cream in mashed potatoes 
instead of top milk for a deliciously 

different flavor. 

* * * 

Add the soda to the dry ingredients 
when using sour milk in place of 
sweet. 

* * * 

A little chopped green pepper 
added to canned cream corn makes a 

tasty and colorful dinner vegetable. 

★ * * 

A sauce for spare ribs that is tasty 
yet different is made of a cup of hot 

apple sauce topped with fried onions. 
* * * 

Brush a pie shell with unbeaten 
egg white, let stand 30 minutes then 
bake and add the filling when cool to 
keep the crust from becoming soggy. 
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Design No. C-105 

Crochet hooks will fly once you have 
the directions before you for making 
this dainty piece. It is an adaptation 
of the Pineapple and is, we think, 
beautifully designed. There is a linen 
center which comes to you stamped 
with the circle and with lines showing 
you where to place the edge stitches. 
Then there are the easy-to-follow 
directions for working the border. The 
finished piece is just right for placing 
under vases, bric-a-brac or lamps and 
it is particularly pretty in cake com¬ 
ports and dishes. Pattern and linen 
are 55 cents. 


Send orders to The Country Guide 
Needlework Dept., 290 Vaughan St., 
Winnipeg. 


BABY'S COLDS 

Help Nature To Fight Them Off 

Medical Science denies there is any such 
thing as a cure for colds — only Nature 
herself can do it. So when baby’s sniffles, 
or stuffy breathing warn you of a cold’s 
presence — cooperate at once with Nature. 

See that baby is kept warm, gets plenty 
of sleep and take extra care that the 
bowels are thoroughly cleared of harmful 
wastes. To do this without upsetting baby’s 
whole system and further weakening it, 
try Baby’s Own Tablets. Mild, yet act 
promptly in getting rid of irritating mate¬ 
rials that make baby restless and feverish. 

One Nova Scotia Mother says: “My 
baby of 26 months caught a nasty cold so I 
tried Baby’s Own Tablets and she threw 
this cold off quicker than ever before. I 
certainly am for Baby’s Own Tablets from 
now on.” Effective also in teething troubles, 
constipation and other simple baby ills. 
Get a package today at drugstores. 


LOW 



"A wonderful way 
to holiday! 7/ 


ONE WAY FARE 
AND ONE-HALF 
hr ROUND TRIP 


Good in all classes 
of accommodation! 

Your opportunity for a 
wonderful winter vacation 
at the Pacific Coast . . . 
via Canadian National... 
in modern day coach or 
comfortable sleeper . . . 
relaxing holiday travel 
that's easy on your bud¬ 
get! 

TICKETS ON SALE 
DAILY TO MARCH 31 

from all stations in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and in Manitoba (Portage 
la Prairie, Dauphin, Glad¬ 
stone, Neepawa and west). 

Return Limit 21 days 


Longer limits may be had 
with slightly higher fares. 



Your nearest C.N.R. agent will 
be glad to help you. 


CANADIAN 

NATIONAL 


! 
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Success with biscuits 

Points to consider in the making of 
light , tender baking powder biscuits 


G ENTLE handling, correct propor¬ 
tions and a hot oven combine to 
give biscuits that are light, ten¬ 
der and flaky. 

The proportion of fat used and the 
method of mixing it into the flour will 
decide how tender the biscuits will be. 
Cut the fat into the flour until each 
small particle is well coated and the 
mixture similar to a coarse meal. By 
saving a tablespoon of fat to add when 
the rest is partially mixed it will not 
be cut quite as fine, giving a flakier 
texture to the biscuits. 

Use a soft fat of high quality for 
easy mixing and for flavor. Butter 
makes a flavorful and tender biscuit 
but it is inclined to be too moist and 
the crust is extra smooth. An all-pur¬ 
pose flour is considered best. Begin¬ 
ners may prefer to use pastry flour 
which allows a little more mixing and 
kneading without the biscuits becom¬ 
ing tough. 

Dark brown spots on the top or 
yellow spots within usually mean that 
the dry ingredients were not well 
mixed or that too much baking powder 
was used. Use just enough baking 
powder to make the biscuits rise to 
twice the thickness of the rolled dough. 

Once the fat and dry ingredients 
have been well mixed—using a pastry 
blender or two knives, or by rubbing 
the flour and fat lightly and quickly 
through the fingers—the milk is added. 
Use only enough milk to make a soft 
dough without allowing it to become 
sticky. Use a fork, mixing lightly, and, 
for fine-grained and fluffy biscuits, try 
ijot to mix more than 25 strokes. 

Knead the dough gently about ten 
times on a lightly floured board before 
cutting—or, if preferred, roll, fold over 
and roll again, two or three times. 

The crust becomes tender with 
kneading so if you like a crisp outer 
crust make dropped biscuits rather 
than the rolled or kneaded type. Drop¬ 
ped biscuits have slightly more liquid 
added and are usually sweeter than 
the regular biscuits. 

Serve the biscuits hot for a family 
treat. With cheese added to the dough 
they go well with a salad; for tea serve 
the biscuits with caramel or butter¬ 
scotch flavor. With an easily made 
spread of honey or syrup and creamed 
butter they make a fine supper dessert. 

Baking Powder Biscuits 

2 c. flour 2 tsp. sugar 

Vz tsp. salt % c. milk ( ap - 

3 tsp. baking proximately) 

powder 4 T. fat 


Sift the dry ingredients together twice. 
Add the fat. Cut fat through the flour 
until the texture of coarse meal. Stir milk 
into flour and fat mixture using 25 strokes. 
Use just enough milk to make a light soft 
dough. Turn onto lightly floured board 
and knead lightly 10 times. Pat dough to 
a V 2 -inch thickness. Cut with floured cut¬ 
ter. Bake at 450° F. for 12 to 15 minutes. 
Biscuits may be stored in refrigerator up 
to 3 hours before baking. 

To make cheese biscuits rub Vz c. 
cheddar cheese grated into flour with the 
fat. 

Biscuit Spread 

Vz c. syrup or V 3 c. butter 

honey 

Cream butter, add honey or syrup and 
blend well. Chill, store in refrigerator. 

Raisin Drop Biscuits 

1 c. seedless 1 tsp. salt 

raisins 4 tsp. baking 

2 c. sifted flour powder 

Vz c. sugar V 3 c. shortening 

% tsp. mace % c. milk 

Wash raisins and spread out in a flat 
pan; cover. Place damp raisins in 350° F. 
oven until they puff up. Sift dry ingredi¬ 
ents twice. Cut in shortening, add milk 
and raisins and stir until dough follows 
fork. Drop from spoon onto greased 
cookie sheet. Sprinkle with sugar. Bake at 
425° F. for 12 minutes. 

Butterscotch Biscuits 

2 c. sifted flour % c. milk 

1 T. baking V 2 c. melted butter 

powder 14 c. brown sugar 

1 tsp. salt Pecan halves, if 

V 3 c. shortening desired 

Sift dry ingredients. Cut in shortening 
and add milk. Knead 10 times on lightly 
floured board. Roll to li-inch thickness 
and cut. Combine melted butter and 
brown sugar; cover bottom of 12 muffin 
tins with butter-sugar mixture. Arrange 2 
to 4 pecan halves in the bottom of each 
tin. Place biscuits in muffin tins. Bake at 
425° F. for 15 minutes. 

Lemon Biscuits 

3 c. flour Va c. butter 

2 tsp. baking 1 T. grated lemon 

powder rind 

1 tsp. salt 1 c. buttermilk 

1 tsp. soda 2 T. lemon juice 

Sift dry ingredients, cut in butter, add 
lemon rind. Combine lemon juice and 
buttermilk. Add and mix well. Knead 10 
times and roll to y 2 -inch thickness. Bake 
at 425° F. for 10 to 12 minutes. 

Bran Biscuits 

V 2 c. all bran \Vz c. sifted flour 

% c. milk 1 tsp. salt 

1 T. baking V 3 c. shortening 

powder 

Combine bran and milk. Sift dry in¬ 
gredients twice. Cut in shortening; add 
bran and milk mixture. Stir gently, knead 
10 times, roll to VUinch and cut. Bake at 
425° F. for 15 to 18 minutes. 




MAGIC’S MAGNIFICENT 

GINGER-CREAM DEVIL’S FOOD 


S IT serene in your accomplishments, 
Madam! You know the thrilled comments 
on your cake making are merited—for you 
planned and baked this magnificent Magic 
dessert cake all yourself! You know its velvet- 
rich texture and sumptuous flavor will match 
its triple-toned beauty—thanks to Magic 
Baking Powder! 

Smart cooks wouldn’t dream of being with¬ 
out Magic—for that touch of sure perfection 
in everything they bake. Magic’s famed de¬ 
pendability insures your ingredients —yet costs 
less than If per average baking. 


GINGER-CREAM DEVIL’S FOOD 


Yz cup cocoa 

154 cups fine granulated sugar 

1 Yi cups milk 

2 cups sifted pastry flour 

or 1% cups sifted all-purpose flour 

3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 

Vl tsp. baking soda 

Vl tsp. salt 

9 tbsps. butter or margarine 

2 eggs , well beaten 

1 Vi tsps. vanilla 

Grease two 8-inch round layer-cake pans 
and line bottoms with greased paper. 
Preheat oven to 350° (moderate). Com¬ 
bine cocoa and % cup of the sugar in a 
saucepan; gradually blend in Yz cup °f 
the milk; bring to the boil, stirring until 
sugar dissolves; cool thoroughly. Sift 
flour. Magic Baking Powder, baking soda 
and salt together three times. Cream but¬ 
ter or margarine; gradually blend in 
remaining % cup sugar. Add well- 
beaten eggs part at a time, beating well 
after each addition. Stir in cold choco¬ 
late mixture. Combine remaining % cup 
milk and vanilla. Add flour mixture to 
creamed mixture about a quarter at a 


time, alternating with three additions of 
milk and vanilla and combining lightly 
after each addition. Turn into prepared 
pans. Bake in preheated oven 40 to 45 
minutes. Cover one layer of cold cake 
with the following Ginger-Cream Filling: 
let stand about Vl hour then cover with 
second cake. When filling is set, top 
cake (or cover all over) with whipped 
cream; sprinkle with toasted sliced 
almonds and chopped ginger and serve 
immediately. Or cake may be topped 
with any desired frosting. 
Ginger-Cream Filling: Scald 154 cups 
milk and 2 tbsps. cut-up preserved or can¬ 
died ginger in double boiler. Combine 54 
cup granulated sugar, 254 tbsps. corn starch 
and 54 tsp- salt; slowly stir in milk mixture. 
Pour back into pan and cook over boiling 
water, stirring constantly, until smoothly 
thickened; cover and cook, stirring occa¬ 
sionally, until no raw flavor of starch re¬ 
mains—about 7 minutes longer. Slowly stir 
hot mixture into 1 slightly-beaten egg; return 
to double boiler and cook over hot water, stir¬ 
ring constantly, for 1 minute. Remove from 
heat; gradually stir in 1 tbsp. butter or mar¬ 
garine and 54 tsp. vanilla. Cool this filling 
thoroughly before spreading on cake. 
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llZake kj cul Own Oookuoo 


Suggestions as to suitable materials, use 
of color and the entering of recipes 


k 


by DOROTHY B. VINCENT 


VERY family has its “handed 
down” favorites — those o 1 d 
recipes, tested and proven 
through the years. Added to the 
numerous newspaper clippings and 
our neighbors’ recipes they often re¬ 
main our reliables, regardless of 
streamlined cookery volumes. 

To compile them into a personal 
volume would cost little yet mean 
much. A good project for those indoor 
winter evenings ahead, its continued 
interest and convenience will repay 
the little effort and money involved. 

Plan to use durable and attractive 
materials, easy to change to comply 
with your kitchen color schemes. Make 
your scrapbook of a convenient size, 
not too large to handle easily. Two 
substantial cover boards may be cut 
from plain heavy cardboard. Paper for 
the pages should be thick enough to 
assure permanence against continued 
use, and its texture will depend on 
whether you plan to type your recipes 
or use pen and ink. A local print shop 
or a good stationery store can supply 
paper and a small punch at little cost. 

If you are artistic, colored paper 


may be used; a different color for each 
section. Common wrapping paper of 
substantial weight is excellent. Its tone 
is neutral and the surface takes paste, 
ink or type perfectly. Use gummed 
eyelets to reinforce the holes. The 
pages may be bound together with a 
shoelace, gay Christmas cord or a 
novelty twine, or held with the loose- 
leaf rings obtained at any school sup¬ 
ply store. 

With these essentials gathered to¬ 
gether, one’s artistic taste can be exer¬ 
cised. If leatherwork is a hobby in 
your family you may prefer a solid 
leather cover, ornate with embossed 
tooling and perhaps distinguished with 
your initials or the chosen title for 
your collection. Spatter prints, stencils, 
free-hand design or block printing may 
be used to decorate plain covers. Test 
a sample of your cover material to see 
if shellac holds without spreading. If 
so, touch your design with it to pre¬ 
vent fading or wearing off. 

If you wish color and design 
without personal effort, gay linoleum 
is a happy choice. In solid grounds or 
matching your chair pads and kitchen 
trimmings, it is durable and easily 



wiped clean. Matching gingham or 
glazed linen and chintz stand up well 
and are easily fitted in slip-cover effect 
for quick washing. An inch strip of 
-firm contrasting material pasted down 
the back edges of your permanent 
cover will add extra support for the 
longer wear and tear involved. 

Section off your book for salads— 
meat—fish—etc. A page back or front 
could take care of those handy hints 
for household emergencies. Pages may 
be indexed or titled according to indi¬ 
vidual choice. If your recipes are to 


be written, India ink is a good choice. 
Attractive permanent inks in various 
colors are available and inexpensive. 
Paste for the newspaper clippings 
should be smooth, a little thicker than 
ordinary, and sparingly used to pre¬ 
vent unsightly oozing or matting. 

Take your time, enjoy it and de¬ 
light in being original. Prop up your 
finished booklet on your kitchen shelf 
or hang it above your baking table. 
Orderly and cheerful it will continue 
to please you as you add to its con¬ 
tents through the coming years. 


The cl the Satli 

Old customs related add interest to modern equipment 


T HE history of bathtubs dates 
back much farther than the days 
of the Saturday night wash tub in 
the kitchen. Today’s housewives may 
point with pride to their modern tiled 
bathrooms, but at least three thousand 
years ago the Greeks and the Romans 
had tiled bathrooms with water piped 
into their houses. In the third century 
B.C. Archimedes conceived his famous 
law of buoyancy while sitting in his 
marble tub, says an article in a recent 
issue of C-I-L Oval. 

The article, entitled “The Order of 
the Bath,” points out that fragments 
of crude tubs fashioned from wood, 


clay and stone show that primitive 
man bathed for both cleanliness and 
pleasure. The Bible also mentions 
bathing pools frequently. 

The 1,000 years following Rome’s 
decline, known as the Dark Ages, were 
grimy as well as dark. Bathing lost 
popularity. Francis I of France, for 
example, boasted that he never 
washed. Oriental hospitality, however, 
continued the tradition of offering 
guests a bath or at least bathing their 
hands and feet. The Crusaders were 
said to have brought this refreshing 
habit back to England. 

Henry IV of England is reported to 
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R°bin Hoot 


Of course, you can buy cheaper flour...but- 

If pays to buy 
the best 


let this delicious tea-time treat show 
you what Robin Hood’s constant 
top quality can do for all your baking 


ORANGE RAISIN 


VS cup orange juice 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 cup seedless raisins 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
14 cup table molasses 
14 cup granulated sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 

2 tablespoons melted butter or 

shortening 

2 cups sifted ROBIN HOOD 
FLOUR 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
14 teaspoon baking soda 
>/ 2 teaspoon salt 


Grease an 8 x 5 x 3-inch loaf tin 
thoroughly. Combine orange 
and lemon juice and bring to 
boiling point. Wash raisins. Add 
to hot fruit juice. Let cool. When 
cool, add orange rind, molasses, 
sugar, beaten egg and melted 
butter or shortening. 

Sift together Robin Hood 
Flour, baking powder, soda and 
salt into mixing bowl. Add first 
mixture and mix just until 
blended. Turn into greased loaf 
tin. Let stand for 20 minutes. 


BREAD 


Pre-heat oven 350° F. (moder¬ 
ate oven.) 

Bake at 350° F. (moderate 
oven) for one hour. Bake in 
center of oven on middle rack. 
Turn out on wire rack and auow 
to cool for several hours before 
slicing. Frost with a white glaze 
frosting, if desired. 

YOUR MONEY BACK PLUS 10% 

— if after two bakings you are 
not thoroughly satisfied with 
Robin Hood Flour. 


Robin Hood Flour 


bakes everything better 


Listen to the 

Robin Hood Musical Kitchen 
starring Cliff McKay 
Monday through Friday 
Trans-Canada Network 


» 
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Children enjoy 
taking 

CASTORIA 

a laxative made 
especially for them 


jxtra Mild—Contains 
No Harsh Drugs— 
Won’t Upset Sensitive 
Little Stomachs! 


When your child needs a laxative, 
never upset him with harsh adult 
preparations. Give Castoria, 
an extra-mild laxative made 
especially for children. Contains no 
cascara, no castor oil, no epsom 
salts, and no harsh drugs. Won’t 
cause griping, diarrhea, nor upset 
sensitive digestive systems. 

Castoria acts safely, gently, 
thoroughly. It’s so pleasant-tasting, 
children take it without fussing. 
Won’t gag. Castoria is an easily- 
swallowed liquid, and you can regu¬ 
late dosage exactly. Get it now! 


family 


Tastes So Good, 
Children , 
tick* the SP°° n ' 


A SAFE Laxative Made 
Especially for Infants and Children 


§ Hcrir 

OFF Face 

Lips ••• Arms ••• Legs 

Now Happy! After trying many things, I de¬ 
veloped a simple, inexpensive method to remove 
unsightly hair. Its regular use helps thousands 
retain admiration, love, happiness. My FREE book 
explains method, proves success. Mailed in plain 
envelope. Also TRIAL OFFER* Write Annette 
Lanzetth, P.0. Box 600, Dept. C-661, Toronto, Ont. 


have instituted the Order of the Bath 
in 1399 when his nobles appeared be¬ 
fore him sweat-stained and bloody 
after battle. Queen Elizabeth I gave 
her royal sanction to bathing and was 
said to “bathe once a monthe whether 
she needed it or no.” 

The coming of the portable tin tub 
was a foretaste of the important role 
that metals and particularly iron 
would play in the bathroom. These 
tubs became universally popular in 
England and the travelling English¬ 
man carried his tub and his bathing 
habit to all parts of the world. 

Later France invented the slipper 
bath. Made of copper in the form of 
a lady’s shoe, its high sides modestly 
concealed the bather. This was fol¬ 
lowed by the sofa bath, a metal tub 
enclosed in cane or wood to make an 
ornamental piece of furniture. 

On this continent bathing got off 
to a slow start. Hardy souls enjoyed 
a dip in the lakes or rivers, but not 
until bathtubs began arriving on ships 
from Europe did the bath win any 
popularity. Thence once a week was 
considered plenty and the Saturday 
night tub became a family institution. 
A radical change in the manufacture 
of bathtubs occurred in North America 
when the first cast iron enamelled tub 
was made about 1870. Similar tubs 
were first made in Canada at Port 
Hope, Ont., and from that time be¬ 
came best sellers. 

In Victorian days the wealthy owned 
ponderous marble tubs, gradually re¬ 
placed by solid porcelain 1 . The wooden 
tubs owned by the average family 
gave way to those lined with metal 
and the next step was to painted metal 
tubs. 

Today, however, steel is being in¬ 
creasingly used as the base metal. The 
demand for lighter, inexpensive bath¬ 
tubs without any loss in quality has 
been responsible for the use of steel. 
A steel tub with porcelain enamel 
finish is only about one-third the 
weight of the similar cast iron tubs, 
and the finish, perfected by modern 
paint chemists, is smooth, hard and 
has a high scratch resistance. 

Bathers can loll in their gleaming 
tubs soothed by warm water carried 
by steel plumbing from a heated tank 
and reflect on the hardships and in¬ 
genuity of their forefathers. 

Household Hints 

With meat serve fried peach halves, 
made by dipping in egg then bread 

crumbs and pan frying. 

★ ★ ★ 

An apple in the cookie jar keeps 

cookies soft and chewy, adds flavor 

and aroma, too. 

* * * 

An apple in the brown sugar jar 
keeps the sugar from becoming dry 
and lumpy. 

* * * 

Smother cooked green onions with 
cheese sauce and serve on toast for a 

delicious lunch or supper dish. 

★ ★ * 

Mustard butter adds an interesting 
flavor to cooked vegetables. Cream 
together % c. butter, 2 tsp. prepared 
mustard, 1 tsp. sugar and Vi tsp. salt 

then add 2 tsp. vinegar. 

★ * * 

When buying canned peas the size 
six are the largest, the size one the 
smallest; if the label states they are 
ungraded as to size it contains a mix¬ 
ture of sizes. 
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No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair 6f hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning_25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Foods And Nutrition_25c 


What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order by Number — Send Your Order Direct to: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 


I enclose___ 

books number_ 


Please send me in return 


Prov- 
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You can exchange the coupon enclosed with Blue Ribbon Tea, Coffee and 
Baking Powder for valuable merchandise. Write for your free Premium 
Catalogue to Dept. 1, Blue Ribbon Limited, at their nearest branch— 
Toronto, Winnipeg or Vancouver. 


HEINZ puts in Ifie CREAM 

You add ONLY water^% j 
RESULT:[eaj Cream of Tomato Soup 



• When you buy straight Tomato 
Soup and add an equal amount 
of milk to produce a soup that 
tastes something like Cream of 
Tomato Soup, you lose out on 
getting a rich creamy flavour and 
you also lose out on the cost— 
especially the way prices are 
today. 

Why not buy Cream of Tomato 
Soup to start with, as made by 
Heinz. Then you can save on 
milk and get a better result by 
simply adding water. 

Remember, too, that this soup 
is much more flavourful because 
only pedigreed tomatoes are good 
enough for Heinz. 

Try a comparison between 
straight tomato soup diluted 
with milk and Heinz Cream of 
Tomato Soup with only water 
added. Taste the wonderful 
difference! ^ N 



You know it’s goocf 
because it’s HEINZ 


Thatelnitij Styles 

May be trim, pretty and youthful 

M ODERN maternity dresses, 
whether home-sewn or ready¬ 
made, will give an expectant 
mother confidence in her appearance. 
They are designed to make her feel 
less cumbersome and to reduce her 
apparent size. They are as youthful 
and gay as one could wish any dress 
to be and they are so made that 
by buying the size she usually wears 
they will fit well throughout the entire 
“waiting” period. 

SeVeral years ago, the story goes, 
a young dress designer, just home 
from college, was quite displeased with 
the tent-like appearance of her sister’s 
maternity clothes. Within an hour the 
girl had remade one of her sister’s 
former dresses. It fitted, was comfort¬ 
able, the hemline hung even, and it 
was attractive. 

The young designer knew that if 
the top of a two-piece dress is flared 
and full, to be attractive the skirt must 
appear slim. She cut a semi-circular 
section out of the upper part of a 
slim skirt so that it fitted. Then she 
added a flaring hip-length top that 
was a perfect cover-up. The skirt 
opening, similar to a kangaroo pouch, 
was about five inches deep and ten 
inches wide. It allowed for expansion 
without stretching the skirt out of 
shape. It prevented the usual bulge 
in a skirt or dress that causes the 
hemline to rise by several inches at the 
center front and it meant that the 
skirt did not have to be yards in 
width in order to fit. 

She soon was planning maternity 
clothes for her sister’s friends, then 
opened a dress shop featuring matern¬ 
ity dresses of her own design. Within 
the last few years many of her ideas 
have been accepted generally by dress 
manufacturers. The kangaroo-opening 
is used often in maternity suits, skirts, 
slacks, shorts and two-piece dresses. A 
wrist-length top with pleats, gathers 
or a flare that originates at the 
shoulders, back and front, makes a 
perfect cover-up. Yet the costume is 
not the least tent-like in appearance. 
Special neckline and cuff effects, 
pretty colors and lovely materials make 
them fun to wear and suitable for 
every occasion in a busy fife. 

This skirt-opening idea can be used 
to convert a skirt one has or to make 
a special maternity skirt to wear with 
special tops or smocks. Cut out of 
the front section of the skirt a semi¬ 
circular portion five to six inches deep 
and ten to twelve inches wide. Bind 
the opening with a bias strip and add 
three tapes. Sew a tape on each side 
of the lower part of the opening to 
cross over and fasten at the top of 
the opening at the other side. The 
third tape replaces the waist band 
at the center front. 

The rule for attractiveness always 
is to accent one’s best features. Now 
is the time to emphasize your eyes, 
a clear complexion or shining hair 
and a young face. Pretty collar and 
cuffs in gay, fresh colors hold one’s 
attention above the waist. A gay 
bouquet of imitation flowers at the 
neckline or on the shoulder or a pair 
of sparkling pins near the face will 
make it the center of attention. Try 
yellow, pink or white collar and cuffs 
on a navy dress, a striped or plaid 
taffeta with a basic shade and Windsor 
tie at the neck of an artist’s smock. 





-you can earn this amount 
and more,- besides getting your own 
dresses FREE. That’s the oppor¬ 
tunity that is open to you in your 
spare time showing the lovely 
Fashion Frocks which have won 
such great acclaim in the United 
States. Just let your friends and 
neighbors see the line, take their 
orders and send to us, receiving 
generous commissions in advance. 
No canvassing or experience neces¬ 
sary. We deliver and collect. Get 
full details of this remarkable offer and Style 
Portfolio by rushing name, address and dress 
Size on post-card. North American fashion Frocks, 
Ud., 2163 Parthenais, Dept. L.I 29, Montreal, P. CL 


easily. Why suffer the 
miseries of lingering colds — 
use Mentholatum today. In¬ 
sert a little in each nostril. 
Raw, irritated and swollen 
membranes are quickly sooth¬ 
ed; congested nasal passages 
promptly eased; cold miseries 
relieved. , 

Buy a jar or tube 
today. 

Save money—buy the 
large family size. m 2 -i 


MENTHOLATUM 


the 

WHITEST 
washes are 


with Mrs. STEWART’S' 
LIQUID A BLUING 

Blends instantly without muss or fuss. Safe 
for baby clothes and newest fabrics, in reg¬ 
ular or automatic washers. No soap, deter - 
gent or bleach adds this extra white hue. 

Mrs. STEWART’S Liquid BLUING 

BOX 2955 • WINNIPEG, CANADA 
70th Anniversary—Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing 


UNWANTED HAIR?? 

Use "THALIA" FORMULA TH.16 
today. Positively eliminates un¬ 
sightly hair, and at the same time 
improves the complexion, leaving 
skin texture soft and clear. No re¬ 
growth. Write: 

THALIA HERBAL PRODUCTS LTD. 
4353 West 10th Ave. 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 
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No. 4130—For little boys and girls one-piece 
pyjamas with a drop back attached to the belt, a 
V-neck and a button front. Sleeves may be short 
or long, the feet covered or not as desired. A 
puppy-dog transfer for the pocket is included. 
Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 3 requires 2Vz 
yards 35-inch; for pyjamas with short sleeves and 
without footlets 2 yards 39-inch material. Price 
35 cents. , 

No. 2656—A dress-up layette for the new baby 
includes a nightgown to open at the back or front, 
a sleeping garment with drawstring at the feet and 
wrists, a kimono and saque, a lace-trimmed full- 
length slip and dress and frilly bonnet for dress-up 
occasions and a bunting bag and hood. One size 
only. Material required for bunting and hood 1% 
yards 54-inch, nightgown and sleeping garment 
1% yards 35-inch, dress and bonnet yards 35 
or 39-inch and slip 1 yard 39-inch material. Price 
25 cents. 

State size and number for each pattern ordered. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Patterns may be ordered from The Country 
Guide Pattern Service, Winnipeg, or direct from 
your local dealer. 


No. 3464—The most flattering of maternity suits 
with its slim skirt—made possible by the use of a 
kangaroo opening in the skirt front—and a flaring 
jacket. Make it of a light rayon or cotton for a 
fwo-piece dress or in a suiting fabric. The collar 
and cuffs may be trimmed with braid or they may 
be a contrast in color or fabric. Slit pockets add a 
vertical line. Adjustable straps on the skirt make 
it wearable throughout the waiting period. Sizes 
12, 14, 16 and 18 years. Size 16 requires 4% yards 
39-inch material, % yard contrast. Price 35 cents. 


No. 8448—A maternity dress with neckline in¬ 
terest. The perky collar and cuffs draw attention 
to a young face. The skirt has a generous lap-over 
on each side. The jacket is flared front and back 
with three-quarter cuffed sleeves, a deep collar and 
one button at the neck. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16 and 18 years. Size 15 requires 6% yards 39-inch, 
for dress and jacket, 3% yards for dress only, 3% 
yards for jacket only. Price 50 cents. 


Simplicity Patterns 


No. 3807—A darling coat, bonnet and dress for 
the toddler. Coat and dress have a tiny round yoke 
with scalloped shoulder piece and a small round 
collar. The lace-trimmed dress is gathered onto the 
yoke back and front. The bonnet has only three 
main pattern pieces and is darted to fit. Sizes 6 
months, 1, 2 and 3 years. Size 1 requires 2 yards 
35-inch or 1% yards 54-inch material for coat and 
bonnet, dress only requires IV 2 yards 35-inch. 
Price 35 cents. 

No. 3833 — A prettiest-of-all dress and bonnet 
may be smocked at the yoke and waist as shown 
or for a tiny tot just at the yoke. Bonnet has one 
row of smocking, is crownless and buttons at the 
back. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 3 re¬ 
quires 2Vi yards 39-inch for dress and bonnet, 1% 
yards for dress only. Price 35 cents. 

No. 3043—The practical layette for the new¬ 
born baby includes a nightgown that opens at the 
back or front, a sleeping bag that ties at the feet, 
a shirt and undershirt, large and small bibs, kimono 
and saque. Note that kimono-style sleeves are used 
throughout. One size only. Material required (35 
inches wide) for nightgown 1% yards, sleeping 
garment 1% yards, shirt % yard, undershirt % yard, 
bibs % yard and V 2 yard. Price 25 cents. 
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Quality 
Lines 

for HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICES 




OtorOMton rf 

GILSON 

WoiMng Mochlnw, Refrigerator*. Freenrv 
tang««, Furnace*, Oil Burner*, etc 
OE FEHR • UNIVERSAL 
Freexen and Refrigerator* 
“BROWN" • "L'lSLET" - "MAJESTIC- 
Ranget and Heater* 

DOMO & WES ITALIA 
Cream Separator* 

OE FEHR & BUEHLER 
Farm Wogon* 

MONARCH Product* 

OE FEHR 

Grain Cnnhen, Garden Tractor*. Grain 
Bevatort, Mixer*, Pumpi, Jack*, Meat Chopper* 
Sewing Machine*, etc 



$m our local dealer or get full particulars from 



DON’T LET A COLD 
GO DOWN 
ON 

A chest cold can be very annoying, caus¬ 
ing many aches and pains. So take action 
at once against the slightest cough, sore 
throat or sniffle caused by a cold. Rub 
on Musterole! 

The great pain-relieving, penetrating 
medication of Musterole not only quickly 
relieves discomforts but also helps break 
up congestion in the bronchial tubes, 
nose and throat. Ask for Musterole by 
name! 


musterole 


Registered Trade Mark 


CHEST 




ZONOLITE* 


INSULATING 

CONCRETE 





' Boost Farm Profits 
i Cut Stock Losses 
• Slash Feed Costs 


Zonolite Insulating 
Concrete makes 
warm, dry floors—one inch insulates as 
well as 12-16 inches of ordinary concrete. 
You can do it yourself—lightweight, 
easy-to-mix. Makes dairy barn floors, 
poultry houses, hog farrowing houses, 
milk houses warmer and healthier for 
your stock. You’ll discover stock losses 
go down—less feed is needed—production 
of milk and eggs increases. 


Find out today about Zonolite Insulating 
Concrete—ask your Building Material 
Dealer for full information. Send coupon 
for FREE booklet. 


•Reg. T. M., Zonolite Company 

INSULATION INDUSTRIES LTD. 



1305 West Georgia 
Vancouver 5/ B.C., Canada 

Insulation Industries Ltd. 
1305 West Georgia 
Vancouver 5, B.C., Canada 


| Please send me FREE circular “Best 
j Insulation a Farmer Can Buy.** 

I Name... 


1 


| Address_ 

| City..Province. 


AT LUMBER & BUILDING SUPPLY DEALERS 


Will Self-Help Save? 

Continued from page 7 

throughout the entire United States 
before long. In August of last year, 
states where vegetable oil substitutes 
were sold legally, witnessed a decline 
in the production of ice cream rang¬ 
ing from 20 to 25 per cent. In some 
substitute products the foreign-fat con¬ 
tent ranges from 4 to 10 per cent. 

In recent years there has been con¬ 
siderable discussion among some dairy 
leaders and scientists as to whether or 
not butterfat has been overemphasized 
as a proper base for determining milk 
prices. The solids in milk that are not 
fat, consist of valuable proteins, min¬ 
erals and vitamins. The suggestion is 
urged in some quarters that with but¬ 
terfat substitutes now a serious threat, 
the industry should do more justice to 
the solids-not-fat which are now, to 
some extent wasted, and at best are 
given no special recognition when milk 
prices are determined. Proponents of 
this idea have relied somewhat on 
the fact that it has not hitherto been 
possible to synthesize or otherwise imi¬ 
tate the casein of milk. This confidence 
has been jolted recently by reports 


November 15, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the farm price support 
agency of the U.S. Department of Ag¬ 
riculture, had been offered 245 million 
pounds of 1952 crop cottonseed oil, 
or about 15 per cent of the estimated 
output for the year. As a result, soy¬ 
bean oil which had been abundant 
and much lower in price, met with 
increased demand. 

Is the dairy industry entitled to any 
form of protection against these im¬ 
ported products? Probably most dairy 
manufacturers and many eastern, as 
well as western, producers, feel that it 
is. Ontario has already passed the 
Edible Oil Products Act, which has, 
however, not yet been proclaimed. 
The industry is in the unfortunate 
position of knowing that its salvation 
rests to a very considerable extent in 
the hands of the governments of ten 
provinces. In some of these provinces 
the dairy industry does not represent 
a major branch, either of the agri¬ 
cultural industry, or the provincial 
economy, whatever its significance 
may be to the welfare of Canada. 

Moreover, most consumers have very 
little appreciation of the fundamental 
importance of dairying to agriculture 



Vast quantities of roughage, unfit for human consumption, are transformed into 
milk by the dairy cow. Here is a winter’s supply on one Manitoba dairy farm. 


from the United Kingdom indicating 
that the total milk constituents have 
been replaced in a synthetic ice cream 
by what is described as greatly im¬ 
proved, deglutinated barley flour. If 
this is true, it suggests a strong pos¬ 
sibility that further research may make 
possible the replacement of milk 
solids-not-fat i n other substitute 
products, perhaps in fluid milk itself. 
HESE examples of what may 
shortly be trip-hammer blows at 
the dairy industry, explain the grave 
concern which at least the more en¬ 
lightened members of the industry feel 
at the present time. The problem pre¬ 
sented to all dairymen is exceedingly 
complex. It is the place of butterfat 
that is being attacked; and butterfat, 
moreover, is the constituent of milk 
which is assessed at greatest value in 
the market place. The attacker, vege¬ 
table oils, is a type of product which 
we have, so far, not been able to pro¬ 
duce in adequate quantities in Canada. 

If a substitute for butterfat were 
Canadian-grown, the industry might 
feel no just cause for complaint. In¬ 
deed, Gilbert MacMillan, president of 
the Dairy Farmers of Canada, has 
said: “In as far as Canadian farmers 
can produce these materials, dairy 
farmers present no objection.” The fact 
is that they are not produced under 
high-cost Canadian conditions, but at 
the present time are either the produc¬ 
tion from low-cost areas, or the 
surplus production in the U.S. As of 


and good farming in general. Neither 
are they yet ready to forgive the dairy 
industry for its willingness a few years 
ago to impose butter, instead of mar¬ 
garine, prices on them. The B.C. Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture recently pre¬ 
sented a brief to the government of 
that province, in which a federal royal 
commission was suggested, which 
would ascertain all the facts and make 
a study of the ramifications of the 
problem of dairy substitutes. In the 
course of the brief the Federation said: 

“The whole question is exceedingly 
complex and it would appear that no 
comprehensive effort has as yet been 
made, either on the part of the govern¬ 
ment of Canada, or on the part of 
provincial legislatures, to assess the 
full impact on the economy of the 
country of the effect of the substitu¬ 
tion of vegetable oils for butterfat in 
the whole range of dairy products. It 
would appear, also, that no compre¬ 
hensive scheme or method has been 
yet devised for the regulation and con¬ 
trol of these imitation dairy products, 
to the end that deception and fraud 
will not be practiced upon an unin¬ 
formed and unsuspecting public.” 

D R. G. E. HALL, president. Univer¬ 
sity of Western Ontario, has made 
the following statement about the 
value of dairy cattle in relation to 
human food: “Livestock is at present 
the only agricultural agency available 
to us, for converting rough feeds into 



food for human consumption. The 
dairy cow does this with great effi¬ 
ciency. For a given amount of feed 
she provides three times as much di¬ 
gestible protein as a beef steer, and 
more than twice as much food energy 
in total edible products. She leaves 
more fertility on the land, because the 
sale of her milk carries off less plant 
food in it than is contained in the 
carcass of the steer, the hog, or other 
meat animal when it is sold off the 
farm; and besides, the growing of 
pasture grasses and hay crops, the 
natural food for the dairy cow, is one 
of the approved practices for prevent¬ 
ing soil erosion.” 

The dairy industry itself must move 
as rapidly as possible to meet this 
threat. It has already initiated much 
needed research to discover the real 
nutritional values of genuine ersatz 
dairy products. The Dairy Farmers of 
Canada, the National Dairy Council 
and the Associated Milk Foundations 
have joined together in a project in¬ 
volving a study of the nutritional 
properties of butterfat, which will be 
carried out in McGill University under 
the direction of Dr. E. W. Crampton 
of MacDonald College, Quebec, a 
foremost nutritional authority in Can¬ 
ada, and on the Continent. 

Much more, however, is needed 
than this. Research is also needed in 
the field of new dairy products, or 
new uses for milk. The industry, as a 
whole, has been slow to insist that 
our federal and provincial departments 
of agriculture, and our universities and 
experimental stations devote more 
attention to the mechanization of live¬ 
stock production, including time-sav¬ 
ing dairy equipment, barn layouts and 
the economical handling of large quan¬ 
tities of roughage involved in dairy 
production. Production per acre on 
a large proportion of Canadian grass¬ 
lands is relatively low. There is 
reason to believe that it could be 
doubled in many instances. 

T HERE is, however, much to be 
said for the suggestion made a 
year ago by W. C. Cameron, associate 
director of marketing services, Ottawa, 
when he suggested that changes and 
developments within the industry will 
come about gradually, and from within 
the industry, as each segment makes 
an effort to contribute something, 
either to the reduction of costs, the 
discovery of new products, new uses 
for existing products, the development 
of more economical methods, or the 
invention of new equipment. “The 
cumulative effect,” he suggested, 'will 
be an industry that can compete more 
readily with other branches of agri¬ 
culture and other industries, for labor, 
equipment, supplies and a share of 
the consumer’s dollar.” 

The dairy cow will not disappear 
from Canadian farms. She has been 
here too long, and is too valuable 
for that to happen. A black cloud 
does not always mean a downpour. 
There may be a period of transition 
ahead for dairymen, and governments 
may have to provide some way of 
easing the shock. That is what they are 
for. Too much, however, cannot be 
expected from governments. They are 
not usually credited with having any 
identity with Providence, but, like 
Providence, they are more inclined to 
help those who help themselves. One 
of the jobs which needs working at 
is improved public relations with the 
consumer. Others lie in the fields of 
research and extension. 
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The Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life meets. 
Commissioners, right to left: J. L. Phelps (end of table), W. B. Baker (chair¬ 
man), Chas. Gibbitigs, T. H. Bourassa, and Mrs. ISancy Alams. Others are staff 

and consultants. 

Sask. Commission Progresses 

Local communities and organizations now 
preparing briefs for presentation later 

by J. E. PASCOE 


S ASKATCHEWAN’S Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture and Rural 
Life has, in the space of a few 
weeks, changed from merely a name 
to a realistic fact-finding body that 
already has made important contact 
with large sections of the province. 

It has also made very clear that it 
is much more than just a farm com¬ 
mission. Through two large meetings 
of representatives from provincial or¬ 
ganizations, five community forums, 
16 agricultural committee meetings, 20 
farm radio groups and two dozen or 
more other gatherings, it has become 
known as a “people’s commission.” 

Just how an initial contact with the 
public can spread was shown after 
a meeting in Swift Current with the 
Southwest Saskatchewan Boards of 
Trade and a second meeting with the 
Swift Current branch of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Institute of Agrologists, which 
was attended by representatives of 23 



other organizations, including Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Saskatchewan Teachers’ Fed¬ 
eration, P.F.R.A., two farm radio 
forum groups, Oddfellows and the 
Natural History Society. Within the 
next three weeks, meetings were 
called by agricultural committees at 
Esme, Wymark, Vesper, Simmie, 
Blumenhof, Lac Pelletier, Vanguard, 
Glen Bain, St. Boswell’s, Ernfold, 
Waldeck, Morse, Beverley, Herbert, 
Pambrun and Shamrock. 

The main problem brought up at 
the Board of Trade meeting in Swift 
Current was the influx of farmers 
into towns and the apparently grow¬ 
ing trend of working the farms from 
towns. If the present movement into 
towns becomes a permanent way of 
fanning, the delegates asked how the 
towns would have to change to meet 
the new conditions. Later H. A. Purdy, 
executive secretary for the Boards of 
Trade, sent a letter to 226 secretaries 
of boards of trade 
and chambers of 
commerce, suggest¬ 
ing that they pre¬ 
pare local briefs for 
incorporation into a 
general chamber of 
commerce brief. He 
also asked them to 
help organize local 
community forums 
as a means of stimu- 


[Commlssion photos 


Hodgeville Com¬ 
munity Forum old- 
timers (above) talk 
over changes they 
have witnessed. 


Large gatherings are 
split into small 
groups (right) which 
discuss their com¬ 
munity problems. 






SHOE POLISH 



SHINES 

BmHm 


LIKE A PRAYER 
ANSWERED...I C 


l Hi 


E What a blessing 
and ease I never 

on the precious 
thought were 

mons, the voic¬ 
es of loved ones, 

sounds that make up life—are brought 
back with startling clarity. 

FREE BOOKLET! Why risk losing 
so much of life’s pleasures and oppor¬ 
tunities? Let science help you with 
the modern miracle of electronics. 
You’ll find it all explained in a valu¬ 
able new FREE BOOK that every 
hard of hearing person should read. 
Send for your copy today. No cost or 
obligation whatsoever. A postcard 
will do. 




IO POPULAR SHADES 




% 




In a world of Inter¬ 
national economic 
uncertainty in¬ 
creasing numbers 
of thoughtful 
Prairie farmers are 
expressing their 
concern about the 
future of Agricul¬ 
ture and of markets 
for their grain 
crops. 



With the knowledge that Government 
monopoly marketing has not solved the 
problem, information has been requested 
regarding the Freedom of Choice method, 
which has been summarized in a booklet 
"Do You Know That." It is available for the 
asking. 

Mail this coupon today 
ior a iree copy. 


Date_ 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please send me a free copy of your new booklet 
"DO YOU KNOW THAT." 

NAME_ 


ADDRESS 


(Print clearly) 
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Beyond the Hydro 


Safe, Tested Medication Works Fast To 

Stop Rheumatic 
& Arthritic Pains 

If you are suffering from the tormenting 
pains and discomforts of arthritis or 
rheumatism why don’t you try the world’s 
most widely-used and best-known 
formula for fast, blessed relief . . . the 
one and only dolcin formula. 

Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women—in Canada, England, United 
States and many other countries—report 
they have found prompt, long-lasting 
relief from such pains thanks to dolcin 
tablets. More than a thousand-million 
dolcin tablets have been sold. It MUST 
be good! 

Benefit by the experience of so many 
others. Don’t put up with pains of arth¬ 
ritis, rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago or 
neuritis. Try dolcin! You can get dolcin 
tablets at your druggist’s without a pre¬ 
scription. IF YOU WANT TO GET RESULTS — 
TRY DOLCIN TODAY. 


I AI World's Best-known 

111 I I I I |\l Product for relief of Pains 
wJ \M La I I * of Arthritis, Rheumatism 

Free Book Ml 

MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

YES, FREE BOOK EXPLAINS TAXIDERMY. 

Our simple lessons teach you quickly at home to 'Ag35!k£\ 
mount birds, animals, game-heads, to tan 
skins and furs. Make a fine home museum. /f\\ 

Men. boys, HUNTERS, learn this great hobby. 

Have Fun. Profits and Fascination in spare time. ^ 

WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK. 48 pages. 100 wild-game 
pictures. Send NOW-a postal will do. State your AGE. 

N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 8701 Elwood Bldg..Omaha.Neb. 


ON AN Electric Plants 


supply dependable, 110-volt A.C. 
power for lights, household appli¬ 
ances, pressure water system, milking 
machine, motor-driven tools and 
equipment of all kinds. Operate on 
inexpensive, readily-available Diesel 
fuel. Ruggedly built for day-in, day- 
out service. Electric starting. Shipped 
completely equipped. Easy to install. 
Air-cooled model —2,500 waits, A.C., 115 or 230 
vo Its. Battery charging model, 32-volt D.C. 
Water-cooled models — 12,500 to 55,000 watts. 
All standard voltages, A.C. 

Gasoline-driven models — 400 to 35,000 watts, 
A.C. 

_ WRITE YOUR NEAREST _ 

DISTRIBUTOR FOR FOLDER 


Bowman Brothers, Ltd. 
Regina 

Davies Electric 
Company 

Saskatoon—Calgary 


Power & Mine 
Supply Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg 

Edward Lipsett, Ltd. 
Vancouver 


DID YOU SEE 
THE BR0DJET AD 
ON PAGE 27? 


lating interest in the presentation of 
briefs. 

Purpose of these forums is to get as 
many people as possible working with 
the commissioners; and also to get 
the viewpoint of a large cross-section 
of farmers, townspeople, women and 
young people. 

Group discussions are paying off 
in results. When a gathering of 150 
or more people is broken up into 
groups of. six or seven, everyone has 
a chance to talk. With a secretary for 
each group to report back to the gen¬ 
eral meeting, all views and opinions 
can be recorded for later use in pre¬ 
paring briefs. Group discussion forums 
will be held in 35 or 40 communities 
before spring. 

A meeting of all commissioners in 
Regina, December 11 and 12 marked 
the beginning of “phase two” of their 
job. Under the broad classification of 
“problem areas” they tentatively 
selected eight main avenues of investi¬ 
gation. These may be narrowed down 
still more in the next few weeks. The 
eight problem areas selected are: rural 
settlement pattern, farm management, 
marketing, farmer organizations, co¬ 
ordination of services, research, exten¬ 
sion, and alternative employment in 
related industries. 

“In making its selection the Com¬ 
mission was guided by information 
gathered through interviews and a 


variety of conferences and meetings,” 
said Chairman Baker. “These initial 
selections will give direction to those 
interested in presenting briefs to the 
Commission. The public will have the 
opportunity to give further guidance 
to the commissioners through com¬ 
munity forums and meetings held early 
next year.” 

Much interest is being shown in 
the coming inquiry into the farm set¬ 
tlement pattern and how it affects 
rural living. Linked with this pattern 
of scattered farmsteads, are the prob¬ 
lems of maintaining good roads, high 
cost of electrification, poor telephone 
service, closed rural schools, lack of 
community life and difficulties in pro¬ 
viding commercial services. 

The commissioners also will take 
a close look at the extension activities 
of the university, the federal and pro¬ 
vincial governments and commercial 
agencies. Linked with this will be a 
study of how press, radio and libraries 
fit into the general picture. 

In the problem area of alternative 
employment in related industries, the 
Commission will take into account the 
slack periods in farm work and the 
need for opportunities to absorb sur¬ 
plus farm population. 

The problem areas will be brought 
into sharper focus at community 
forums and community and regional 
hearings of the next few months. 


Fish Fertilize Newfoundland Gardens 

Gardeners in this ‘island province look to the sea for soil foods 

by D. W. S. RYAN 


N ewfoundland fishermen- 

farmers raise a good crop of 
potatoes every year. This is 
their chief vegetable. They also raise 
some turnips, cabbage, beets, carrots 
and parsnips—all the organic way. 

In more than 1,000 villages around 
our 6,000 miles of coastline our fisher¬ 
men usually raise enough potatoes to 
last them until the next harvest. The 
other vegetables last through the win¬ 
ter and spring months. 

Every fisherman has three or four, 
or more, gardens scattered about in 
the village. These gardens may be only 
a few yards wide, or may contain an 
acre or two. 

About three weeks after the pota¬ 
toes are in the ground, and just as 
they are leafing through the soil and 
ready to be trenched, the caplin swarm 
to the beaches for spawning. 

Fishermen catch these six to eight- 
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SUNSHINE'S NEW LOW 
POULT PRICES FOR 1953 


ipproved 

ORDER 

100 

NOW 

50 

25 

10 

Bronze . 

_ .... 85.00 

43.00 

22.00 

9.00 

Beltsvilles 

... 80.00 

40.50 

21.00 

8.50 

Holland _ 

. 80.00 

40.50 

21.00 

8.50 

Nebraskans 

125.00 

63.00 

32.00 

13.50 


DISCOUNTS—Orders for delivery before March 24 
or after June 3—deduct 10%. Orders for 300 or 
more deduct $5.00 per 100 entire season. 

ORDER DIRECT FROM OUR ONE AND ONLY 
HATCHERY. We have no Branch Hatcheries. 

SUNSHINE CHICK HATCHERIES 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE MANITOBA 


inch fish in hand nets and take them 
to their gardens where they spread 
them fresh on each side of their potato 
drills. Then they pile the earth on and 
as the fish decompose the plants take 
on a rapid dark green growth. Other 
vegetables are treated the sam'e way. 

Most fishermen never use com¬ 
mercial fertilizer—just their barnyard 
manure and fish or kelp from the sea. 
And their crops are usually good. 

The housewife puts the potatoes to 
many uses, even to making buns 
served with molasses sauce. Contented 
is the fisherman if his cellar bins are 
flush with fine potatoes in the fall. 

For the fishermen in the outports of 
Newfoundland their gardens are as 
much to them as their salmon nets, 
lobster pots, herring seines, and cod 
traps. No matter how busy the fishing 
season is they will find some time to 
give to their gardens. 


This Newfoundland fisherman and his family set great store by their garden atop 
a cliff, and its potato crop. The wheelbarrow is necessary to take the crop to the 
main road leading to the village. 


★ BURNS WEEDS I}— f: |^£fb 

★ THAWS PIPES 

fir DISINFECTS « 

SHEDS ,V. 

Use it year-round for killing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds, 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene, No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, non¬ 
plug ring nozzle generator. See your dealer, or 
send us his name. Cedarberg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 559 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15. Minnesota. 

ON DISPLAY AT HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, P.O. Box 
11, Delorimier Station, Montreal. 


Ruptured Men 
Get $3.50 Gift 
for Trying This 


Kansas City, Mo.—Here is an im¬ 
proved means of holding rupture that 
has benefitted thousands of ruptured 
men and women in the last year. 

Inconspicuous, without leg straps, 
elastic belts, body encircling springs 
or harsh pads, it has caused many to 
say, “I don’t see how it holds so easy. 
I would not have believed, had I not 
tried it.” 

You can’t lose by trying. It is sent 
to you on 30 days trial. You receive 
a $3.50 special truss as a present for 
your report. 

Write for descriptive circular. It’s 
free. Just address Physician’s Appli¬ 
ance Company, 9792 Koch Bldg., 
2906 Main, Kansas City 8, Missouri. 


THERE'S A 
DIFFERENCE . . . 

between the brand you put on 
your livestock and the brand 
an advertiser puts on his prod¬ 
uct. A livestock brand signifies 
ownership only. A product 
O brand signifies not only owner¬ 
ship but quality as well. The 
reputation of the manufacturer 
will suffer if his branded 
product tails to give the con¬ 
sumer satisfaction. As a gen¬ 
eral rule you can buy a 
branded product with confi¬ 
dence. 
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H APPY NEW YEAR, boys and girls—may 
1953 be a year of happiness and success 
for you! One of the first things we do in the 
new year is to write thank-you notes to our 
friends who have sent us gifts at Christmas 
time. In this way we let them know that we 
appreciate their kindness to us. 

Why not start off the new year by doing 
a good turn for the birds around your dis¬ 
trict? January is a hungry month for them 
and a little straw and grain scattered out in the fields a short distance from 
the house would be most welcome. Bluejays, sharp tailed grouse, chickadees, 
sparrows and partridges will comp to the table you spread for them. 

You can write your name in colors, even though you write with an ordinary 
pencil. Here is the way to do it: on a sheet of paper draw bands of color across 
the page (use very bright colors). Now lay your color sheet face down on a 
clean sheet of white paper. Use your pencil to write your name on the back 
of the sheet you colored. This colored sheet will act as a carbon and your name 
will show on the white sheet in color. If you woidd 
like your name in wide colored letters use the un¬ 
sharpened end of a pencil to trace out your name. 




Danny Gibbon’s Goblin 

by Mary Grannan 

T was a dull January day. The sky 
seemed to hang low over the small 
white house where Danny Gibbon 
lived. He pointed this out to his 
mother. 

“It’s going to snow, Danny,” she 
said. “Those clouds are heavy with 
snow.” 

Danny laughed, and hopped about 
on one foot, and chanted; “Goody! 
goody! I’m going to build a big snow- 
house, if it’s the kind of snow that 
builds snowhouses. Because, Mum, it 
takes a special kind of snow to build 
snowhouses. It takes wet snow.” 

Mother nodded. “By the look of the 
sky, it’s going to be the right kind, 
Danny,” she said. 

It was. Danny built the snowhouse 
on the front lawn, with an entrance, 
facing the street. It was big enough 
for Danny to sit comfortably inside. 
When it was finished, his mother gave 
him an old blanket for a carpet. 
Danny was very proud of his new 
home. He didn’t want to leave it 
when suppertime came, and asked 
his mother to bring his food to him. 

“I’ll do nothing of the sort, Danny 
Gibbon,” said his mother. “You’ve 
been in that house long enough. You’ll 
get cold if you stay much longer. And 
besides, someone else might like to 
enjoy sitting in it for a little while.” 

Danny’s eyes danced with excite¬ 
ment. “Like what somebody-else? Like 
you, Mum? Would you like to sit in 
my snowhouse for a while?” 

Mother shook her head. “No, thank 
you,” she said, laughingly. “I’m quite 
happy with my own house.” 

“Then what did you mean, Mum?” 
asked Danny. “You must have been 
thinking of someone. Who was it?” 

Mother pretended then, to be think¬ 
ing deeply, and then she said, “Like 
a goblin, perhaps, a little goblin.” 

“How would a goblin get into my 
snowhouse?” asked the little boy. 

“Perhaps like the one in your fairy 
tale book. You remember how he got 
into the playhouse,” said Mrs. Gibbon. 

“Yes,” said Danny. “The little girl 
built a playhouse on top of a fairy 
ring, and the little goblin came up 
through the fairy ring, and there he 
was in her playhouse. I hope I’ve built 
my snowhouse over a fairy ring.” 


“I hope so,” said Mrs. Gibbon, “but 
I don’t think that there’s a chance that 
you did. Now off with you, and clean 
up for supper.” 

The next morning,' when Danny 
went to his snowhouse, he took two 
cookies with him. A fellow always 
needs a lunch in a snowhouse. He’d 
no sooner crawled into his igloo than 
he was out again. He dashed into the 
house, squealing with delight. 

“I did, Mum, I did it,” he cried. 

“You did what, dear?” asked 
Mother. 

“I did build my house on a fairy 
ring. There’s a goblin out there, and 
he’s all rolled up in my carpet, and 
he took my two cookies right out of 
my hand and he ate them. Please, 
may I have two more?” 

Mrs. Gibbon frowned. “You may 
have two more cookies, Danny,” she 
said, “but I like you to tell the truth. 
It’s all right to pretend that there’s a 
goblin in your snowhouse, but if you 
want more cookies for yourself, say 
they’re for yourself.” 

“I did say it, Mum. He ate my 
other cookies. He looks just like the 
fairy tale goblin too. He has a little 
round head, a little plaid coat, and a 
little red velvet cap. His face is all 
squeezed up, and his eyes are twink¬ 
ling. He’s not talking, but he’s going 
‘chip chip chip,’ like that.” 

Mrs. Gibbon couldn’t help laughing 
at the excited little boy, as she passed 
the cookie jar to him. “Help yourself, 
and you’d better take an apple along 
with you too, so you won’t be coming 
in so often, getting snow on my clean 
kitchen floor.” 

At lunch time, Danny announced 
that his goblin had eaten the apple, 
too. “He sat on my shoulder when 
he ate it,” said Danny. “He’s very 
friendly.” 

When Mr. Gibbon came home that 
night, he said to his wife, “There’s 
great excitement down town, today. 
“A monkey escaped from a crate at 
the station. One of the freight men 
dropped something on the crate and 
broke one of the slats. Mr. Monkey 
took advantage of the accident and 
ran away. He was a very valuable 
monkey, I understand. They’ve been 
searching for him all day, and are 
worried for fear he’ll either take 
pneumonia, or freeze. He’s not used 
to cold weather. He came from South 
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America. They tell me he was wearing 
a red cap and a plaid coat, and . . .” 

Mrs. Gibbon interrupted by crying 
out, “Danny’s goblin!” 

“What’s that, dear?” 

Mrs. Gibbon laughed. “I think you’ll 
find the lost monkey out in the snow¬ 
house on our front lawn, with Danny. 
He’s been feeding him all day long, 
and calling him a goblin. I thought it 
was a game of pretending. Come on, 
let’s see if I’m right.” 

They were right. Danny came out 
of the snowhouse when he was called, 
with his “goblin” on his shoulder. 

He was very disappointed when he 
heard that he must return the “goblin” 
to men at the station. But he was very 
happy three days later, when a little 
brown pony came to him as a reward 
from the monkey’s owner. Danny 
Gibbon called his pony GOBLIN. 


After Dinner Trick 

T’S so simple, yet so puzzling! In 
fact, you can play this trick on 
yourself and not discover the secret 
for a long time. A table napkin and a 
dinner knife is required. 


First, you fold the one corner of 
the napkin over as shown in the dia¬ 
gram. Notice that the edges of the 
short fold are about two inches from 
the edges of the long one. Now turn 
the napkin over so that the short fold 
is underneath. Place the knife along 
the folded edge, as shown, and roll 
the knife up inside the napkin. Con¬ 
tinue rolling until the two corner ends 
of the napkin appear. 

Now for the magic. Take hold of 
the two corner ends, one in each hand, 
and lift the napkin up quickly so as 
to make it unroll and let the knife out. 

But presto! for some reason or other 
the knife doesn’t come out at all as 
expected. Try it!—Walter King. 



{yketcL Pax) Out-ojj'-Doo'is 

No. 12 of series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


A N illustrator can never do enough 
sketching from life. No matter 
how many sketch books he fills, there 
is always something new for him to 
study and file away in his memory. 
Often, when travelling in the country, 
one comes on something interesting, 
something which could possibly be of 
use sometime in an illustration. An 
old-fashioned top buggy, for instance, 
or a boy milking a cow, a blacksmith’s 
forge or children building a snowman. 

When you see such an object or 
group, do not hesitate. Out with the 
sketch book and get it set down. For¬ 
get about details: buttons, seams, 
shoelaces or earrings—go after action 
and the lines that give the shape. A 
quick oval for the head of a man; then 
the long line from the shoulders down 
the trunk and the swing of the arms. 
Get these important structural details 
right away. Do not worry about pains¬ 
taking feature elaboration or small 
details of costume. They have no place 
in a quick sketch. 


Try to get the free sweeping lines 
that express the size and attitude of 
the figure. Surprisingly few lines are 
needed to get the essential pose of any 
figure, and once you have got that, 
you can add all the details you wish, 
later. 

The accompanying sketches are 
replicas of a number of quick studies 
made at Selkirk dock, this past sum¬ 
mer, while getting ready to illustrate 
the instalments of the serial Tanya, 
by Kristine Benson Kristofferson, now 
appearing in The Country Guide. 
These, and a great many similar notes, 
were gotten by driving a car to the 
dock and sketching, while the men 
were busy loading one of the big lake 
boats, drawing at intervals as a “pos¬ 
sibility” presented itself. 

The sketches reproduced here are 
done with a brush, but an ordinary 
lead pencil is what I prefer for almost 
all quick sketching. Do not have the 
point too sharp unless you are doing 
some extra fine detail work. 
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Transition 

N many respects the year 1952 has been a notable 
one for Canada as a whole. Gross national 
production probably reached $23 billion, or about 
seven per cent more than in 1951. Exports reached 
$4.2 billion, and about $5.2 billion have gone into 
construction and the increase of durable capital 
assets. At the year’s end, employment was running 
about three per cent ahead of a year ago, but 
despite full employment, the cost-of-living index 
has remained fairly steady for the year. Wholesale 
prices have declined, retail trade has been excellent, 
and there has been little, if any, evidence of re¬ 
newed inflation in the face of nearly ten per cent 
higher non-farm wages and salaries and the removal 
of consumer credit restrictions as early as last May. 
In August, the Canadian dollar commanded a 
premium of 4 5/16 per cent over the U.S. dollar. 
Also, Canada has achieved third place among the 
trading nations of the world. 

Agriculturally, 1952 was a good year, too. Ex¬ 
cluding Wheat Board interim payments, cash farm 
income for the first nine months exceeded that of 
last year by $80 million. The value of the principal 
grain crops on hand after the harvest may reach 
$1.8 billion; and the final value of all field crops 
may touch $2.4 billion for the first time, as the 
result of our record 688-million-bushel wheat crop. 
Cash income from dairy products for the nine 
months was slightly up, at $294 million, but live¬ 
stock and poultry receipts were down $202 million, 
partly, although not entirely, as a result of the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Leaving the grain producers’ temporary good 
fortune aside, the squeeze on the great majority of 
Canadian farmers was clamped just a little tighter 
in 1952. Compared with the urban worker’s in¬ 
crease of nearly ten per cent in wages and salaries, 
accompanied by a steady cost of living, farm prices 
tended to fall and farm costs to rise. Moreover, 
there is little prospect that the situation will right 
itself in 1953. There is every prospect, however, of 
a continued strong and growing domestic demand; 
and with the opening of the U.S. market, trading 
in livestock and animal products can return to a 
normal basis, which will, of itself, become a steady¬ 
ing influence. 

Federal-Provincial Conference 

PPEARING elsewhere in this issue are the high¬ 
lights of the Federal-Provincial Agricultural 
Conference, held in December at Ottawa. These 
annual conferences have been held pretty much in 
their present form since 1942. Before that, there 
were annual conferences of a sort, though few 
people ever heard of them. During the war years 
they served a very useful purpose, because the 
situation was critical, food contracts with Britain 
became increasingly important, and the specific 
quantities involved, automatically became produc¬ 
tion targets for Canadian agriculture to aim at. 

As food contracts with Britain disappeared into 
the postwar gloom, the annual farm conference 
reflected the growing uncertainties created by the 
increasingly difficult problems facing some branches 
of the industry. The conference was no longer a 
production-planning conference, as in wartime; 
instead, it became an outlook conference, the 
primary function of which was to forecast for 
Canadian farmers, developments and trends in both 
supply and demand, and to suggest the probable 
course of prices. To deny this function would be to 
deny the utility of the conference: on the other 
hand, to suggest that it could be completely ful¬ 
filled, would be unrealistic. A reasonably correct 
forecast two-thirds of the time would warrant 
commendation. 

For a number of reasons the conference has 
failed to develop satisfactorily as an outlook con¬ 


ference. It has failed t<3 predict with desirable 
clarity and directness. One reason, no doubt, is that 
the committees appointed to prepare the com¬ 
modity reports presented to the conference, are not 
permitted to exercise directness. Thus, the able civil 
servants who man these committees, and who 
should, and do, know production and marketing 
trends across Canada better than anyone else, are 
not permitted to develop the necessary experience 
which successful forecasting requires. The Minister’s 
reputed blue pencil would kill all such initiative; 
and, in. these circumstances, the reports are rather 
more like dissertations- than summaries and fore¬ 
casts. Brevity and clarity are replaced by an exces¬ 
sive number of hackneyed words such as the “ifs” 
and “buts” of equivocation, which are too often 
evidences of repression and indecision. 

Admittedly, prediction is difficult if not impos¬ 
sible in agriculture. Farmers do not expect the 
impossible, but on the other hand, they can do the 
easy things themselves. 


The Wheat Agreement 

HE meeting of the International Wheat Council 
at Washington, beginning January 30, will be 
one at which it will not be easy to achieve a result 
satisfactory to both exporters and importers. The 
four-year Agreement ends July 31, and at the 
previous meeting held in London, last April, only 
preliminary discussions took place with regard to 
prices. Aside from any other considerations which 
were operative at that time, neither Britain nor the 
United States was ready to commit itself so far in 
advance of the expiry date. 

The Agreement about to end has worked to the 
advantage of the 42 importing countries. This is 
evidenced by the fact that every sale so far made 
by Canada under the Agreement has been at the 
agreed maximum price, though during this period 
the Canadian Wheat Board has been able to sell 
many millions of bushels outside the Agreement, 
at the consistently higher prices ruling for Class II 
wheat. Aside altogether from the question as to 
whether Canadian producers have “lost” anything 
pricewise by the Agreement, the significance of 
these circumstances is that the willingness of export¬ 
ing countries to abide loyally by its terms has been 
proved on every market day since July 31, 1949. 
On the contrary, the loyalty of importing countries 
to the Agreement has not yet been tested. This is 
not to suggest that any importing country would 
be disloyal, if prices dropped down to, or below, 
the minimum, but it emphasizes a point that many 
producers tend to forget. 

A fair criticism of the present agreement is that 
it lacks sufficient flexibility; but how best to achieve 
flexibility presents a problem to which economists 
and statisticians in several countries have no doubt 
been giving much consideration. One such sugges¬ 
tion, made by Dr. A. E. Richards, Economics 
Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, seems 
to warrant careful analysis. It would begin with 
the average price for the last preceding year, and 
would permit during the ensuing year some desig¬ 
nated price range, above and below this average 
price, of, say, 15 per cent. A study of wheat prices 
over the 1923-50 period, however, indicates that 
the permissible range of prices, above and below 
the average price of the previous year, might have 
to be close to 25 per cent for a period of perhaps 
five or six years, before prices would average out 
equally to the advantage of exporting and import¬ 
ing countries. 

It seems fair to assume that the majority of 
wheat producers in western Canada would like to 
see a renewal of the International Wheat Agree¬ 
ment, if a substantial upward revision of prices can 
be secured. Their views almost certainly would 
coincide with the opinion recently expressed by the 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Com¬ 
merce, who said in Toronto: 

“The Government of Canada and the western 
grain growers are still interested in trying to achieve 
reasonable stability of prices and markets, and will 
continue to support the principle of an international 
wheat agreement. Canada will participate in a 
renewal of the Agreement, if reasonable rates can 
be negotiated; and, let me add, we shall not be 
easily satisfied . . . We can, of course, get along 


without such an agreement, and its renewal can 
by no means be taken for granted. But I think it 
would be good for Canada, and good for the world 
generally, if a satisfactory extension can be 
arranged.” 


Subsidies to Agriculture 

HE word “subsidy” is a fighting word with 
most farm organizations. In theory they are 
against it with might and main. It savors of having 
obtained something one is not entitled to, of getting 
something for nothing. Indeed, to hear some people 
talk about it, a subsidy is first cousin to graft and 
corruption. 

In reality a subsidy is nothing of the sort. It is 
a grant of money to a section of the community, 
usually paid by the government, because it is 
believed that the country as a whole will benefit. 
In principle, it is a means of equalizing opportunity, 
or like putting a government shoulder behind an 
industry wagon to lessen a temporary or chronic 
disability. It is true that subsidies, like power of 
any kind, can be abused, but governments are not 
nearly as likely to abuse the power they have been 
given, as are the people who have given it to them. 
They know that in a free enterprise economy, 
balanced progress is very important, and that a 
little help is often more helpful than a lot, if only 
because the larger quantity would destroy initiative. 
Often, however, the most important problem con¬ 
cerning a subsidy is not whether it can be justified, 
but how much and for how long. No industry, 
including agriculture, has any right to continuous 
premiums on its own inefficiency, bad judgment, 
or failure to be progressive. 

Agriculture over the past fifty years has benefitted 
from subsidies of many kinds. In all, some $941 
million has been classified as subsidy payments on 
behalf of agriculture, during this period. By far the 
greater part of these payments have accumulated 
since 1938. Some have been paid primarily for the 
benefit of consumers, others for the development 
of cold storage facilities throughout the country, 
still others for the encouragement of fairs, exhibi¬ 
tions and agricultural societies, and the maintenance 
of the National Livestock (purebred) Records office. 
These and many other items, including the cost of 
compensating farmers for the animals ordered 
slaughtered by the federal government under the 
Animal Contagious Diseases Act, swell the average 
annual total of such subsidies over the fifty-year 
period, to nearly $19 million. 

It is quite unlikely that without subsidies of this 
varied nature and in approximately these amounts, 
agriculture would now have reached its present 
degree of efficiency. Some would undoubtedly have 
applied the money in other directions, but such 
differences are of opinion and judgment, rather 
than of honesty and intent. It is true, also, that no 
other part of the Canadian economy has required 
subsidies in such variety. There are, however, 
ample reasons for this circumstance, which, it is 
to be feared, are not well understood by the 
majority of those outside of agriculture. Agriculture 
is, of all Canadian industries, the most widely 
distributed: wherever Canadians live, some form 
of agriculture is to be; found. No other industry 
consists of so many relatively small units, or so 
closely combines a business with a way of living. 
No other industry requires, for its highest efficiency, 
the application of science from so many fields; nor 
does any other industry exhibit quite the same 
dependence on export trade, while at the same time 
producing products so vital to the health and 
welfare of all citizens. Finally, no other industry 
is faced with social and cultural problems, which 
increase as the individual achieves success, because 
as his operations expand, he gradually moves 
farther away from his neighbors. 

It is these peculiarities of agriculture which have 
justified subsidies in such variety. In more recent 
years price supports have entered the picture in 
one form or another. These, on the whole, have 
cost relatively little, and have been administered 
economically. It may well be that the $10 million 
expended under the Agricultural Prices Support 
Act, to March 31 last, has achieved more than any 
similar amount expended elsewhere for the same 
purpose. 






